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Art. I.—Prize Essay on the Evils which are produced by Late 
Hours of Business, and on the Benefits which would attend 
Abridgement. By Tuomas Daviss. Nisbet, 


A FEATURE Of the existing state of social manners and moral senti- 
ment in this country is the hard-hearted worldliness and the intense 
po of gain, so manifest in manufacturing districts, and in all our 
arge towns where business is the chief pursuit. Nor can the blame 
be laid to the charge of any one class of the community alone, to 
any one institution, or even to the neglectfulness of our law-makers. 
The pervading evil, in a great measure, naturally arises from the 
pressures of the time, from the superabundance of competitors, and 
the consequent necessity to be contented with the smallest profits, to 
insist on the largest possible amount of labour in a given time that 
can be obtained. » Nevertheless is it true that the strivings and 
strugglings to which rivalry and the stern requisitions of life subject 
the majority of the middling as well as of the working classes, have 
begotten and entailed acoldness and a harshness of feeling, a cruelly 
exacting spirit, a crawling worship of mammon, which are widely at 
variance not only with real and general enjoyment in this life,—but in 
regard to preparation for that which is to come,—mournfully hostile 
to intellectual advancement and to moral progress. The material 
takes place of the purely spiritual, the physical of the rational, the 
sensual of the heavenly. 

These and similar opinions, however, form daily the utterances of 
numbers of reflecting as well as of observing people. And good that 
it is so,—for there is promise in the fact, inasmuch as we all know 
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that when the seat of a malady is discovered, when its soreness com- 
mands the attention of multitudes, we are in a fair way of ascertaining 
the precise nature, and origin of the ill, as well as of being enabled 
to persevere until we can effect a radical cure. 

Of late years the publie mind has from time to time been startled, 
and the imagination alarmed at the discoveries that have been made 
in various localities, and in sundry departments of our social 
and economical condition. Need mention be particularly made of 
the factory children, of the miners, of the dressmakers, and of other 
large classes of our teeming population, who are the victims of the 
iron exigences that have in recent times developed themselves, and 
to the production of which most, if not all, have, in some one sense 
been the promoters? And now the community, by the Essay before 
us, as well as through other channels, have the evils laid open, which 
to an enormous and farsspread ¢mount are begotten by late hours of 
business in other departments than those to which pointed reference 
has been made ; although on due reflection it will be found that most 
of our social maladies and direful sufferings are closely combined 
and curiously ramified, intersecting with a keenness and dovetailing 
with such a nicety and firmness of accommodation, that renders it 
next to impossible in disturbing one long-endured mischief to avoid 
loosening the entire frame that has been so remorselessly hampering 
and crushing the soul. While, therefore, the publication before us 
treats more especially of the evils which the present protracted 
hours of business inflict on the Drapers of the “Great Metropolis,” and 
as these evils affect the physical, the moral, and the intellectual con- 
dition of the class specified, it fails not to direct the attention both 
to our entire system of trade and throughout all its branches gene- 
rally, but to set the mind on a train of anxious reflection regarding 
the grand source of the gigantic mischief, the actual extent of its per- 
version of means which should minister to our best interests, and to 
the miseries of the future if its career be not arrested. 

It is certainly a highly encouraging circumstance that when one 
comes to consider closely the origin, as well as the existence of the 
rast amount of evil in the system of business and the economical 
manners that have grown up to sucha formidable strength amongst 
us, the difficulties begin to vanish with respect to the possibility of 
a remedy ; because there really appear to be so many advantages in- 
separable from the abridgement so earnestly required, whether the 
interests of the employed, the employer, or the community be re- 
garded, that it might reasonably be expected, every one would with 
alacrity lay hold of them, relinquishing even the most inveterate 
habits, and ceasing to act thoughtlessly in what so nearly concerns 
him. The important preliminary is to get people to think on the 
subject,—to impress on as many members of society as possible, that 
itis the interest of cach individual as well as his pressing duty, to lend 
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an assisting hand to the work of reform, and this by deed, whether in 
the shape of acting or refraining, as well as of verbal advocacy. 

The publication by Mr. Davies, together with the ‘ Preface by 
the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel,”—one of the adjudicators of 
the prize of twenty guineas offered by the Metropolitan Drapers’ 
Association, for the best practical essay on the subject, is exceedingly 
well calculated to circulate information, and to leave lasting convic- 
tion with regard to the evils he exposes and the advantages he so 
clearly foresees. 

The pamphlet impresses us with two things which we beg to notice 
before proceeding to accompany its author throughout his exposé and 
argument. First, it is by means of the Press alone that the 
Association of Assistant-Drapers can make their case be known, 
while by no other engine can they rationally look for relief. 
It is most gratifying, therefore, to perceive that this oppressed body 
have earnestly set to work, and have been taking their firm and deli- 
berate stand upon enlightened grounds. We learn from a circular 
issued by the Committee of Management, that for the prize offered, 
and which has been adjudged to Mr. Davies, fifty essays were pre- 
sented; and that several of those which were unsuccessful, are never- 
theless deemed so highly meritorious, as to be in course of publica- 
tion by their respective authors. This is as it ought to be; and thus 
they will keep the subject alive, and constantly be prompting the 
periodicals, upon which the Committee build much of their hope of 
success. But secondly, the publication before us, and other facts 
which have come to our knowledge, prove that a growing desire for 
studies and amusements of a more refined and intellectual character, 
is manifesting itself among the Assistant-Drapers, with, of course, a 
corresponding loathing of those frivolous or pe1nicious pursuits, that 
heedless dissipation, which hitherto so frequently marked their career. 
Truly, therefore, it may be said, ifa new field be not offering to 
open itself for the cultivation of literature, at least there is a new 
and additional host of labourers for its improvement and richer 
adornings, 

The Essay itself is a very remarkable production, as we shall be 
enabled to show in some degree. In the language of the Preface,— 
its general style would do credit to an author of liberal education 
and considerable experience in writing. But the most important of 
its features, are the startling pictures which it draws, the simple and 
touching eloquence of its arguments, and the modest, unexaggcrated 
tone of its sentiments. Seldom have we met with a better illustra- 
tion of the power of practical good faith, earnest thought, sterling 
truth, and real experience than these pages exhibit. They contain 
awakening facts, without a doubt, and these are with the best taste 
and in the most effective way pressed home. 

The opening of the Essay is calculated to arrest the giddiest, and 
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to direct attention to sorrows and sufferings which thousands of those 
who daily parade the pavements have never imagined. 


Of all the various objects which strike the attention, and excite the won- 
der, of a stranger upon his first arrival in the ‘‘ Great Metropolis,” there 
are few more prominent than the many glittering shops which meet his gaze 
in every direction. While passing along the principal streets, you meet with 
a succession of plate-glass fronts constructed in a costly manner, and often 
displaying a high degree of architectural skill. Within the windows, and 
separated from the gazer by enormous squares of glass, the transparency of 
which seems to mock the foggy atmosphere without, are displayed, in the 
most skilful manner, all the rich variety of woman’s dress. It is as if at the 
bidding of some magic power, the silk of the East, the cottons of the West, 
and the furs of the North, after having been wrought into a thousand various 
forms and patterns, had been collected into one gorgeous exhibition, to illus- 
trate the triumphs of art in ministering to the adornment of the human form. 
The interior of these shops is not less worthy of attention than the exterior. 
Some of them, from the profusion of glass-reflectors which they exhibit, 
might be called “ halls of mirrors ; ’’ while others, with their stately columns 
and luxurious carpets, seem to rival the palaces of princes. 

Perhaps few of the fair purchasers who admire these shops and their con- 
tents ever bestow a thought upon the condition of the young men who so 
blandly and politely serve inthem. Yet it is a mournful fact, that there 
exists in connexion with all this bright display much of positive evil,—not to 
say of misery. 


Mr. Davies proceeds to point out what is the cause of this positive 
evil, of this real misery; viz. that the young men who act as assist- 
ant drapers (there are other kinds of shops which are kept open 
quite as long as those with the plate-glass fronts; then what think 
you of the pawnbrokers’ lads, and their dreary time?) are engaged 
for such a number of hours, generally speaking, as is wofully at vari- 
ance with humanity. They “ are engaged in business variously from 
the hours of six, seven, or eight o’clock in the morning, to nine, ten, 
eleven, or twelve o’clock in the evening ; these variations being ac- 
cording to the season, the character of the shop, and the custom of 
the neighbourhood.” 

There is no release from the engagements of the shop, when once 
commenced, “excepting for those wonderfully short periods of time 
in which assistant drapers manage to consume the necessary quantity 
of food at meals, until the whole business of the day is over; and 
every article, from a piece of silk to a roll of riband or a paper of 
pins, has been carefully put into its appointed place.” On Saturdays 
the time of closing is in all cases later than on other nights. The 
time occupied in all shops is more protracted in summer than in 
winter. And who are the weary toilers in these splendidly dressed- 
out prison-houses? Why, young men, who for the most part are 
born of respectable parents, have received a tolerably good education, 
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and have been brought up with a degree of tenderness, very fre- 
quently in the country,—in happy healthy homes; from which, 
however, they are obliged to travel in order to obtain a livelihood, 
while the competition in a business having so much exteriorly to re- 
commend it, enables employers to procure assistants at almost any 
terms that they choose to offer. 

But what of the effects of the system? First, with regard to the 
bodily health of a host of young men, estimated to amount in the 
metropolis alone, from between 15,000 to 20,000. Now it cannot be 
difficult to conceive the results, if the inquirer will admit Dr. Hodg- 
kin’s opinion to be sound, who says that twelve hours, including the 
necessary intervals for refreshment and rest, are, in ordinary cases, 
as long a term of human labour as is consistent with the preservation 
of health. Still less difficulty will be experienced on the question, 
if the value of fresh air be taken into the account, and, on the other 
hand, that the assistant-draper, during much of his time breathes an 
atmosphere which has been rendered impure both by the exhalations 
of human bodies, by the carbonic acid given out by expiration, 
and by the burning of gas, which latter, to quote Dr. Hodgkin 
again, when undiluted, is one of the most active poisons with which 
we are acquainted. 

It cannot then be a matter of wonder that shopkeepers (in the 
words of Mr. Thackrah, who writes on the effects of trades and pro- 
fessions on health) are pale, dyspeptic, and subject to affections of 
the head,—that they drag on a sickly existence,—die before the 
proper end of life,—and leave a progeny like themselves. There are 
no hours for the assistant-drapers to walk in park or field, no out- 
door relaxation but on the Sabbath, unless you except his going to and 
from his place of toil andconfinement at an unseasonably early or late 
period of the day for him to experience the enjoyment of refreshing 
exercise, or other than the untimely strollings at a period of the 
night when the streets can present to him few healthful opportunities 
and still fewer innocent attractions. His labour too participates 
deeply of the mental as well as of the physical; the former, besides, 
being of an agitating nature. Says Mr. Davies,— 


It involves a great deal of anxiety about matters, which indeed to a mere 
spectator, may seem very trivial, but which are to the person whom they 
concern really important. The nature of this anxiety may be best understood 
by anexample: A lady enters a shop, and desires to look at some dresses 
or shawls. Now it would be supposed that the assistant-draper has merely 
to exhibit these articles in the most advantageous manner, and that it makes 
little difference to him, whether she happen tolike one of them or not. Far 
otherwise, in some cases it is at the peril of losing his situation that he fails 
to persuade the lady to buy ; in nearly all cases, the frequent repetition of 
such failures is sure to produce such a catastrophe. It will be obvious that 
from this cause alone the mind ofthe young man must be alternately moved 
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and agitated by fear and hope; by fear of losing his situation, and by the 
hope, that by means of success as a salesman, he may render his services more 
valuable, and thus obtain a larger salary. 


But secondly, what are the evils of the present system as these 
affect the intellectual condition of the drapers? This 1s part of what 
is sensibly said of the late-hour practice: 


Young men are engaged from seven o’clock in the morning until ten or 
eleven at night; during the whole of which time they are expected to attend 
exclusively to business. However few may be the number of customers, 
however little the amount of work to be done, the assistant or apprentice 
must never have recourse to a book in the shop. We say nothing about the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of this practice, we merely state the fact, 
because some persons might suppose it would be otherwise. How cana young 
man in such circumstances find time for intellectual pursuits? He may, 
possibly, read a few paragraphs in a newspaper, or a few pages c. a magazine, 
but for any thing like the regalar study of any branch of science or literature, 
it is quite clear he has no time. 

But not only is the time which remains after business foo little to be of any 
real use, the young man himself is in a condition which renders him wholly 
unfit to employ even this small portion of time as he otherwise might. We 
all know how much the mind is dependent upon the body. It is impossible 
to use the one in a vigorous and successful manner, while the other is op- 
pressed with fatigue. The reason of this dependence and its natu: ‘“'l be 
obvious when we consider that, according to the general opinion of physiolo- 
gists, the brain is the material organ by means of which the mind acts in the 
present life. Now the brain is of course subject tothe same general laws as 
the other parts of the body, and therefore shares in the general lassitude of 
the whole physical system. 

Let us apply this principle to the present case. The young man has been 
engaged for fifteen or sixteen hours in an occupation involving both bodily 
exertion and mental anxiety. The consequence is, that when the time comes 
for him to leave the shop, he is so worn out with fatigue, as to be utterly unfit 
for any active exercise either of body or mind. Accordingly very few young 
men attempt to read any thing but the news of the day ; many not even that. 
They who have the strongest taste for literature have recourse only to the 
lighter kinds; and even while thus engaged, they often fall asleep with the 
book in their hands. The writer has repeatedly seen this, even in the toler- 
ably well furnished libraries of some of the large houses of business. 


There is no opportunity and little preparation in the late-hour 
system, for attending any of the literary and scientific institutions 
which abound in the metropolis, any more than for healthful walking 
in the parks. No British Museum, no Polytechnic Institution, no 
Adelaide Gallery for the immured and exhausted assistants. Itisa 
remarkable fact, if it be as Mr. Davies represents the matter,—that 
out of nearly 700 members at the Mechanies’ Institute, South- 
ampton Buildings, there is only one linen-draper. 
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Ifow in such a condition and amid.the privations physical and in- 
tellectual of whigh we have now been hearing, can there be acqui- 
sition of know’ ‘ge, healthful nutriment to the strengthening of the 
mental faculties, genial and’generous exercise to the powers of the 
mind, or a continued enlargement of its views and habits of thought? 
And the effects have been, Mr. Davies declares, such as it is natural 
to look for in the given circumstances. We cite some of his 
words :— 

We hope none will be offended, if we say that these results are not only 
what might be expected, but that they are actually produced, by the pre- 
sent mode of conducting business, We appeal for confirmation of the state- 
ment to the candour of those who have thus suffered from their unfortunate 
situation, and to the conclusions of those who have had the best opportunities 
for observation. We believe it will be found that, excepting as they have 
benefited by improved modes of education in schools, this class of persons 
have shared least of all in that advancement of knowledge which distin- 
guishes the present age ; and it is impossible for them to occupy the position 
which they ought to occupy in this respect, until the alteration which we 
are now secking is effected. 


And now what of the moral results of the late-hour system, in- 
cluding by the term the religious? Alas! the picture becomes darker 
and darker still,—the prospect the more forbidding and ominous. 
One n°* yal consequence is the promotion of vice; recourse being 
had, in obedience to the strong craving which is in young men for 
recreation and amusement, aggravated by protracted unvarying toil 
and unyielding confinement, to such excitements as readily offer 
themselves towards a midnight hour—such as the tavern or worse 
places still. Another general result is the temptation to misuse the 
Sabbath, to incur the neglect of the public duties of religion; All 
this must be obvious from what has been said above. 


It is customary to keep shops open to a later hour on Saturday night 
than on any other; consequently, the Sabbath morning is used as a period of 
rest in bed, toa much later hour than any other; and thus its first hours 
are misemployed, and afford fit preparation for a corresponding mode of 
spending the remainder. 

Late hours during the week prevent taking exercise in the open air, and 
therefore the young man uses the Sabbath for going into the Parks or sub- 
urbs; for skating in the winter, and for bathing or boating in the summer. 
They prevent reading on other days, and therefore he reads the newspaper 
oranovel on the Sabbath. They prevent taking rational recreation at 
proper times, and therefore he takes compensation by visiting the tavern, or 
worse places, on that day which we are commanded to “keep holy.” And 
that very day which should bring with it to his spirit only “‘airs from 
heaven,” does in reality bring only “blasts from hell.” 

True, it is not necessary that they should spend the day in this manner; 
true, also, that many who are placed in precisely the same circumstances 
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spend it far otherwise. But no credit is due tothe system for these excep- 
tions; they exist only in connexion with strong moral or religious princi- 
ples. The individuals who compose them are as strong swimmers breasting 
the rapid tide, whose waters sweep away every thing which offers less op- 
sition. 

OF course this desecration of the Sabbath is attended with the almost 
entire neglect of the public services of religion. The young men say that, 
after having been so closely confined, and so incessantly engaged, during 
the week, they need all Sunday for relaxation, and cannot spare any of its 
hours to being confined in church or chapel. It is lamentable to think how 
seldom the voice of the preacher can reach these persons, who so much need 
his counsels, and whom every Christian man must feel most desirous to see 
brought under the influence of the truth. The writer has known houses of 
business in which out of forty or fifty young men not more than five or six 
have attended a place of worship during the Sunday. And it is morally 
certain that this state of things will not be effectually remedied until the, grand 
parent evil of which we complain is removed. 


It is monstrously unjust and cruel that a system should be upheld 
that necessarily denies multitudes of young men who might be 
examples to society, the ordinary enjoyments of the farm labourer 
and the mechanic, and drives them to the violation of the Lord’s day. 
It is fearful to think that the great body of employers in the drapery 
line, for instance, remain still unawakened to the enormous wrongs 
they are perpetrating, and to the evils to the community which their 
example serves to propagate. Hardly less injurious would be their 
conduct were they, as has been often done by members of various 
professions, to stipulate in written articles that their apprentices 
should devote part of the Sabbath to the posting of books. There 
seems to be an one step more dangerous and direful beyond this, 
in the treatment of the tender youth who fresh from the country, and 
religiously bred, betakes himself to the crowded town, to have his 
bosom wrung, his conscience crushed, and his spirit utterly depraved. 
The case now supposed is that of a lad being on some sacred day, 
perchance, honoured with an invitation to sit at the same table with 
his employer and then to have his ears first stunned and then his 
imagination polluted by the foul language, the licentious speech of 
a gay, it may be a grey-headed master, who glories in the practice of 
gross initiation, and who strives to train others up to be tenfold worse 
than himself. Oh! what can arrest the tide of iniquity that may 
thus be made to cover sections of society? Still, how very little 
removed must the results of the system we are impugning be in its 
immediate or more remote workings ! 

But we must hasten to notice some of the things which are said 
relative to the practicability and the advantages of an abridgament 
of the hours of business. It will not be needful that we recur to 
the effects of such a change upon the assistants themselves; bvt 
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what of the interests of the masters? The following are striking 
suggestions on this branch of the subject :— 


It might indeed be argued that since the present system is found to be at- 
tended with the worst results to those whom they employ, they ought at 
once, and apart from every consideration of self-interest, to consent to an 
alteration. Gladly do we admit that there are many good and generous 
men among this class who have shewn that with them this consideration is 
sufficient. But there may be others of whom this cannot be said, and there 
certainly are many, who, by reason of the difficulties with which they have 
already to contend, feel that they cannot alford to make any sacrifice, how- 
ever much they may approve of the object. Happily they are not required 
to do’so, for it may easily be shewn that the proposed change would be more 
favourable to their interests than otherwise. 

It is hoped that this change will be universal, at least that all the shops 
of the same trade, in any particular neighbourhood, will be closed at the 
same hour. It is clear that by such an arrangement, no one could possibly 
suffer any loss. The public would not require to buy a smaller quantity of 
goods than before, and there would be no reason whatever why they should 
not buy them at the same shops as before. The only difference would be, 
that these purchases would be made within a shorter time, and completed 
by anearlier hour. But even if, in any given neighbourhood, there should 
be some employers who would refuse to accede to such an arrangement, the 
more enlightened and benevolent might yet carry out their views without 
any danger of thereby incurring loss. For, in the first place, they would 
have the exclusive benefit of those advantages which will presently be 
pointed out—would secure the services of the most valuable assistants, and 
be served by them with more than ordinary assiduity, because of the pecu- 
liar advantages connected with their shops; and, in the next place, they 
might expect to receive a marked degree of support from the public, as an 
approval of their praiseworthy conduct. This last end might be legitimately 
furthered, by placing in their shop-wirdows some such notice as the follow- 
ing, ‘* This shop is closed at seven o'clock, from motives of justice and hu- 
manity to the assistants.” It cannot be doubted that by such a notice, a 
large number of our countrywomen would be materially influenced in choos- 
ing the shops at which they would deal ; and they would be the first to be | 
so influenced whosecustom would be most valuable. 


Lastly, how does the question bear upon the public, taking the 
term first in relation to customers, and secondly to society at large. 
Let Mr. Davies explain himself :— 


1. It may be said that some degree of inconvenience will be felt by those 
persons who have been accustomed to make their purchases in the evening. 
Be it observed in answer to this, that the persons who chiefly frequent shops 
at night are servants and dressmakers. By this practice these young women 
are brought into the streets at an hour when it would be far safer and better 
for them to be at home; so that to them the earlier closing of shops would 
bea benefit. With these exceptions, the persons who make purchases at night 
are but few. Some of them do so occasionally, under the influence of trivie] 
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circumstances ; others do it more regularly merely because they have ac- 
quired a groundless habit. Now certainly it cannot be thought a great 
inconvenience for the one class to exercise a little forethought about their 
wants, and the other to abandon a habit which is productive of nothing but 
evil even to themselves, For it is well known that they are often deceived 
in the quality and colour of the goods which they buy at night, and find 
them in the morning to be very different from what they had supposed and 
desired. Besides, eyen if some little inconvenience should be felt, where 
is there a woman who would not gladly endure it, rather than continue to 
sanction and uphold a system which is fraught with the worst eonsequences 
to the bodies and souls of her fellow-creatures? Surely the voice of every 
woman in England, be she of high or low degree, will answer—where ? 
“Women may be thoughtless and inconsiderate, but they are not in- 
human.” 

2. The effects of this change would be beneficial to society at large. 

We have seen that its tendency would be to cause a great improvement 
n the health, intellect, and morals of a large number of persons of the 
middle classes, each one of whom will hereafter be householders and em- 
ployers. Now, by securing their improvement as individuals, we increase 
‘the probability that their influence will be exerted for good and not for evil. 
As they will become wiser and better men they will be more competent to 
discharge the responsibilities of a father and master; and thus the best 
interests of their children and servants will be promoted. They will be- 
come more fit to perform the duties of the several municipal or parochial 
offices which they may be called to sustain; and thus their townsmen and 
fellow-parishioners will be benefited. They will be better qualified to use 
their privileges as citizens and electors, and will therefore be more likely to 
use their votes and influence for the support of good government and the 
enactment of wise laws; and thus the welfare of a whole nation will be 
advanced. In short, the direct effect of this change would be to thin the 
ranks of ignorance and vice, and bring a reinforcement to those of knowledge 
and virtue. In this manner society would be benefited, and would receive 
new life-blood into its veins. 


A variety of other encouraging and convincing considerations are 
urged, which we have not room to notice. But in conclusion we 
must observe, that while it is highly gratifying to find a young man, 
as we understand Mr. Davies to be, who, untila recent period, had 
to endure all the disadvantages from the employment immediately 
under notice coming forward with such ability and right feeling, the 
presumption is strong that his Essay will both stimulate many other 
assistants to cultivate habits and sentiments having a like tendency, 
and also impress the public with a deep feeling of the injuries it is 
thoughtlessly inflicting by the unnecessarily late shopping practice. 

Let it be borne in mind, besides, that the arguments now put 
forth do not solely concern the drapers, but many other trades and 
professions more or less intimately related to that numerous class of 
shop keepers. We thoroughly believe that there are great multitudes 
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who are suffering from the same evils that have been indicated above, 
who would share in the advantages contemplated; while thousands 
more in other trades, and in other towns of the kingdom, are 
anxiously awaiting the successful issue of the movement made by 
the Metropolitan Association, We close with a few words taken 
from the Preface to the Essay. The Reverend writer says,—* Let 
them, (the employers) give to their assistants wages proportionate 
to their services ; provide them with well-aired beds; allow them, in 
turns, when there is not a pressure of business in the shop, to seek 
recreation on the river or in the parks; encourage them to energy as 
soon as they can earn enough to support a family; and call them to- 
gether every day for religious instruction and for prayer; and we 
might be quite sure that they would dread to lose such advantages, 
would thankfully acquiesce in the proposed regulations, and would 
generally be much more virtuous and happy than the recklessness 
of despair permits them to be under the oppressive system of late 
hours.” 

But these are requisitions which are not likely to be soon and 
extensively attended to, suggestions which many may be inclined 
to sneer at. We therefore invite notice to a more hopeful idea, 
a more promising source of reform and a rarer security against 
the physical, the intellectual, and the moral havoc that is at present 
wrought by a vile and unreasonable system. “ If,” says the Rever- 
end gentleman, ‘‘ every one into whose hands the following Essa 
may fall, and who may have occassion to buy goods in a draper’s 
shop, will, for the sake of humanity and justice to the young men 
who labour in those shops, resolve henceforth to shop by daylight 
alone, and to prefer those shops which, being otherwise equal to their 
competitors, do likewise close the earliest, almost all the shops 
would soon find their interest and their duty to be identified.” 





Art. II. 


1. Theresa, the Maid of the Tyrol. A Tragedy. By Wit.tam 
Lewis Tuomas. Watt. 


2. Griselda, Translated from the German of Friedrich Halm, by 
Q.E. D. Smith and Co. 


CeRTAINLY of all insanities the ‘ Cacoethes Scribendi” is the worst, 
and we grieve to see that at present this dreadful mental disease 1s 
completely epidemic. Natio poeta est ; and where the reading public 
comes from, we cannot imagine. We are rapidly approximating 
to the condition of the United States, where, being successively in- 
troduced to every one he met as “ Perhaps the most remarkable man 
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in the country” poor Charles Dickens fell into such ludicrous per- 
plexity as to the chance of his ever really seeing the ‘‘ most remark- 
able man.” In the same way with us, every one is a poet, and being 
of course the Magnus Apollo of his own infinitesimal circle, is to 
them “perhaps the most original writer of the day.” Intoxicated 
with their praise he rushes to the printing-press, and—as everything 
is liable to perversion—makes use cf the noblest human invention to 
deluge the land with—as the case may be—nonsense, scandal, or 
puerility. 

But even this is far from being the worst or most extraordinary 
feature of the national malady. 


** Nil mortalibus arduum est : 
Coelum ipsum petimus stultitia.” 


It is not alone that every one will be a poet, but it is only in the 
highest and most difficult walks of poetry, tragedy and the epic, that 
‘the mob of gentlemen who write with ease” will actually condescend 
to exhibit their superlative excellence! As for difficulty; Pooh ! 
Pooh! ! the word was all very well, in the time of Shakspeare and 
Milton and their old-fashioned musty competitors, but it is out of 
date, now that the schoolmaster is abroad and the march of intellect 
hascommenced. ‘The difficulty of a branch of literature is of as little 
importance as the distance of a place in these days of aerie] machines 
and high-pressure. ‘* Nous avons vhangé tout cela.” We expect 
shortly to have a quarto dissertation on the origin of evil among the 
usual holyday-tasks for boarding-school misses in their teens: while 
their brothers of the mature ages of twelve or thirteen will be 
amusing themselves at the desire of their enlightened preceptor with 
an epic on the creation, or a disquisition on the respective merits of 
the Undulatory Theory and Theory of Emission in optical science, 
—or some such trifle—just by way of avoiding ennui during the 
vacation. 

In the meantime, and in earnest, it is rather difficult for us to deter- 
mine what todo. It is our office to regulate as far as in us lies the 
literary dict of the public. 'To recommend to its notice the really 
meritorious dishes, and to order the immediate removal, or at least 
total neglect of the inferior provisions. But how is this best to be 
done? Every one is at full liberty to offer towards the repast any- 
thing he can bring that he may think worth eating—of course at the 
risk of being considered presumptuous and impertinent if his dish 
turn out only fit for the pigs. And here comes the awkwardness— 
the worthy public, we fear, is rather given to indiscriminate gorging, 
—not but that her taste is right enough in its final deeision—but she 
is too apt to swallow instanter, whatever is placed before her at first, 
and requires, therefore, great watchfulness on our part Thus then, 
while every puppy—myriads of them—brings forward his mess 
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of offal and ditch water as if he were presenting nectar and ambrosia, 
how are we to manage? ‘To serve but a tithe of their number as 
they every one deserve—to kick, that is, themselves and their vile 
preparations into the street together—w ould occupy our w hole time 
and leave us not a minute for the pleasant duty of handing to our 
demus the components of a pleasant and nutritious meal, and 
thanking in his name the kind purveyors of the various courses. 

Silent. contempt is of no use, for each insignificant bardling will 
forthwith take it as an admission of merit ; and i in every unseemly 
attitude of impish exultation proceed about the room careering in 
delight, looking like an ape in a tulip-bed, and waving over his head 
his hideous farrago of filth, till its pestilential fumes are ready to 
poison the company. What then, again, are we to do? The only 
course that we can pursue is to take one of them occasionally, tell 
him in plain terms his deserts, and with a hint to the rest that they 
ought to take his fate as a warning, drop him into Lethe. 

‘To come to the present offender, Mr. William Lewis Thomas, of 
Shaw field Street, Chelsea,—what reason or pretext had you for 
fancying yourself a poet? What made you fancy that anything of 
your writing would be worthy to be bought by her Majesty's lie we 
subjects (most of whom have to work hard enough for their 
money before they get it) at the price of three shillings and sixpence, 
or at any price at all? Whence came your inspiration ‘ ut repente 
sic poeta prodires?” Now listen to the simple truth :—There is not 
in the whole of what you have given us for our three shillings and 
sixpence, one grain—one jot—one atom—one particle—of sense or 
truth—of imagination or fancy—of wit or wisdom—of nature or 
pathos—of anything which is in any way an clement of poetic power, 
There is not, in the entire conception or in the detailed execution, 
one single feature, one solitary line, thought, or expression, which 
might not with perfect propriety have been the production of the 
dullest schoolboy of twelve that ever attempted an English theme. 
Kind reader, ought not a reviewer to be the sweetest tempered of 
human beings 2 ? Think for a moment on the case. We have been 
forced to devote a whole long evening to a careful perusal of this— 
play, we suppose we must call it. We have been compelled to con- 
sume several hours of valuable time turning over page after page of 
the baldest trash, the most perfect inanity “of writing that we ever 
encountered. Ww e might as well have been reading one of the en- 
tertaining lessons in nursery books—*‘ I have a large dog” —** That 
is a pretty cat.”—We should have acquired exactly the same number 
of new ideas. In fact we should have been infinitely more benefited 
had we had one of the modern infant books with their profuse and 
elegant illuminations. To say nothing of the annoyance of endea- 
vouring to fix our attention on what was incapable ‘of commanding 
it; the time for all intellectual purposes is as completely lost as if 
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we had been in a lethargy—and not half so pleasantly spent. And 
from this occupation we are to rise with all possible good humour 
and placidity of disposition to give an opinion on the performance, 
without allowing our remarks to be for a moment embittered by the 
state of our feelings! Need not they from whom this is exacted be 
something more or less than men ? 

The plot,—or ghost of a plot rather, is not worth noticing. 
Theresa, the maid of the Tyrol, and heroine of the piece, is the 
daughter of an exiled Austrian nobleman. There are two suitors 
for her hand; Basil Affland, a wealthy villain, and Sebastian Freilitz 
a Tyrolese youth, whose affection for her she cordially returns. 
Affland by stratagem endeavours to take away the life of his rival, 
but only succeeds so far as to get him severely wounded and detained 
from his native village of Landek for a short time, during which 
time he is believed by the villagers to have become a traitor. On 
his return the first person he meets is Affland, whom he immediately 
kills; and the second is Theresa, who instantly dies in his arms,— 
why, we cannot tell, except to give some cause for calling the piece 
a tragedy rather than a farce. | 

We found ourselves for some time a good deal at fault in our at- 
tempts to understand the principles of the versification. At last we 
seemed to have caught a clue to the mystery, and forthwith took 
credit to ourselves for seeing as far into a millstone as most people. 
The fact is we take the whole book to be one lengthened misprint. 
It was written as prose—(rascally bad prose, certainly, but still prose 
in contradistinction to verse) and has been printed (except one scene) 
as poetry—that is to say so far as to begin each line with a capital 
letter, for that is the only point of resemblance to cause any mistake 
on the subject. The kind of versification we mean is as follows. 
Some of the passages and expressions are rather curious :— 


‘¢ He is not a man of mighty promises 
And deceitful in performance o’them ; 

His words hang on his lips with caution, 
But in his actions he is prompt and faithful. 
His mind’s a truthful sanctuary 

Wherein is treasured up a retrospect 

In lasting remembrance of his contracts.” 


“To me it seems of first importance 
That two of our friends should keep watch at night, 
Lest our foes should come upon us by surprise.” 


** Shall I call back thy sire, and whisper fear ? 
Proclaim myself a coward to the world, 

And imitate the man you loathe ? 

Rather let me die a torturous death, 
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Tho’ ev'ry joint were crush’d upon the rack, 
Than live a recreant and ignoble thing 

For men to point at, as in hateful scorn, 
Such a one propos’d and dispropos’d : 

He promis’d, but did not perform ;:”— 


‘¢ Foul treachery hath play’d a cruel part, 
And robb’d me of the guerdon of my hopes. 


‘“* There is a latent pride in adverse times 
More nobly cherish’d than when fortune smiles, 
Though not conventional with the fashion 

Of this world for profitable suffrance.” 


The nextis the account of Hofer’s murder—-for such—and a most 
cold-blooded one—it really was :— 


TueEreEsa. All news hath been conceal’d from me, 
Save that the war hath had a fatal end. 
Hofer was the friend of poor Sebastian. 
Relate the manner of his death. 


ArFitanp. Alas! he was betray’d and captur’d, 
And taken forthwith to Mantua, 
Where, a court-martial being held, 
A telegraph from Milan soon appear’d, 
-Ordering his speedy execution. 


Tueresa. Oh, horrible cruelty ! 
What right had France to take his life ? 


AFFLAND. When the sentence was conveyed to Hofer, 
His wonted firmness did not desert him ; 
He received the intelligence like a man ; 
And, with a calm and steady mind, desired 
To be allow’d attendance of a priest, 
To minister to him in his last moments. 
As he pass’d forward to the place of death, 
Some Tyrolean pris’ners, by the road side, 
Fell on their knees and implor’d his blessing : 
And at the fatal place of sacrifice, 
He cast, with indignation, from him 
The handkerchief propos’d to bind his eyes, 
And peremptorily refus’d to bend his knee— 
Saying he was us’d to stand upright 
Before his Omnipotent Creator, 
And in that posture would deliver up 
His spirit to him. 
A volley of musketry soon completed 
This foul, atrocious murdet. 
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Of what an extraordinary hallucination must he have been the victim, 
who on the faith of having written these and similar paragraphs ima- 
gined himself a poet! ‘The chief feeling excited in our mind, is 
that of simple wonder—pure, actual, surprise. That one who does 
not know, even in point of mere scansion, whether a line is capable 
or not of standing as an iambic verse, should set seriously about 
writing a tragedy. Itis altogether past our comprehension. To 
make the joke still more exquisite, he tells us at the commencement 
that he “cannot object to the expression of a candid opinion on his 
performance, as he admires a spirit of liberal criticism.” This is 
fortunate, as of course no one ever thinks of expressing an opinion 
on any printed and published book, without first obtaining the 
author’s leave to do so. But he is much safer from criticism on 
another score, the difficulty of attacking a nonentity,—.e., his tragedy. 
Breaking a butterfly on the wheel would be nothing toit. Can any 
man tell us what is to be said, in the way of reasonable criticism, to 
a writer who confounds together a sanctuary and a treasury ? Or to 
one who, having put down, 


‘* That two of our friends should keep watch at night,’ 


Thinks he has written a line of poetry? Or to one who talks of 
dying a ‘‘ torturous death;” and of being ‘“ crush’d,” by way of a 
change, instead of stretch’d “ upon the rack ;” and of ‘* proposing and 
disproposing 2” If this be either English or poetry, we were not 


before aware of it, and must yield our office of critics into other 
hands for we are no longer fit for it. 


** And robb’d me of the guerdon of my hopes.” 


This is one of those very—very few lines, that will stand the fiery 
ordeal of being scanned,—by some mistake, apparently, it really does 
consist of the proper number of syllables, with the accents in the 
proper places, to stand as a verse. How unlucky, then, that it should 
be deficient both in sense and grammar! If Mr. William Lewis 
Thomas would consult for a moment that antiquated and cruelly- 

neglected book,—the English Dictionary,—he would there find that 
** guerdon” means a reward; and a deep study of another rare and 
valuable work (we believe he may obtain access to a copy in the 
Bodleian) by one Lindley Murray, on the science of English Gram- 
mar, might also enable him to discover that men labour for a reward 
(or ‘guerdon’), but are seldom rewarded for hoping, though they ge- 
nerally hope for the reward of their labour: and at last he may per 
haps find out that he has been writing nonsense. 

We are pretty well tired of Mr. Thomas, but we have just a line 
or two to extract, to shew that his moral sayings and opinions are in 
their depth and orthodoxy every way worthy of being embodied in 
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his own exquisite melody of “speech ; borne aloft by his amazing 
poetical spirit ; and illustrated and enforced by his boundless versa- 
tility of fancy. 


TuERESA. Poverty is allied to greatness! 
The struggle to achieve is greater far 
Than the possessions gain’d by others for us! 
In the right use of wealth consists its value ! 
If Sebastian be poor, he’s brave and good! 


AFFLAND. Beshrew me but his valour’s much extoll’d 
Beyond desert. Had I an opportunity 
I’d put to shame his boasted courage. 


Tueresa. If lack of opportunity hath hitherto 
Debarr’d thy wish for glory—go seek it now: 
The times are rife to give thee ample chance 
In the protection of thy native land. 

It is no proof of valour to traduce the brave, 
Or lessen their achievements, 


Ill natured, indeed, must be the mind that would suggest these 
beautiful sentiments of Theresa to be awkwardly worded truisms. 
Yet we fear most people will be of that opinion. What follows 
places the morality of suicide in rather a novel light ;— 


OsnaBERG. Since chance hath plac’d thee safe within my power, 
I will perforce command thy guidance 
Through the pass of Finstermung. 


SrsasTIANn. I'll promise no fidelity to thee, 
If thou’lt constrain me to thy services. 
May Providence decide my destiny— 
Send me deliv’rance from such cruel state, 
Or bid me fall a martyr to the cause 
Of justice, liberty, and patriotism. 
Thy pity I despise, and bid defiance 
To thy power to make me traitor. 


OsnaBERG. Enough has passed in futile parleying : 
I’ll prove my power ’gainst thy defiance. 


[Makes a signal, and Ryswicx and a soldier suddenly seize 
SEBASTIAN as he is about to draw his sword to kill himself. ] 


Now, Ryswick, take his sword, and force him on. 


SrBasT1an. One resource is gone—self-power o’er life ; 
But still thou hast not power o’er my soul. 
Force may subdue the frail corporeal frame ; 
But there’s that within which nought can conquer. 
Yes! thou may’st press me forward, 
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But can’st not force me to impart perception. 
My eyes may see, but not for Bavaria : 

My ears shall not obey Bavaria’s orders, 

Nor shall my tongue disclose whate’er I know 
Against my own supreme self-will. 


So, then, the proper ultimate resource of a patriot is suicide; a 
new discovery in ethics, for which, though rather opposed to the 
doctrines of the Bible, we humbly thank the immortal bard—of 
Chelsea : and at the same time beg to be excused from allowing him 
any further space in our pages; having already given him exactly 
ten times as much as he is worth at the very lowest calculation of the 
value of a printed page. 

One word of advice to the deluded body of poetasters in general. 
We beseech you not to expose yourselves. Why need you write? 
Cannot a man live happily, have a quiet conscience and a good di- 
gestion, without being an author? If you would but attend to your 
domestic affairs, and ‘‘do your duty in that station of life unto 
which it hath pleased God to call you,” you would be useful and 
honourable members of society. Keep then within your proper 
sphere and be respected ; instead of gibbeting yourselves for ridicule 
in a printed volume. But if any one of you must have his name in 
print, let him get it there in some more feasible manner. Let him 
have some standard author printed in a handsome type and on good 
paper, put his name to it as editor, and be called a literary character ; 
or take a topographical history and from it write an account of the 
parish he lives in, and he is an author at once, with little trouble and 
no fear of disgrace, for if he be not an idiot he can do that. But 
oh! oh! do not think about poetry! We beseech you take old and 
good advice; and if you do not understand the language it is ex- 
pressed in, so much the better, for in endeavouring to find out you 
may learn the use of a dictionary :— 


Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, eequam 
Viribus ; et versate diu quid fene recusent, 
Quid voleant humeri. 


That is to say, for the sake of all that you hold dear, do not think 
of attempting poetry. You have no idea what the poetic talent is. 
You have no conception of it. It is the nearest approach to inspi- 
ration of any faculty now exhibited on earth. It is the possession 
of all others that gives to the mind of one man the greatest possible 
influence over those of his fellow creatures ; which makes its possessor 
be almost regarded as something more than ordinary humanity. It 
is the one ray of Divine light emanating from the Eternal mind 
which in its earthward passage seems to have been least shorn of its 
original brightness. It is, in short, (conjunctly with pure reason, and 
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they are never separated) the most Godlike attribute of mind that 
our Creator has ever yet thought fit to bestow on an earthly creature. 
In one word, perhaps the greatest intellectual marvel the world 
has ever yet seen isa—Portr. Nowremember that from Dr. John- 
son downwards all capable of having an opinion on the subject have 
agreed that no poetry but the very best is worth reading; and then 
say, is not our advice good? We are firmly persuaded that real 
poetry is either zrrepressible or unattainable. e should like every 
man to make a firm determination never to write a line of poetry, 
and we feel sure that if such were the case we should not have one 
poet the less. It might relieve us from being annoyed by so many 
foolish volumes of unmeaning verse, but they who felt the pure poetic 
oestrum,—they whose visions the God of song had really inspired— 
they would no more be held by their resolution than “the Danite 
strong, Herculean Sampson” by the seven green withs that were never 
dried ; but they would awake, on fitting occasion, from their sleep, 
and go forth like the hero of Israel, conquering and to conquer. 
They could not keep their resolution. We feel certain that the true. 
answer to the well-known question whether Milton would have written 
Paradise Lost on a desert island where he was sure no eye would ever 
see it, is in the affirmative. We do not mean that he necessarily 
would, even if he had the materials, have actually written it down, 
but he would most assuredly have composed it. His own feelin 
would have been a fully sufficing reward. ‘To produce it would have 
been the delight of his manhood, and to dwell upon the soul-sub- 
duing beauty or supernatural sublimity of various portions would 
have been the solace of his age; while not a tree, or rock, or crag, on 
the island would be unacquainted with the history of man’s first dis- 
obedience as it dropped in strains fit for angel utterance from the 
poct’s heaven-inspired lips. 

Hence it is, as we said, we have no fear of real poets not writing. 
We only hope to deter a few of our countrymen from attempting 
tasks for which they are not qualified, and thus making themselves 
ridiculous. It is with this philanthropic view that our remarks are 
— any are so perverse as to take them amiss we cannot 
1elp 1¢. 

“Griselda,” in the form under which it is presented to us, does 
really great credit both to author and translator: The later gentle- 
man mentions in a very modest advertisement, that he has ‘ paid 
more attention to the literal meaning of the German Dramatist than 
to elegances of language,” and that ‘the latter has therefore some- 
times been sacrificed, in order to convey the exact meaning of the 
original.” We are well pleased to have this guarantee for the all- 
important requisite of fidelity in the translation; for to its elegance 
and animation, we can ourselves bear testimony. We have not for 
a long time met with any thing of the kind from which we have 
derived more satisfaction. 
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The German dramatists have, as a body, latterly made great 
advances. So lately as in 1809, when A. W. Schlegel published his 
lectures on dramatic literature, that accomplished critic was con- 
strained to speak of the dramatic authors of his country, in such 
disparaging terms as these :—‘‘ The repertory of our stage exhibits, 
in its miserable wealth, a motley assemblage of chivalrous pieces, 
family pictures, and sentimental dramas, which are occasionally, 
though seldom, varied by works in a grander and more cultivated 
style by Shakspeare andSchiller. In this state of things translations 
and imitations of foreign novelties, and especially of the French after- 
pieces and operettes are indispensable. From the worthlessness of 
the separate works, the fleeting charm of novelty is alone sought for 
in theatrical entertainmant, to the great injury of the histrionic art, 
as a number of insignificant parts must be got by heart, and in 
the most hurried. manner, to be immediately forgotten. The 
efforts of the poets who do not labour immediately for the theatre, 
take every variety of direction; in this as in other departments may 
be observed the fermentation of ideas, that has brought on our litera- 
ture in foreign countries, the reproach of a chaotic anarchy, in which 
however the striving after a higher aim, never yet reached, is suffi- 
ciently visible. The most profound investigation of Atsthetics has, 
among the Germans, by nature more a speculative than a practical 
people, led to this consequence, that works of art, and tragedies more 
especially, have been executed on abstract theories, more or less 
misunderstood. It was natural that these tragedies should produce 


no effect on the theatre; nay, they are in general unsusceptible of 


representation, and possess no inward life.” (Black’s Translation, 
vol. ii. lect. 15.) | 

For a considerable time past however they have been rapidly and 
nobly redeeming themselves from any such imputation, and cultivating 
the drama as well as all other departments of science and literature, 


with a success and energy, proving them by the sterling character of © 


their productions, to be the genuine offspring of the ancient Teutonic 
stock, from which both they and we are proud to be descended. 
They bid fair indeed shortly to have to boast of a native literature, 
not to be ashamed of competition with that of any other modern 
language. ‘The present subject of notice, for instance, Griselda, is 
worth twenty of such futile productions as generally claim our atten- 
tion under the name of new plays. It is very properly called a 
dramatic poem, for it is in no respect really a drama. There is in 
itno action, or plot. It is nothing but a simple exhibition, in a 
dramatic form, of two characters, (we say two, because all the others 
are merely nominal dramatis persone,) acting upon each other under 
such a combination of circumstances as necessarily elicits from each 


a display of its chief feature; and by the contrast forcibly points the 
moral intended by the poet. 
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We hasten to give an idea of the entire piece, before making any 
general remarks. 

Percival of Wales, surnamed the giant-slayer, one of king Arthur’s 
knights of the round table, after an absence from court of three years, 
during which he has taken a wife, but of what lineage unknown to 
his fellow nobles, attends in the opening scene a royal banquet at 
Arthur’s city of Caerleon. Ginevra, the beautiful but faithless 
queen of the hero of the round table, questions Percival as to his 
bride, and discovers that she is the daughter of a collier. The de- 
claration of her birth is followed by a volley of sneers and jests from 
the queen and her circle; till Percival, maddened with rage, insults 
the queen so far as to tell her that if rank on earth were always 
apportioned to merit, she, Ginevra, would kneel before the collier’s 
child. The king and court interfere, but Percival refuses to recall 
or apologize for his words, and at last a proposition of the queen’s 
to determine whether she or Percival shall make an acknowledge- 
ment of error, 1s accepted. 


GINEVRA. Hear me out! 
I kneel, Sir Knight, before the collier’s child, 
If you can prove your wife to be indeed 
So virtuous, so faithful, and so tender, 
So to yourself and to your will submiss, 
That, were rank measured by desert alone, 
She were the queen, and wore the crown of England. 
If you prove this, then will I kneel before her. 


Percivau. You will! 
GINEVRA, I will, I will! 


Kine ARTHUR. Sir Percival, 
Should dubious contest thus decide a strife 
Which one repentant word might end with ease? 


PercivaL (hastily ). 
What are the proofs then, Queen, which you demand ? 


GinEvra. First I require that from your wife you ask 
Her child, her son, feigning to give him up 
To your liege lord, who reprobates your choice, 
Disowns its offspring, and, if you refuse, 
Threatens the Church’s thunders on your head. 


PercivaL. She loves her child, loves it with all her heart, 
But me she loves yet more! She'd give her life, 
She’d give her child for me! Recall my words? 
What farther, Queen ? 
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Ginevra. And farther, Sir, I ask, 
That in the sight of your assembled vassals, 
In open presence, you cast out your wife, 
And send her from you—poor, forlorn, and naked; 
As poor, forlorn, and naked, you received her. 


Percivat. And farther, Queen? 


GinEvrA. But she, how deep soe’er 
The blows you strike may sink into her heart, 
She in her bosom shall retain for you 
The same affection, nor exchange her love ~ 
For hate, her patient sweetness of endurance 
For bitterness, but in her deepest grief, 
Shall cling to you with more devoted love 
Than when you first embraced her as a bride. 


Percivat. And then? 


GinEvra. Then kneels Ginevra to Griselda! 
But if she fail, if from the fiery trial 
She come not forth unchanged as purest gold, 
Then at my feet Sir Percival must kneel! 





Perctvat. Sooner the north pole shall the south pole kiss! 


Kine Artuur. Bend your proud spirit, Percival! What then? 
Is one retracting word more terrible 
Or more disgraceful, than the torturing rack 
Of trials such as these? 


GINEVRA. Why hesitate ? 
Decide, Sir Percival! 


PERCIVAL. You think perhaps, 
The proofs you ask appal me? My Griselda 
Will come triumphant from the dreadful struggle ; 
I am as sure asif the deed were done! 
For know, her father—Cedric is his name, 
He’s a poor collier, blind, advanced in years, 
But stern, determined, of unbending spirit, 
Resisting even my power and sway—enraged, 
I showed him o’er the threshold of my house, __ 
Because his stubborn temper had denied me 
The fitting reverence. Queen, Griselda wept ; 
She wept, but she was silent! Would you more? 
Tis now about a year since I was stretched 
Upon my couch, with deep and dangerous wounds’ 
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And near to death. Her mother too fell sick, 
And wished to bless her, ere she closed her eyes ; 
But she, though grieving, inconsolable, 

Ne’er stirred a foot’s-breadth from beside my bed 
Till I wascured. Hermother died meanwhile, 
And saw her child no more! And shall I waver ? 
Queen, I can venture boldly on the strife, 

I am her all, the victory is mine. 


The second act opens upon an apartment in Percival’s feudal 
castle of Pendennys, where his wife Griselda is awaiting his return 
in solitude. He enters accompanied by Gawin and Tristan, two 
knights of the round table sent to witness the trial, before the arrival 
of Arthur and his court, who are to come to Pendennys the next 
day. The joy of his wife upon his return is soon clouded by the 
cruel infliction of the agreed-upon trial, When told by the attending 
knights that she must give up her only child to the king’s pleasure, 
or expose her husband to outlawry, she stifles a mother’s feelings in 
silence, and obeys without a murmur, On the following morning 
she learns that by the king’s command, she is to be expelled from 
her husband’s house and society, and before all his vassals, deprived 
of his name and all conjugal rights, to return to her father’s cottage 
and her former obscurity. Percival now begins to repent of his rash 
and wicked undertaking; but still his pride bears him onward, and 
supplies his thoughts with such sophistical defence of his conduct as 


this : 
(PERcIVAL sits inan arm-chair in front of the stage, sunk in deep thought.) 


Percival (springing up). Right, or not right? Ah!—there, 
there lies the knot! 
To use my right can surely not be wrong. 
What is not wrong should cheerfully be done. 
I am not cheerful :—wherefore am I not? 
(He walks restlessly up and down, then again standing still, proceeds) 
In truth, it is a nothing which torments me! 
So many a day the wish has harassed me,— 
Urging me on, not to believe, but know, 
See with mine eye, hear with my ear, and grasp 
Bodily with my hand, the living proof ; 
For all things are believed—even madness’ self! 
Long have I thirsted after proofs, have sighed 
For destiny’s stern test, to show the truth ; 
And now shrink trembling back at its approach, 
Its very shadow ?— 
I try my charger, ere I trust to him, 
I try my buckler’s weight, my weapon’s temper, 
And never tried my wife ?— 
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Shall then a phantom thus disturb the joy 

Of gazing down into her spirit’s depths, 
Seeing my image in its spotless mirror, 

My image only, and no other near it, 

Her mind so wholly unto me devoted, 

That my breath moves it and my glances shake, 
That at the bending of my brows it trembles, 
That in my will alone it feels and lives, 

That I’m indeed its all upon this earth, 

Its lord, its king, its destiny; its god! 

For there can be in love nor means nor bounds, 
Nor more nor less; ’tis indivisible ; 

And is one grain to the full measure wanting, 
One atom only, it is love no longer ! 

Shall I cling weakly to the Possible, 

When by this trial I shall grasp the Real 

When I could revel in full certainty, 

Shall empty confidence alone content me ? 
Truly it is a nothing which torments me ! 


Even this also she encounters with uncomplaining resignation, and 
Percival imagines the victory is now his. But the haughty and vin- 
dictive queen arrives at the castle as Griselda is leaving it, and before 
owning herself in the wrong, requires proof that after all her suffer- 
ings the love of the ‘Collier’s daughter,” for her cruel husband 
remains unabated. The knight deeply regrets his pledge, and is 
urged by all around to desist, but his infernal—his most diabolical 
pride still goads him to destruction, and he perseveres. In the fourth 
act he seeks Griselda alone in the forest, tells her that he is persecuted 
by the king, and, on her offering him a hiding place, that her own 
life will be the forfeit. She answers :— 


Would it were true! Would that I this poor life 
For thine might give, and for thy welfare die ! 
The band is rent which bound us once together, 
But this heart stillis thine! Upon thy heart 
No more with ecstacy may it repose ; 

No more upon thy breast o’erflow with joy ; 
No more lay bare its inmost depths before thee ; 
But break, my lord, it still may break for thee ! 


Percival makes towards the hiding place she mentions, and the 
queen and retinue immediately enter as if in pursuit of Percival as 
a traitor. She is seized and threatened with instant death for con- 
cealing an outlaw, while the neighbouring hut is searched and her 
aged father Cedric brought forth a prisoner. This circumstance 
enables Ginevra to give the last refinement to her cruelty. 
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Gawin. Thy mandate, royal mistress, is performed ; 
Yon hut held no one but this blind old man ; 
Him, lady, thou canst question for thyself. 
GrisELDA My father! Holy God! It is my father! 
Ginevra. Her father? All is not yet wholly lost !— 
(To GrisELDA). 
Look! And delay not longer to confess ! 
He shares thy fate! Wouldst thou behold him die ? 
GrisELpA. Spare his grey hairs O Queen! Oh grant to him 
The short remainder of his fleeting years, 
Until God’s angel touch his sealed eyes, 
And bear him upwards to eternal light. 
Lancetot. Nolonger torture her! Forbear, Ginevra! 
GRISELDA (with convulsive energy). Oh let soft, pitying mercy 
sway thy breast! 
Threaten no more this frail and faded life 
Lead me to death; but him, oh! him forgive! 
Ginevra. Speak, and he lives! Thy silence ’tis that kills 
him. 
Grisetpa (after a violent internal struggle, shrieks out). Ye 
angels shield him then! I must be silent. 
(She sinks down fainting). 
Gawin. She sinks! 


Griselda’s trials are all now finished; she has passed unscathed 
through the seven-times heated furnace of temptation and affliction, 
and Percival is wild with joy at the result. ‘The vassals are again 
assembled; the castle is decked out with regal splendour; and with 
every circumstance of pomp Griselda is brought forward to be told 
that all her sufferings have been inflicted—in sport! ! 


(PERcIvAL presses forward from the crowd, and throws himself at 
GrIsELDA’s feet.) 
Percivat. Griselda, blam’st thou me? Forgive, beloved! 

Wipe from the tablets of thy memory 

All traces of thy sufferings; let thy glance 

Beam pardon down ; bury my faults’ remembrance 

In the abyss of ne’er exhausted love. 

Grisetpa (draws back ; her gaze is fixed for a time vacantly upon PEeRcivat; 
then she speaks, as if awaking from a dream). 

A carnival-pastime! Speak thou! Let me hear it 

From thine own lips, my Percival ! Speak truth ! 

Was’t but a trial ?—was it but a sport? 

Perctivat (after a short pause). A trial was it, as thou say’st ! 
’Tis past! 
Thine infant is secure, the father free, 
And all thy happiness restored to thee! 
Forgive, too, thou! Think no more of the sport 
Which all thy worth has proved! *Tis over now ; 
Let it be then forgotten and forgiven. 
VoL I. (1844) No. m1. R 
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Grisrtpa. Asport, and I!— 

(She presses her hand for a moment firmly on her heart, then suddenly 
places both hands before her eyes, stands for some moments in silence, 
half turning away, then speaks). 

It was a cruel and a tearful sport! 


Ginevra at this period redeems her character in some slight 
measure, by shewing that, though proud and unbending, she is still 
honourable and queen-like in her nature. She replies at once and 
chivalrously to the king’s reminder of her plighted word : 


My lord and husband! 
A royal promise have I pledged to him, 
And royally Ginevra will redeem it! 


and she fulfils it by kneeling to Griselda in public, and owning with 
dignified humility that victory has crowned the brow of the collier’s 
daughter, while repentance is the portion of the queen. The un- 
controllable joy of that incarnation of pride, Percival, instantly 
breaks forth in an exclamation of triumph,—but now comes the 
moral. We will take out what we want as shortly as possible. 


GrisetpA. O Queen arise! Oh, listen tomy prayer! 
You shall not kneel before the collier’s child ! 
The victory’s mine ; let me disdain the prize 
Ivarned by the pangs of such a sad deception ! 
You think to wreathe the Jaurel round my brow ; 
It is acrown of thorns which I have won; 

For all the deadly pangs I have endured, 
Were far less bitter than what now I bears. 
My trust went with me in the woollen gown, 
When I, deceived, departed from these halls ; 
Now the deception flies, but my trust too. 

Percivat. What, then! and has thine eye no glance of Jove ? 
Has thy mouth no smile more for Percival ? 

The injuries of pride love will repair ; 

Cast then unto the winds thy needless cares, 
Darkness is past, and brightly beams the morn. 
If to thy lips 1 held the cup of gall, 

Now will I mix thee the sweet draught of joy ; 
Life shall be unto thee a wreath of flowers ; 
The wish most deeply hidden in thy breast 

I will convert to glad reality ; 

I will fulfil the longings of thy dreams ; 

Still each desire ere it half awake ; 

Wish and Fulfilment shall to thee be one ; 

As round this island flow the ocean-waves, 

So shall a sea of bliss encompass thee ; 

Thou shalt forget what ’tis to wish in vain. 
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GrisELDA (in a half-broken voice). What thou hast promised 
thou canst not perform ! 

Joy never more will teach this breast to heave, 
Rapture will never more inspire my gaze! 
Can power and splendour this poor life adorn ? 
Not rank and pomp, but only love can bless ! 
Oh! Thou hast wagered all my bliss away ! 
A plaything has this true heart been to thee; 
Thou’st chained me to the pillory of contempt, 
Heaped heavier woe, and heavier, on my head ! 
Thou hadst no dread that I might sink beneath it ; 
Thy only fear was, they might conquer thee ; 
May God forgive thee, even as I forgive ! 
But thou, my father, speak; the heavy crime 
For which thou blam’dst me, is it now absolved ? 
If sinfully my overweening love 
Raised him, the son of dust, to Deity, 
Have I made expiation with my tears, 
With the deep grief of my deluded heart ? 
May this arm fondly now encircle thee ? 
May I now sink upon my father’s heart, 
From which love tore me, not the wish to shine— 
The impulse of the soul, no sinful aim? 


One more, and we have done ;—it is the close. 


GrisELDA. O Percival! mine eye seeks thine with tears, 
And the lip quivers that would wish to greet thee, 
Yet I must speak, for it must be decided : 
Plain must it be ; in plainness dwelleth Peace !— 
My heart was thine, thou ne’er hast understood it ; 
In thy hand is it broken! Thou couldst sport 
With its pure tenderness, could make a boast 
Of its fidelity and its devotion ! 
No, thou hast never loved me !—Passed away 
Is now the blissful vision of my life, 
Sunk into ruins in my paradise, 
A joyless desert stares me in the face ! 
I cannot now go with thee, hand-in-hand, 
When from thy heart my heart turns chilled away ; 
I cannot, Percival! My life hangs on it, 
My self-esteem, my latest aspiration 
Towards the godlike image of my dreams, 
Towards thine image! Oh let me preserve it, 
As clear and brilliant it now fills my soul ! 
PercivaLt. What mean’st thou, woman—what is thine intent ? 
GrisELDA. Though born in lowliness, was I then born 
The sport of obstinacy, of caprice, 
A ball, which by one throw is lost and won ? 
Thou ne’er hast loved me, and without that love 
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Was I e’er worthy to be called thy wife, 
If I remain so? Percival, thou know’st 
That I to thee, to thee alone, have clung ! 
Back to the hut of poverty, which bore me, 
Will I return—back to my forest-shades ; 
And as their murmurs were my cradle-song, 
So shall they sound the dirge above my grave. 
Percivat. Thou wilt forsake me, thou wilt flee from me? 
Mine art thou, mine! Who dares deprive me of thee ? 
I hold thee, who dares tear thee from my arms ? 
Who loose the oath which thou hast sworn to me? 
GRISELDA (with suppressed tears). Thyself! ’Tis thou hast 
rent the bond of love!— 
Now we must separate! Percival, we must !— 
Permit me to retain my child, until 
The short remainder of my life be done; 
For well do I perceive my time draws nigh ; 
And as the parting swallow southward flies, 
So homeward strives the sorrow-wearied soul. 
Thou mayst receive him then as my bequest ; 
Conduct him through the paths of knightly honour; 
Atone to him for all thy faults tome !— 
But stand thou radiant in the glow of life, 
A lofty stem, encircled with renown ; 
And if the conquering power of prosperous love 
Should bind thee with fresh ties, oh then beware ! 
Be not persuaded then, by evil power, 
To spread for her the dangerous snares of trial : 
For Love is given but for Love alone !— 
PrercivaL (endeavouring to stop her). Griselda, leave me! 
Never! Thou shalt not! 
Remain, Griselda! 
Kine Artuur (waving him back). Back, Sir Percival ! 
Henceforth will I protect her; thou thyself 
Hast forfeited the right to call her thine, 
And without hindrance shall she seek her home. 
Love may bear all for Love ; but she shall not 
Be subject longer to his wayward will 
Who roughly stamps his foot upon her head. 
Thy house is empty, happiness departed, 
Fallen 1s thy victory’s triumphal arch ! 
Pass in thy desert halls thy lonely life, 
Sufficing to thyself, and with thyself at strife. 
(The King withdraws with his train and the Vassals of PEercivat, who, 


ae his face with his hands, remains alone in the front of the 
stage). 


We would willingly, had we time and space, devote some labour 
to the consideration of this work, for, small as it is, we consider it 
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by no means unimportant; but we are necessitated to confine our- 
selves to a few brief words. The character of Percival is beau- 
tifully drawn and admirably sustained throughout. He is pride 
itself. There is not a deed he does, nor a word he says, that is not 
to be traced to this one predominant cause. At his first appearance 
at the festival at Arthur’s court, he is displeased and out of humour, 
because in the banquet-hall of his sovereign he does not command 
the unlimited respect and deference to which he has been accustomed 
in hisown feudal domain. It is not on account of Griselda herself 
that he brooks so ill the petulant jests of the courtly assembly ;—it 
is for his own sake ;—it is because she is his wife,—the woman 
whom fe has condescended to marry—that he so proudly hurls back 
a defiance, and guarantees her merit to be equal even to that of the 
Queen of England. The portrait, of course, is disagreeable, but 
its consistency, its vigour, and the moral so inevitably drawn from 
the consequence of its peculiarities, that “ pride was not made for 
man,” render it, asa work of art, almost perfect. 

As for Griselda, she is the ideal of a woman. Her name, and an 
outline of the story, are taken from Boccacio, but the filling-up, in 
fact all the valuable parts, are the author’s own. There are not many 
writers at the present day who would have ventured to produce a 
dramatic effect by placing in opposition the duty of a child to her 
parent, and that of a wife to her husband. It has been here boldly 
ventured and most successfully accomplished, and the result is a 
scene of the truest and most heart-rending pathos that we have ever 
read. We have now done; we have not said half that we could 
have wished; but yet, we hope, enough to cause many of our readers 
to give the book an attentive perusal. 





Art. 11].—New Sketches of Every-day Life. A Diary. Together 
with Strife and Peace. By FREDERIKA Bremer. Translated by 
Mary Howitt. 2 vols. Longmans. 1844. 


Everysopy reads Miss Bremer’s works. ‘This is one of the cur- 
rent facts of the day. On the other hand, that nobody reads prefaces 
isan axiom of and for all times:—true in its general sense as 
applicable to the great body of the public, though not to be predi- 
cated of reviewers, whose hard doom it is to read everything. 
These things being so, we will for the enlightenment of a curious, but 
toil-shunning public, devote a part of our space to the preface 
Mrs. Howitt has prefixed to the above-named volumes. 

In her own behalf, and “ for the interests of translated literature,” 
Mrs. Howitt bitterly protests against the conduct of those London 
publishers who have forestalled some of her translations from Miss 
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Bremer, by issuing cheap reprints of American editions which vost 
them nothing for copyright. She complains, and with reason, as we 
think, that after she had, at a serious cost of time, labour, and money, 
introduced into England works scarcely known there before even b 
name, after she had ‘tested the risk, and in fact created a public,” 
others should take advantage of her hazardous experiment, speculate 
securely and at their ease on the popularity she had laboriously and 
adventurously achieved, and sweep off a portion of her just profits, by 
deluging the market they had not made, with spurious goods they 
had not bought. ‘This is a case of great hardship, and an instance 
of a standing evil, the suppression of which is called for no less by 
the interests of the public than by those of the literary profession. 
The American reprints have been defended on the specious plea of 
‘the public good;” but the plea is a rotten one. The public good 
can never flow from private wrong. It is manifest that superior 
skill and conscientious labour will not be continually and systema- 
tically put forth in any calling, the remuneration of which is neither 
secure nor proportionate in its possible amount to the degree of its 
insecurity. The best translator can in no case reckon on very large 
gains, for his profits must always be liable to be kept down by the 
efforts of legitimate competition : if his obtaining any adequate 
compensation for the labours be rendered very precarious, he will 
retire in disgust from the field, and that which Goethe justly calls 
‘one of the most important and dignified occupations in the great 
intellectual traffic of the human race,” will be abandoned to incom- 
petent hands. Really good translators are rarer things than many 
persons seem to believe: of bad ones there is no need, and they are 
amongst the worst plagues of literature. To this class assuredl 
belong the reprints before us. The dishonesty with which these 
paltry “Brummagem” goods are palmed upon unwary purchasers, 
and warranted ‘town made” of the first quality, is deserving of the 
severest censure. They come to us grand in title-page and preface, 
with a lie direct and a lie circumstantial. Professing to be accurate 
and ungarbled translations from the Swedish, they are mutilated 
versions of blundering German translations. They cheat the pur- 
chaser in point of style, for they give him, especially in the snatches 
of verse with which they ate interspersed, many a line of purely 
Yankee stuff, fashion and colouring, unlike any thing in their pre- 
tended originals; and they cheat him in quantity, for instead of 
‘replacing the numerous important passages, omitted by the care- 
lessness of the German translator,” they abound with omissions of 
great extent, and of the most material character. The reader will 
not fail to detect and to mark with reprobation the jesuitical 
inuendo in the words above included within inverted commas. 
What on earth has the English public to do with the German trans- 
lator? What is it to them whether he well or ill fulfilled his task, 
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unless indeed it be falsely insinuated that Mrs. Howitt has not gone 
to the fountain head, but has drawn from the muddy waters of the 
German puddle? 

There is obviously but one remedy for the evil we have been 
exposing: nothing but an international copyright between this 
country and the United States can afford the English translator due 
security. It is idle to expect that the nuisance complained of can 
be put down by invectives, however merited or severe, against indi- 
vidual wrong-doers. There will always be found among us men 
content to adjust their consciences to the exact standard of the 
statute-law. Even if we could succeed in defeating or converting 
them in detail, others would spring up in their places as fast as the 
heads of the hydra. An international copyright we must have. 
Happily ‘the smartest nation in all creation” is beginning to find out 
that the business of pirating Enelish books is not so very smart a 
thing as it used to be, As it requires very little capital, it has been 
carried on with a ruinous intensity of competition that has nearly 
brought Jonathan to his senses. Let us generously hope that he will 
consent to be honest, when fully convinced that there is nothing 
more to be gained in the thieving line. 

Therefore our own views coincide with those expressed in Mrs. 
Howitt’s preface. Had that lady confined herself to the real gravamen 
of the case, her remonstrances would have met with our unqualified 
support. But like an unskilful advocate she wanders from her brief, 
and damages her cause by attempting too much. Because it is 
unfair, in a certain class of instances, that an edition burthened with 
no payment to an author, should be allowed freely to compete with 
one of costly copyright, Mrs. Howitt concludes by some curious and 
recondite process of womanly logic, that the right of translating any 
foreign work should be an absolute monopoly in the hands of the first 
doer thereof into English. With submission, it occurs to us that 
Peter Schlemihl was not unknown to English readers before Mr. 
Howitt perpetrated his exceedingly bad version of that work. 
Our language is blest, oh too blest, with two or three scores of 
‘Fausts.”” For the love of peace, good Mrs. Howitt, speak low! 
Do not set the authors of all these immortal productions together 
by the ears. Why do you drag Mrs. Austen’s name into the dis- 
pute? You say ‘the case is not my own merely; it is that of 
Mrs. Austen, and of almost every translator of note.” This is 
indiscreet, to say the least of it. Is it done by authority? We are 
not aware that Mrs. Austen has had to contend in any one instance 
with American editions reprinted in this country to her prejudice ; 
and you, Mrs. Howitt, have produced no proof that the cause of 
translated literature, or the equitable claims of the labourers in that 
field, would be served by restricting the free competition of native 
talent. Put down the reciprocal piracy practised between foreign 
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countries and this, let British authors and publishers start fair, 
afford a free stage and no favour, and the rest may be left to the 
natural operation of the principles that govern all commercial 
matters. 

We trust that nothing in these remarks of ours will be deemed at 
variance with the respect we feel for Mrs. Howitt, and the thankful- 
ness with which we cordially accept her present labours, and their 
predecessors of the same series. But while we are in the “ quip 
modest” vein, we will take leave to tell her, that there are many 
blemishes in the work before us which we hope to see expunged 
from her next edition. The book is full of typographical errors, not 
very creditable to a “library edition.” For instance, the following 
lines (vol. ii. p. 121), put them even in their best shape, do not com- 
mend themselves so agreeably to the ear that they can endure with 
impunity the disfigurement laid upon them by the printer : 


‘The grateful world on me her love wiil cast, 
Who mother of Gustavus wast.” 


Mrs. Howitt’s English is of the right, good, old, homespun texture, 
but she sometimes indulges in queer words and phrases that give an 
air of awkwardness or affectation to her style. Thus she has an 
extraordinary predilection for the word ‘‘also,” which she frequently 
uses very oddly, and in a way much more German than English. 
The following sentence, (preface p. xiv,)is very unhappily constructed, 
‘Whoever has come in contact with foreign authors of eminence, 
knows that it isa subject of sore complaint that their works are trans- 
lated into our language, generally in a most slovenly state, and obtain 
circulation by the side of those of the most faithful and able 
character.” Both clauses of this sentence are bad: if we know any 
thing of the true meaning and application of the word “state,” the 
first clause ought to signify that the works, being in a most slovenly 
state, are translated into our language: the last clause is still worse, 
for as it now stands it would appear that one of the things complained 
of is the fact, that the works of foreign Authors “ obtain circulation by 
the side of those of the most faithful and able character.” The whole 
passage is certainly in a ‘most slovenly state :” whether in that sloven- 
liness there be a peculiar fitness or a peculiar unfitness to the occasion, 
we leave to others to determine. 

Inversion is a rhetorical artifice of great effect when judiciously 
employed; but Mrs. Howitt uses it with an unsparing, and too often 
with a marring hand. Her verbs seem to have an inveterate dislike 
to yield precedence to the nominative cases. We think the translator 
ought to have retained the Swedish names of certain ranks and _insti- 
tutions; her English substitutes for these are not always satisfactory. 
It sounds oddly to our ears, to call a naval commander Colonel 
Brenner. Fru Astrid, we submit, were a better reading than Mrs. 
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Astrid. What would be thought of one who should insist on writing 
Mister Guizot, Mistress de Genlis, Mistress Recamier, Mistress 
Roland? 

But enough of fault-finding: we have exhausted our stock, and 
with the exceptions we have indicated, we have nothing but praise 
to bestow on these translations. Let us now turn to something 
pleasant,—a passage from the “ Diary.”” The lady by whom it is 
supposed to be written has a lover, the naval commander Wilhelm 
Brenner, known among his intimates by the name of the Viking, in 
consideration of his heroic character and hisseafame. After narrating 
part of a conversation between her and the Viking, Sophia Adelan 
then continues : 


And a great many faults has he fonnd in me to-day; he has reproached 
me for my self-will, or, as he called it, my “‘Finnish-temper.” I told him 
that this was precisely my best quality, and as he shook his head, I related to 
him that I was descended from a race ot the Wasastjernar, who had given to 
the world the most beautiful example of the Finnish national temper. Thus, 
namely, when the Russians in the year 1809, conquered Finnland, there 
lived in the city of Wasa, two brothers, one the judge of the court of justice, 
the other a merchant, who, when the residents of the city were compelled to 
swear an oath of fidelity to the Emperor of the Russias, alone and stedfastly 
refused it. 

“**We have sworn an oath of fidelity to the King of Sweden, and unless he 
himself released us from it, we cannot swear obedience toanother ruler,’ re- 
mained their constant answer to all persuasions, as well friendly as threaten- 
ing. Provoked by this obstinacy, and fearing the example which would be 
given by it, the Russians threw the stiff-necked brothers into prison and 
threatened them with death. Their answer remained always the same, to 
the increasing severity and multiplied threats ofthe Russians. At length the 
sentence of death was announced to them, as well as that, on a fixed day, 
they were to be conducted out to the Gallows-hill, and there be executed as 
criminals in case their obstinacy did not give wayand they took the required 
oath. ‘The brothers were immoveable. ‘Rather,’ replied the judge, in the 
name of both, ‘ will we die, than become perjured.’ 

“At this answer, a powerful hand struck the speaker on the shoulder. 
It was the Cossack who kept watch over the brothers, and now exclaimed 
with a kindling glance, ‘Dobra kamerad’ (‘bravo comrade!’) 

‘The Russian authorities spoke otherwise, and on the appointed day per- 
mitted the brothers to be carried out to the place of execution. They were 
sentenced to be hanged; but yet once more at this late hour, and for the 
last time, pardon was offered them if they would but consent to that which 
was required from them. 

‘“‘*No!’ replied they, ‘ hang, hang! We are brought hither not for speech- 
making, but to be hanged. 

‘This stedfastness softened the hearts of the Russians. Admiration took 
place of severity, and they rewarded the fidelity and courage of the brothers 
with magnanimity. They presented them not merely with life, but sent 
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them free and safely over to Sweden, to the people and to the King to whom 
they had been true to the death. The King of Sweden elevated them to the 
rank of nobles, and after this they lived greatly esteemed in the capital of 
Sweden to a great age.” 

This relation gave pleasure to Brenner. He promised with a beaming 
and tearful eye no more to reproach me with my “ Finnish mind.” 


Here is a passage from the history of these loves. It almos® 
constitutes in itself a complete novellette. 


The miserable, misfortune-bringing, poisonous and poisoned Lady-Coun- 
cillors-of-Commerce! I would that they sat turned to stone up aloft on the 
hill of difficulty, and could move neither foot nor tongue! .... But now 
came those birds of misfortune yesterday afternoon, and darted down by my 
stepmother. I was with her whilstI sat at my painting. I felt myself 
burdened by having to attend to all the movements which were made by the 
three ladies among our near and distant acquaintances. Already had they 
gone through a long list of ‘they believe, they say, they assert,” when Mrs. 
P. vehemently exclaimed, ‘‘ Now for a bit of news which is sure and certain! 
What think you of our honest Colonel Brenner having last week received ‘a 
basket’ from the rich widow, Mrs. Z.? That I know from her own sister-in- 
law, who related the whole affair to me. She herself, as regarded him, was 
not disinclined, but the five stepchildren would have terrified her.” 

‘Yes, the poor man!” said Miss P., “he will not find it easy to get a wife 
with that crowd of children; at least not a wife who has money.” 

*¢ Need Colonel Brenner then, in the choice of a wife, make money s0 
much an object ?” asked I, in no enviable state of mind. 

‘That a man always must who has five children to care for, and who has 
no other property than his profession,’ replied Mrs. P. ‘Brenner's wife 
had nothing; and he himself, although a man of rank, has been no good hus- 
bander of his income.” 


“Is Mrs, Z. an upright person?” asked I again; and Miss P. made 
answer,— 

“O, the person is well-behaved enough, I fancy; but she has neither head 
nor heart; but with a fine skin, a handsome figure, and large landed pro- 
perty,* one needs neither head nor heart toenchant. _A little vain, a little 
mad about getting married, is she to be sure—— it is an unfortunate pas- 
sion that, of wishing to get married! I say with Madamede Sevigné, I would 
rather get drunk!” 


“I also,” said I; ‘but is it known for certain that Colonel Brenner paid 
his addresses to Mrs. Z. last week?” 

“Quite certainly it is known, my sweetest of friends! Her own sister-in- 
law told me ofit. Besides this, there are documents in the affair; for it was 
negotiated by letters, which certainly must have been very affecting, for 
Mrs. Z. has cried days and nights over them—there must singly and_ solely 
on that account have been a wash of pocket handkerchiefs. But she has her 
own friends, and will console herself, and think about a certain gentleman 
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* Guldasa siteri, an estate which, according to the Swedish laws, can only 
be held by a noble. 
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without children, and—d propos, people say also in the world that Colonel 
Brenner too will endeavour to console himself, and will seek for his consola- 
tion inthis house; people assert even that Miss Sophia Adelan would know 
something more of the affair.” 

Reddening like a guilty person, and proud as an innocent one, I repelled 
the charge, and declared myself wholly unacquainted with it. And, as the 
sisters persisted in jesting with me, my stepmother said, with a graceful dig- 
nity which pleased me infinitely— 

‘As Colonel Brenner has so lately paid his addresses to Mrs. Z., it would 
very little accord with the esteem which he cherishes for Sophia, and with 
his own character, if he should so quickly solicit her hand. Besides, I fancy 
that this match would very little suit Sophia. It isnojoke with so many 
stepchildren. If my Sophia wishes to be married, she will not lack opportu- 
nities of choosing among—um, um, um!” 

“O,of course! That iscertain! When aperson has so many charms 
and talents, and so much property, there lacks nothing! and people talk al- 
ready of a certain Baron and Chamberlain,—perhaps one may already offer 
congratulations.” 

I scarcely was able to give a token of disavowal, and was glad that a ser- 
vant came to say that the carriage was at the door, in which the Lady-Coun- 
cillors-of-Commerce took leave, and my stepmother and Flora drove out to 
pay visits. 

“Let nobody come in! say that nobody is at home!” said I to the philoso- 
pher (the old, trusty servant of the house, whose business it is te watch 
through the whole day, half sleeping in the hall), and I threw myself in the 
arm chair, before the piano, inthe ante-room. One single light burnt in the 
chandelier with a long wick, It was twilight in the room, it was twilight in 
my own soul. 

“It isthe property! It is a speculation!”—thought I. My mind was in 
so painful a state that I was obliged toweep. The image of the Viking was 
dimmed in my inmost soul. I saw him before, so pure, so noble, so far from 
all worldly modes of action, and now! But no! I will not submit myself 
to the thoughts which the news that I have heard awakens in me. “Still! 
still!” said I to the tormenting spirits, “leave me my faith in him, and let 
me retain my friend. Besides, why should I believe that he will woo me, 
He will not. He seeks in me merely a confidant, a friend, a sister!” And 
I let all the five little children come up before me in order to explain his court- 
ship of Mrs. Z. 

The “Sonate pathetique” of Beethoven lay upon the music desk, and I 
began to play it. This wild agitato removed the tumult from my soul, and 
hushed it; it elevated itself on the streams of sound, and burst with them 
through all thwarting hindrances to the grave, lovely, all-releasing, all-re- 
conciling unveiling, to the glorious closing notes. So deeply was I absorbed 
by my music that I did not hear that a conversation was taking place in the 
hall, which ended in the philosopher opening the door and saying ina voice 
which resembled that of the ghost in Hamlet: 

‘“‘Miss Adelan, Colonel Brenner is in the hall, and will resolutely come in. 


Shall I beg him to go away ?” 
“Did I not say that nobody was to be admitted?” asked I. 
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**Yes, he said that,” said a well-known voice. ‘But I said to him that | 
malready admitted!’’ And Brenner at one spring stood before me, with 
_utstretched hand, so kind, so joyous, so cordial, that I nearly forgot all the 
impressions with which I had just then combated, and my heart moved itself 
towards him. 

He gave me a bouquet of beautiful flowers, as he continued, ‘only do not 
say to me that I should go away !” 

Kindly, but sorrowfully I said, ‘Ah, no! Remain herenow. My mother 
will soon be home.” 

*O, that is not of much consequence to me,’ 
rather talk alone with you.” 

My heart beat from secret anxiety. He looked at me, and my appearance 
must have indicated fully my state of mind, for he was suddenly uneasy, and 
asked tenderly and with his whole heart, whether I were ill? 

** No, I am very well.” Whether I was vexed? ‘* Yes, I must confess 
that; Lhad heard something which had discomposed me.’”’ Whether he 
might not share it, whether he might not endeavour to be my comforter? 
I was silent. Should [ tell himall? thought I. Yet no! That were indeed 
a folly. Hewould fancy that I was in love with him. He renewed his 
questions with more and more warmth. ‘‘No!” replied I, at length; ‘‘not 
now—perhaps at some future time” Whether I were vexed with him ? 
““Yes—No He must not ask any more.’’ 

“Not ask any more?” exclaimed Brenner. He was silent for a while, 
and began then again, with a gentle, tremulous voice. ‘‘And yet I came now 
on purpose, to ask you a serious question, a very important question—a 
question which has often thrust itself to my lips, and which I can no longer 
keep back—a question, upon which depends the weal or woe of my life. I 
came on purpose to ask—Sophia, will you, can you love me? I have long 
loved you unspeakably ! Will you accompany me through life, in pleasure and 

ain?” 
i The voice, the look, the expression, even the pressure of his hand, which 
had seized mine——O what eloquence of the heart! And all this he had 
consecrated the week before to Mrs. Z. And Mrs. Z., without head or heart, 
with a fine skin and landed property, ascended like a ghost between Brenner 
and me, and caused me indescribable anguish. 

O, if he had but been to me that which he had been only a few hours be- 
fore, how candidly and how warmly could I not have talked to him; how 
could I have refused his hand without wounding his heart ; how could I have 
removed the lover, and yet have retained him for ever a friend. 

But in the darkness which had now risen in my soul, | recognised neither 
him nor myself; the whole world was changed. A crippling coldness, a pet- 
rifying stupor overcame my whole being ; I felt myself turned into a marble 
image, and therefore I let Brenner talk without understanding him; heard 
him speak of his children, ‘‘children which it was a delight and honour to 
have;” heard him say how he and his children would make me happy by 
love and gratitude; saw him bend his knee before me, conjuring me to listen 
to him and answer him. But I could not answer, could move neither hand 
nor tongue; my eyes were still and staringly riveted upon him; yet I felt 
as if my eyes were filling by degrees with tears. Then he reproached me 
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jestingly with keeping him so long before me on his knees; and witha sud- 
den turn he seated himself at my feet, embraced my knees, and declared 
that he would not rise till I had given to him my “Yes.” 

This manceuvre had almost entirely overcome me. I was just about to 
lean myself towards his beloved head, and open my whole heart to him; but 
at that same moment I heard a bustle in the hall, and the voices of many per- 
sons who had entered. 

In that same moment I awoke to a full consciousness, and to the whole 
bitterness of my position. 

“Stand up! In God’s name, stand up!” said Ito Brenner. ‘Some one 
comes!” 

‘‘The whole world may come!" replied he, with defiance and affection ; 
“T shall not stand up without an answer from you.” 

A thought of hell arose in my mind ; he will surprise thee, he will compel 
thee ; he will remain sitting here at thy feet in order to make it impossible 
for thee to retuse his hand! 

With proud resentment in look and voice I sprang up, and said— 

‘Colonel Brenner! I have done wrong to leave you so long in uncer- 
tainty. Pardon me, and hear now my last answer. My hand and my pro- 
perty I will preserveindependent. I esteem no man high enough to give him 
right and rule over them.” 

Brenner on his part had risen up—and at my stern reply fixed upon me 
alook full of inexpressible astonishment. It was as if he could not thoroughly 
understand me. Merry voices and the steps of several persons approached 
the drawing-room door from the hall. I betook myself to the door which led 
to Selma’s chamber. Here, with my hand upon the lock, I turned round 
and looked at Brenner. He stood immoveable, his eyes directed to me; 
their expression I cannot describe, and I could not rightly comprehend ; 
but I read in them an eternal farewell; and, with a soul assailed by indes- 
cribable and contending feelings, I fled up tomy room. That which I felt 
to be the bitterest and the most painful at this moment was that Brenner and 
I were for ever separated. I called up anew Mrs. Z., in her whole terrible 
shape, and Brenner’s conduct to her, in order toexcuse and explain my own 
conduct; but then came the remembrance of Brenner’s last look—that strange 
look, which went through bone and marrow, and all his culpability vanished, 
and I alone was the culpable one, the one worthy of condemnation. 


After this the lady has a conversation with a friend of her rejected 
suitor, from whom she learns with remorse and anguish all he knows 
of the affair that had moved her to speak words of bitterness and scorn 
to her dear and honoured—friend. The sum of the matter, the con- 
fidant states to be this: ‘‘ Mrs. Z. wished to have Wilhelm Brenner 
for her husband; he did not wish her altogether for his wife. A third 
person went with the proposal—and with the refusal to and from 
between them.” 

The ‘ Diary’ will not disappoint those readers who have learned to 
expect from Miss Bremer easy, graceful and truthful delineations of 
character and incidents, and a genial flow of the wisdom that is born 
of the heart as well as of the head. Still the work is inferior to many 
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of her productions. The plot, if indeed it can be said to have any, 
turns altogether on a mystery that hangs over the character of a 
certain young lady. That mystery the authoress pretends to unravel 
in the course of the story, but the result is quite unsatisfactory. We 
will not’ spoil the reader’s pleasure by anticipating the end of the 
story: we will only say that Miss Bremer appears, in dealing with 
the character of Flora, not to have made up her mind until she nearly 
arrives at her last page, as to what conclusion the reader is to come 
to respecting that young lady. The last solution she gives of the 
mystery is far from being an adequate one, and the reader involun- 
tarily recurs to that which is more than hinted at in p. 289, of the 
first volume, 

But the next story, “Strife and Peace,” is almost faultless, or, 
if it has faults, our charmed eyes become too friendly to see them. 
Miss Bremer is here on her own peculiar ground, far removed from 
the conventionalities of city life, noting with the affection of a true- 
hearted daughter every trait of her people, and reverently gathering 
up every traditional record, custom, and thought of grand old Scan- 
dinavia. Well does she explain in the following oracular words the 
secret charm that fascinates us in her own works, and in those of 
every truly national writer: ‘‘ They who write with their own life, 
song and legend, who express the depths of being by the silent but 
mighty language of deeds—they are the real authors, the first poets 
of the earth. In the second rank stand those who relate that which 
others have lived.” Yes, in the second rank,—but foremost therein 
are they in whom artis animated by the breath of love, and who are 
one in heart and soul with their originals. What an exquisite scene 
is this from the opening of the story :— 


The morning was clear and fresh. The September sun shone in the 
valley; smoke rose from the cottages. The ladies-mantle, on whose fluted 
cups bright pearls trembled; the silver weed, with its yellow flowers and 
silver glittering leaves, shone in the morning sun beside the footpath, which 
wound along the moss-grown feet of the backs of the mountains. It con- 
ducted to a spring of the clearest water, which after it had filled its basin, 
allowed its playful vein to run murmuring down to the river. 

To this spring, on that beautiful morning, went down Susanna Bjork, and 
there followed her “‘ cocks and hens, and chickens small.” 

Before her waddled with consequential gabblings a flock of geese, which 
were all snow white, excepting one—a grey gander. This one tottered with 
a desponding look a little behind the others, compelled to this by a tyrant 
among the white flock, which, as soon as the grey one attempted to ap- 
proach, drove it back with outstretched neck and yelling cries. The grey 
gander always fled before the white tyrant ; but bald places upon the head 
and neck, proved that he had not come into this depressed condition, without 
those severe combats having made evident the fruitlessness of protesta- 
tion. Not one of the goose madams troubled herself about the ill-used 
gander, and for that reason, Susanna all the more zealously took upon herself 
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with delicate morsels and kind words, to console him for the injustice of his 
race. After the geese, came the well-meaning but awqward ducks; the 
turkey-cock, with his choleric temper and his two foolish wives, one white 
and the other black ; lastly, came the unquiet generation of hens, with the 
handsome, quarrel-loving cocks. The prettiest of all, however, were a flock 
of pigeons which, confidingly and bashfully at the same time, now- alighted 
down upon Susanna’s shoulders and outstretched hand; now flew aloft and 
wheeled in glittering circles around her head ; then settled down again upon 
the earth, where they neatly tripped, with their little fringed feet, stealing 
down to the spring to drink, whilst the geese with great tumult bathed 
themselves in the water and splashed about, throwing the water in pearly 
drops over the grass. Here also was the grey gander, to Susanna’s great 
vexation, compelled by the white one to bathe itself at a distance from the 
others. 

Susanna looked around her upon the beautiful richly-coloured picture 
which lay before her and enjoyed themselves, and evident delight beamed 
from her eyes as she raised them, and with hands pressed together, said 
softly, ‘*O heavens! how beautiful !” 

But shrunk together in terror, tor in that very moment a strong voice just 
beside her broke forth— 


*‘ How glorious is my fatherland, 
The old sea-circled Norroway !” 


And the steward, Harald Bergman, greeted smilingly Susanna, who said 
rather irritated— 
** Yes glorious is my fatherland, 
The ancient rock-bound Norroway ; 
With flowery dale, crags old and grey, 
That spite of time eternal stand !” 


“* Old Norway,” said Susanna as before; I consider it a positive shame 
to hear you talk of your old Norway, as if it were older and more ever- 
lasting than the Creator himself!” 

** And where in all the world,” exclaimed Harald, “‘ do you find a country 
with such a proud, serious people ; such magnificent rivers, and such high 
mountains ?” 

“We have, thank God, men and mountains also in Sweden,” said 
Susanna ; ‘ you should only see them ; that is another kind of thing!” 

“Another kind of thing! What other kind of thing? I will wager 
that there is not a single goose in Sweden which could compare with our 
excellent Norway geese.” 

“No, not one, but a thousand, and all larger and fatter than these. 
Every thing in Sweden is larger and more excellent than in Norway.” 

‘*Larger? The people are decidedly smaller and weaker.” 

“Weaker ? smaller? you should only see the people in Uddevalla, my 
native city !” 

‘* How can anybody be born in Uddevalla? Does anybody really live in 
that city? How can anybody live in it? It is a shame to live in such a 
city ; it is a shame also to drive through it. It is so miserably small, that 
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when the wheels of the travelling-carriage are at one end, the horse has 
already put his head out at the other. Do not talk about Uddevalla. 

“No, with you it certainly is not worth while totalk about it, because you 
have never seen anything else besideNorwegian villages, and cannot, on that 
account, form any idea to yourself, of a proper Swedish city.” 

« Defend me from ever seeing such cities—defend me! And then your 
Swedish lakes ! what wretched puddles they are, beside our glorious Nor- 
wegian ocean !” 

** Puddles! Our lakes! Great enough to drown the whole of Nor- 
way in!”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha! And the whole of Swedenis beside our Norwegian ocean 
no bigger than my cap! and this ocean would incessantly fly over Sweden, 
did not our Norway magnanimously defend it with its granite breast.”’ 

“Sweden defends itself, and needs no other help! Sweden is a fine 
country !” 

** Not half so fine as Norway. Norway reaches heaven with its moun- 
tains. Norway comes nearest to the Creator.” 

** Norway may well be presumptuous, but God loves Sweden best.” 

** Norway, say I!” 

** Sweden, say [!” 

** Norway! Norway for ever! We will see whose throw goes the highest, 
whowinsfor his country. Norway first and highest!’ and with this, Harald 
threw a stone high into the air. 

** Sweden first and last!’’ exclaimed Susanna, whilst she slung a stone 
with all her might. 

Fate willed it that the two stones struck against each other in the air, 
after which they both fell with a great plump down into the spring around 
which the small creatures had assembled themselves. The geese screamed ; 
the hens and ducks flew up in terror; the turkey-hens flew into the wood, 
where the turkey-cock followed them, forgetting all his dignity ; all the 
doves had vanished in a moment,—and with crimsoned hands and _ violent 
contention as to whose stone went the highest, stood Harald and Susanna, 
alone beside the agitated and muddied water of discord. 


Unhappy is the reader who needs to be told what such pretty 
quarrels as these inevitably end in. We must make room for a 
description of a Norwegian dance. 


Perhaps there is no dance which expresses more than the Halling the 
temper of the people who originated :t, which better reflects the life and cha- 
racter of the inhabitants of the North. 

It begins, as it were, upon the ground, amid jogging little hops, accom- 
panied by movements of the arms, in which, as it were, a great strength plays 
negligently. It is somewhat bear-like, indolent, clumsy, half-dreaming. 
But it wakes, it becomes earnest. Then the Duswens up and dance, and dis- 
play themselves in expressions of power, in which strength and dexterity 
seem to divert themselves by playing with indolence and clumsiness, and to 
overcume them. The same person who just before seemed fettered to the 
earth, springs aloft, and throws himself around in the air as though he had 
wings. Then, after many break-neck movements and evolutions, before 
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which the unaccustomed spectator grows dizzy, the dance suddenly assumes 
again its first quiet, careless, somewhat heavy character, and closes as it be- 
gan, sunk upon the earth. 

Loud shouts of applause, bestowed especially upon Harald, resounded on 
all sides as the dance closed. And now they all set themselves in motion for 
a great Halling-polska, and every ‘‘ Gut” chose himself a ‘‘ Jente.” Harald 
had scarcely refreshed and strengthened himself with a can of ale before he 
: again hastened up to Susanna, and engaged her for the Halling-polska. She 
had danced it several times in her own country, and joyfully accepted Harald’s 
invitation. 

This dance, too, is deeply characteristic. It paints the Northern inhabitant’s 
highest joy in life; it is the Berserker-gladness in the dance. Supported 
upon the arm of the woman, the man throws himself high in the air; then he 
catches her in his arms, and swings round with her in wildcircles; then they 
separate ; then they unite again, and whirl again round, as it were, in super- 
abundance of life and delight. The measure is determined, bold, and full 
of life. It is a dance-intoxication, in which people for the moment release 
themselves from every care, every burden and oppression of existence. 

Thus felt also at this time Harald and Susanna. Young, strong, agile, 
they swung themselves around with certainty and ease, which seemed to 
make the dance a sport without any effort; and with eyes stedfastly riveted 
on each other, they had no sense of giddiness. They whirled round, as it 
were, ina magic circle,to the strange, magical music. The understrings 
sounded short and strange. The peculiar enchanted power which lies in the 
clear deeps of the water, in the mysterious recesses of the mountains, in the 
shades of dark caves, which the skalds have celebrated under the names of 
mermaids, mountain-kings ‘and wood-women, and which dragco wn the heart 
so forcibly into unknown, wondrous deeps—this dark song of Nature is heard 
and the understrings* ofthe Halling’s playful, but yet at the same time mel- 
ancholy, tones. It deeply seized upon Susanna’s soul, and Harald also 
seemed to experience thisenchantment. Leaving the wilder movements of 
the dance, they moved around very quietly, arm in arm. | 

‘€O, so through life !”” whispered Harald’s lips, almost involuntarily, as he 
looked deep into Susanna’s beaming, tearful eyes; and, ‘“‘O, so through 
life !’’ was answered in Susanna’s heart, but her lips remained closed. 


What think you, our fair young readers, is not that a delightful 
finale to dance? Aye, but the dance was no lazy dawdling 
quadrille, but a heart-stirring earnest measure. There was truth 
and nature in it, as there was in our own blessed old country dances, 
It is a melancholy fact, dear young ladies, that those good-for- 
nothing quadrilles have had much to do with the alarming increase of 
bachelorship and old maidenhood in these latter gloomy days. 





* The understrings of the so-called Hardanger-fiddle are four metal 
strings which lie under the sounding-board. ‘They are tuned in unison with 
the upper catgut strings, whereby, as well, as by the peculiar form 


of the violin itself, this gives forth a singular strong, almost melancholy 
sound. 
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Art. 1V.—The Nursery Rhymes of England, collected chiefly from 


Oral Tradition. Edited by James Orcnarp HALLiweE Lt. 
Russell Smith. 


Mr. Halliwell being of the opinion that harmless euphonious non- 
sense is a more useful instrument in the hands of children than 
those overstraining books of popular science which some writers 
would thrust upon the tender mind, has not deemed it unworthy of 
his antiquarian celebrity to undertake the formation of as genuine a 
collection of the old vernacular rhymes of, the English nursery as he 
possibly could. He has been careful not to admit any very modern 
compositions, at least none belonging to the present century. He 
says, indeed, that it may be difficult to prove the antiquity of the whole, 
and that very few of them can be traced farther back, or even so far, 
as the sixteenth century ; but adds, that there ‘‘is a peculiar style in 
most of the ancient ones that could not very well be imitated so as to 
deceive a practised ear.” 

The volume was first printed at the close of the year 1841, and for 
the select few (500, we believe) members of the Percy Society. An 
unexpected demand, however, has led to other editions, enlarged and 
improved, a result that might well have been looked for when one 
considers the very curious and attractive nature of the subject, to- 
gether with the information and illustration which Mr. H. brings to 
the exceution of his task. Certainly it isnot so unimportant a matteras 
the phrase euphonious nonsense, if standing alone, would lead the hasty 
reader to imagine, as must be admitted the moment that one is made 
acquainted with the fact that many of these rhymes,—often only 
fragments of old ballads,—have had a very wide dissemination, having 
also extended through several centuries. Their freshness is im- 
memorial, so that there must be that in them, which merits the uni- 
versal and perennial popularity that continues to soothe so many 
millions of querulous little ones, and to re-awaken so much innocent 
and cheerful reminiscence on the part even of people, although not 
in their second childhood, yet who delight to become at moments 
like their children,—to think and sport with them in the nursery and 
to join in their innocent frolics during a vacant hour. 

It may be difficult to account for the extension and the universalit 
which have characterised the existence of these rhymes, but the facts 
are undeniable, and therefore'the subject merits investigation, having a 
relative breadth and earnestness; just as in other cases where to the 
unthinking there may appear only trifling or puerile questions to 
exist, and to the indolent merely subjects for the idle, the ingenious, 
and the speculative. Take a theme not far removed from the one 
immediately before us,—that of our ancient songs and vulgar music. 

It is unquestionable that a history of our ancient songs and vulgar 
music, framed from the scanty gleanings which our olden minstrelsy 
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supplies, would be exceedingly incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
How imperfect, for example, would be the information that could 
be attained upon the ditties and airs of the Anglo-Saxons! Yet 
ballads with easy tunes adapted to them must at all times have been 
the entertainment of the common people, and also of the better sort; 
these ballads and the music being naturally of various kinds,—sati- 
rical, humourous, moral, and nota few of them of the amorous sort. 
Yet Sir John Hawkins has observed, that hardly any of such, with 
the tunes to them, ‘‘are at this day to be met with, and those few 
that are yet extant are only found in odd part books, written without 
bars, and with ligatures, in characters so wbsolete, that all hopes of 
recovering them, orof rendering, to any tolerable degree, intelligible, 
any of the common popular tunes in use before the middle of the 
sixteenth century must be given up.” Still, even although we 
should agree with the learned authority quoted,jto the full extent— 
a thing which we must hesitate to do—ought the scantiness to ope- 
rate asa reason why an effort should not be made to bring under 
one view the little fragments and slight notices which casually offer 
themselves in the course of extensive reading and investigation, 
sometimes where least likely to occur? Ought the dictum of any 
ignorant, short-sighted, and unphilosophic party to deter the anti- 
quarian, the musical and poetic genius, or the competent interpreter 
of concomitant and curious historical lights from pursuing the 
inquiry, or from cherishing a generous enthusiasm concerning its 
scope and its probable rewards ? 

An ingenious Frenchman once projected the history of his country 
by a series of chronological series of songs and ballads; and per- 
haps the multitude of manuscripts and printed collections preserved 
in the Royal Library, and other national or vast repositories would 
have left a diligent compiler at no great loss for abundance of ma- 
terials. A history of England of the same surt would be no less 
interesting and delightful, were the thing possible. Dr. Percy has 
said that in both countries the memory of events was preserved and 
propagated among the ignorant laity, by scarce any other means than 
the popular songs of the Minstrels; that before there were books of 
chivalry in prose, these same disseminators of facts and news fre- 
quently made true events the subject of their songs. But then how 
deeply tinctured must the effusions have been with fable and romance! 
So that while one is forced to admit that such a source of informa- 
tion and illustrative materials must ever be valuable as well as singu- 
larly entertaining, it would be spoiling and perverting its uses and 
character to allow to it an exaggerated importance. In like manner 
let us regard the rhymes for the nursery; let us neither exact from 
them an unnatural gravity or stretched philosophic aims; nor de- 
preciate them below their real worth and capabilities. What! will 
you argue that these jingles and doggerels have no meaning to the 
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opening intellect, seeing that the young mind so readily understands 
them, so earnestly questions relative to the lessons taught, and so 
permanently remembers the teachings; no music, seeing that the ear 
so greedily listens to the rhythm, drinking with delight the harmony 
and smiling the while with unalloyed happiness at the combined 
burden of the song! Surely there cannot here be rhyme without 
reason, or metre without some degree of sense. 

In one of the cheap publications of the Messrs. Chambers of Edin- 
burgh, which is in various respects akin to the volume before us, 
viz., * The Popular Rhymes, Fireside Stories, and Amusements of 
Scotland,” we find the following just thoughts and happily expressed 
introductory remarks,—-the writer speaking of the genuine relics 
mentioned :—* It is to be observed first of all,” says he, that they are, 
in most instances, the production of rustic wits, in some the whimsies 
of mere children, and originally were designed for no higher purpose 
than to convey the wisdom or the humours of the cottage, to soothe 
the murmurs of the cradle, or enliven the sports of the village green. 
The reader is therefore not to expect here anything profound or sub- 
lime, or elegant, or affecting. Butif he can so far, upon occasion, 
undo his mature man as to enter again into the almost meaningless 
frolics of children —if to him the absence of high-wrought literary 
grace is compensated by a simplicity coming directly from na- 
ture, if to him there be a poetry in the very consideration that such 
a trifle was perhaps the same trifle to many human beings like him- 
self hundreds of years ago, and has, times without number, been 
trolled or chanted by hearts light as his own, long since resolved into 
dust,—then it is possible that he may find something in this volume 
which he will consider worthy of his attention.” 

It might serve to guide the reflecting reader to a tolerably accu- 
rate estimate of these and similar rhymes, were he to carry out to 
some extent such inquiries as we merely suggest in the few following 
sentences. Are we not to set it down to a principle beautiful in 
itself and honourable to human nature, that in these far-transmitted 
and endlessly repeated compositions there is hardly or ever a wrong 
thought, a questionable lesson, or a tainted expression? Nothing 
foul and immoral has ever become permanently popular in the 
history.of rhyme. Again, is the reader of the abundant collection 
before us struck with the fact that rural images and objects, domestic 
scenes and affectionate passages, home-speaking and cheerful teachings 
greatly predominate, almost to the er tire banishment, or rather per- 
fect want of knowledge, of the crooked ways of the world and of 
artificial life? Yes, nursery rhymes must belong to the school of 
nature, of home-bred loves, and of all-pervading sympathies. Hence 
it is that they enliven the fancy, touch the heart, and provoke that 
mirth which is health-giving to soul and body. The jingle is in 
accordance with our early requirements, with the natural love of 
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euphony and rhyme. How readily does the young reader run into 
a sing-song with prose! How greatly more apt to remember what 
is couched in verse and in metre than what is unmusically expressed 
in prose. 

Mr. Halliwell has a classification for his collection, which if one 
were hypercritical might be at times quarrelled with either because of 
the unintelligible grounds and the manner in which it is carried out, 
or the manifest violation of the principles laid down. For example we 
do not always perceive a reason for the distinction in the arrangement 
between the ‘* Historical” and the “‘ Tales;” but this is a matter of 
minor importance, the editor, no doubt, at the time, being sensible 
of some sufficient diversity. His division is into Historical, Tales, 
Jingles, Riddles, Proverbs, Lullabies, Charms, Games, Paradoxes, 
Customs, Songs, &c. We now enter upon a few amusing and edify- 
ing samples of a collection, towards which, if two or three other com- 
petent hands were to contribute with the enthusiasm and the per- 
severance of Mr. Halliwell, the result would be one of the greatest 
literary curiosities in the world. As it is the book is unique, far 
outstripping all former attempts of the kind, both as regards number 
of pieces and skilful pains in illustration, extending to the pictorial by 
Mr. Scott, as well as to the verbal and antiquarian by the editor. We 
do not profess to attend to any arrangement, or to do other than make 
a few random dips into the book. Here is one of the Tales :— 


John Cook had a little grey mare ; he, haw, hum ! 
Her back stood up, and her bones they were bare ; he, haw, hum ! 


John Cook was riding up Shuter’s bank; he, haw, hum, 
And there his nag did kick and prank; he, haw, hum. 


John Cook was riding up Shuter’s hill; he, haw, hum. 
The mare fell down, and she made her will; he, haw, hum. 


The bridle and saddle were laid on the shelf; he, haw, hum. 
lf you want any more you may sing it youself; he, haw, hum. 


Is there any possible connection, we wonder, between this childish 
song, heard in infancy on his nurse’s knee, and Byron’s elegant con- 
cluding stanza in the Bride of Abydos? 


A single rose is shedding there 

Its lonely lustre, meek and pale : 

It looks as planted by Despair 

Sowh ite—so faint—the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high ; 

And yet, though storms and blight assail, 
And hands more rude than wintry sky 
May wring it from the stem in vain— 
To-morrow sees it bloom again ! 

The stalk some spirit gently rears, 
And waters with celestial tears.— 
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There is certainly all the difference that might be looked for between 
the germ and its beautiful development corresponding to that between 
childhood and maturer age—between genius and ordinary capacity. 

Many of the rhymes have a variety of versions, having been altered 
according to the taste or the peryersions of different provinces, and 
it is not less worthy of remark that the character of some of them is 
oriental. The relish for a pithy and directly inculcated moral is 
not less manifest from this collection, than that for innocent amuse- 
ment, or the demand for a trial of the mental powers, were it but to 
unriddle a puzzle or point a proverb. Here is one rendering of a Tale 
taken from the spendthrift’s career and ultimate fate: 


My daddy is dead, but I can't tell you how ; 
But he left me six horses to follow the plough : 
With my whim wham waddle ho ! 
Strim stram straddle ho ! 
Bubble ho ! pretty boy, 
Over the brow. 


I sold my six horses to buy me a cow, 
And wasn’t that a pretty thing to follow the plough ? 
With my, &c. 


I sold my cow to buy me a calf, 


For 1 never made a bargain, but J lost the best half, 
With my, &c. 


I sold my calf to buy me a cat, 
To sit down before the fire, to warm her little back: 
With my, &c. 


I sold my cat to buy me a mouse, 


But she took fire in her tail, and so burnt up my house: 
With my, &c. 


The ballad of Giles Collins and Lady Anna is for the young and 


panting bosom, and doubtless many a sympathetic query it hath drawn 
from the eager learners in the nursery :— 


Giles Collins he said to his old mother, 
‘Mother, come bind up my head ; 
And send to the parson of our parish, 
For to-morrow I shall be dead, dead. 
For to-morrow I shall be dead.” 


His mother she made him some water- gruel, 
And stirred it round with a spoon ; 
Giles Collins he ate up his water-gruel, 
And died before ’twas noon, 
And died before ’twas noon. 
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Lady Anna was sitting at her window, 
Mending her night-robe and coif; 
She saw the very prettiest corpse, 
She’d seen in all her life, life, 
She’d seen in all her life. 


‘What bear ye there, ye six strong men, 
Upon your shoulders so high ?”’ 
“We bear the body of Giles Collins, 
Who for love of you did die, die, 
Who for love of you did die.” 


‘Set him down! set him down! (Lady Anna, she cry’d,) 
On the grass that grows so green ; 
To-morrow before the clock strikes ten, 
My body shall lie by his’n his’n, 
My body shall lie by his’n.” 


Lady Anna was buried in the east, 
Giles Collins was buried in the west ; 
There grew a lily from Giles Collins, 
That touch’d Lady Anna’s breast, breast, 
That touch’d Lady Anna’s breast. 


There blew a cold north-easterly wind, 
And cut this lily in twain : 
Which never there was seen before, 
And it never will again, again, 
And it never will again. 


Scarcely so lofty, romantic, and moving is the story of the little 


guinea-pig; but its exploits and destiny have not a less claim upon 
our wonder. 


There was a little Guinea-pig, 
Who, being little, was not big. 
He always walked upon his feet, 
And never fasted when he eat. 


When from a place he ran away, 
He never at that place did stay ; 
And while he ran, as I am told, 

He ne’er stood still for young or old. 


He often squeak’d, and sometimes vi lent, 
And when he squeak’d he ne’er was silent : 
Though ne'er instructed by a cat, 

He knew a mouse was not a rat. 


One day, as I am certified, 

He took a whim and fairly died ; 
And, as I’m told by men of sense, 
He never has been living since. 
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_ There are literary models as well as moral lessons, striking analo” 
gies and allegories, whimsical nonsense, and paradoxical jingles, in 
these trifling metres, The following must have been intended for 
the correction of our modern diffuse, long-winded and omnium- 


gatherum biogiaphers. And yet the hero was no less a personage 
than Solomon Grundy. 


Solomon Grundy, 

Born on a Monday, 
Christened on Tuesday, 
Married on Wednesday, 
Took ill on Thursday, 
Worse on Friday, 

Died on Saturday, 
Buried on Sunday : 
This is the end 

Of Solomon Grundy. 


We must allow the editor to be heard, with his learned earnest- 
ness, while catering for the holyday folks and while preaching for the 
nursery sanctuary. Here is his discoursing of the versions of Jack 
Horner : 


[The tale of Jack Horner has long been appropriated to the nursery. The 
four lines which follow are the traditional ones, and they form part of ‘‘The 
pleasant History of Jack Horner, containing his witty Tricks and pleasant 
Pranks, which he plaied from his Youth to his riper Years,” 12mo; a copy 
of which is in the Bodleian Library, and this extended story is in substance 
the same with “ The Fryer and the Boy.” 12mo, Lond. 1617, and both of 
them are taken from the more ancient story of “ Jack and his step-dame.” 
which has been printed by Mr. Wright. ] 


Little Jack Horner sat in the corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie : 

He put in his thumb, and he took out a plum, 
And said, ‘* What a good boy am I!” 


Our last specimen relates to the “ foles of Gotham.” Dr. Borde, 
by his oversight of one of their most extraordinary achievements, 
proves himself to have been a senseless or an unsuccessful collector. 
Nothing was ever more briefly or tersely narrated; no, not even the 
biography of Solomon Grundy, to both of which stories our eye has 
been directed by an admirer of these nursery ditties; 


[The “ foles of Gotham” are mentioned as early as the fifteenth century in 
the “ Townley Mysteries;”’ and at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, Dr. Andrew Borde made a collection of stories about them, not how- 
ever including the following, which rests on the authority of nursery 
tradition. | 
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Three wise men of Gotham 

Went to sea in a bowl: 

And if the bowl had been stronger, 
My song would have been longer. 


Among the alliterative specimens in Mr. Halliwell’s collection, we 
have not fallen upon any that are of exactly the same tongue-trying 
kind which the Scotch amuse themselves with, and where the tri- 
umph is on the side of him who can with the greatest rapidity run 
over the words and story without a /apsus or a mispronunciation. It 
will be felt on trial that the perplexity arises from the close colloca- 
tion of nearly similar sounds, but yet having a difference that requires 
a quickness and precision that practice is alone likely to lend. The 
following we remember: 


When ye gang to the yeard to blade blades, 
Be sure ye blade braw braid blades. 

Again: 
The clerks mid red room lum reeks briskly. 





Art. V.—Jiistories of Noble Families; with Biographical Notices 
of the most distinguished Individuals in each ; Illustrated by their 
Armorial Bearings, Monuments, Seats, §c.—Compiled and 
Edited by Henry Drummonp, Esq. Parts 1 & 2. Imp. Folio. 
Pickering. 


AT last we have the promise of a genealogical work worthy of the 
aristocracy of England. The subject has been too much neglected 
in this country, while it has been carried to excess by writers of 
family histories in Italy, Germany, and France. The catalogue of 
even the principal genealogical histories of these countries would oc- 
cupy many pages, and it would be pedantry merely to give their 
titles without entering into their distinctive merits. Among the 
most attractive of the French authors is the Marquis de Valbonnois; 
his Histoire de Dauphin et des Princes qui ont porté le nom du 
Dauphin, is only equalled by Baker’s elaborate History of 
Northamptonshire. Du Bouchet in France and Cleveland in Eng- 
land, have both written the history of the family of Courtenay, which 
has been also dignified by the commentary of Gibbon.* Du Chesne 





* The sarcastic observation of Gibbon on Dr. Ezra Cleaveland’s work,— 
‘The rector of Honiton had more gratitude than industry and more industry 
than criticism,” we think far too severe. Few have the critical acumen of 
Gibbon, and fewer still have attained a style which combines terseness with 
ornateness without the adventitious aid of similitude, while it conveys a com- 
prehensive idea of the subject. 
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on the family of Bethune and Montmorency, vies with Anderson and 
Whiston’s history of the house of Ivery, now represented by the 
Earl of Egmont, and which is not exceeded in its origin and true 
nobility by any existing family.— Vaughan’s Memorials of the Stuart 
Dynasty contains much to interest the reader. Had Sir Egerton 
Brydges applied his mind to the genealogies and historical notices of 
the greater and lesser nobility of his country, instead of starting an 
ignis fatuus and endeavouring to induce others to follow him into 
his mirage, perhaps Mr. Drummond’s work might not have been 
required. 

To many, such studies, particularly in this utilitarian age, may be 
deemed of little consequence, but the historians of mankind rightly 
set a hizh value on them, and we know that Burleigh, Camden, Sel- 
den, Orford, Oxford, and many more, not only studied genealogy, 
but have recommended it, as illustrating the progress of our race, 
and often clearing up doubtful points of history, or affording clues 
by which to unravel obscurities. The connection between individual 
and general history is too obvious to require more than a very brief 
notice. The former constitutes the parts, informing posterity of the 
manners, customs, mental characteristics and the modus operandi by 
which the general results were attained, and thus giving materials to 
the philosophers of after ages to trace the progress of man, and to 
deduce principles from the accumulated experience of facts by which 
to warn or to guide their own generation and those which are to come. 
One of the great certain marks of geuius, is being in advance of the 
age in which it lives, and by its energy and individuality to stamp 
the age with its own impress. The prominent greatness of indivi- 
duals has also the effect of giving an interest concerning those who 
preceded and those who followed them, and induces comparisons 
which lead to a more correct estimate of times, national phases, and of 
the moral and intellectual condition of mankind at different epochs, 

Family genealogies are only despised by those who, from circum- 
stances over which they had nocontrol, cannot refer to ancestral de- 
scent. The foible—if it must so be called—of national ancestry, 
has been often exhibited, and sometimes the cause of disputes only 
terminated by the ultimate argument of physical force. The Ar- 
cadians assumed the proud distinction of having existed before the 
moon; the Phrygians and Scythians of being the oldest of man- 
kind. While the fair damsels of Athens loved beyond all other 
ornaments to exhibit in their hair the golden cicad typical of the 
fancied autochthonian origin of their race. Homer’s Hesiod gives 
numerous examples of the claims of heroes to divine origin. Per- 
chance the priests during the mysteries of initiation, arrayed in the 
received attributes of deities, may have given foundation to those 
cherished traditions. Cesar was traced in clear descent from Venus, 
Alexander claimed to be the son of Jupiter Ammon. The Chinese 
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claim an indistinct descent from heaven, and therefore call their 
country the Celestial Empire, and their emperor brother to the Sun 
and Moon. Cesar in his Commentaries speaks of the high estimation 
in which the Germans, in his time, held long and ‘distinguished 
descent. Cicero was of opinion that the best history of Rome was 
that of private families. Even Atticus wrote a genealogy of the 
later Brutus, connecting him with the patriot of the same name who 
expelled the Tarquins—he forgot to add the important historical 
notice, that the later Brutus mi stabbed his friend and benefactor 
was a money lender at 4835 per cent, and pestered Cicero to support 
his jackal attorney Scaptius, and to assist him in getting in his loans 
and the interest on them; and like our Levis, Gibbs’s, Gibbins’s, 
Davis’s, Foord’s, Isaacs, &c., et hoc genus omne, would have either the 
body and soul or the principal and interest. Gibbon in his sarcastic 
and contemptuous summary of this patriot’s character,* tells us that 
he starved, according to law, with the assistance of Appius Claudius, 
his father-in-law, and Scaptius the common law attorney, five of his 
debtors to death. 

But to return to our subject. Paulus A®milius tells us, that the 
great French families assumed an equality with Clovis, and that one 
Canacer disputed the right to the crown on the ground of his 
genealogy. ‘The debate mentioned by Tacitus, lib. xi., on recruiting 
the senate from the chiefs of Gallia Comata, shows how keenly the 
feeling relative to family descent was entertained by the Romans. 
Ordericus Vitalis, in the time of Norman William, was minute in 
his details of the English families then existing. The Battle Rolls 
also prove that the feeling was equally strong on the part of the 
Normans. Something substantial must have been connected with 
this opinion of its importance, and we find that, wherever natural 
superiority accompanied high birth, its influence was really and 
greatly important. Pre-eminence was, and is now, more readily 
attainable by those who hold a high descent, to which deference is 
always shown. It is certainly remarkable that republicans from 
time immemorial have been tenacious of their genealogies: Athens, 
Rome, and North America, both the aborigines and the modern 
settlers, are equally exacting on the declaration of ancestry; and 
the Yankee, who only guesses that in some far distant country he 
probably had a orandfather, would “whittle” his chair with his 
bowie knife at the bare supposition that he was not entitled, if in 
Europe, to sixteen quarters in his coat of arms. 

Much has been written on the origin of names: among the patri- 
archal tribes some quality either of mind, body, or circumstances 
gave the cognomen. The same prevail among the North Ameri- 

can Indians and some other tribes. One name sufficed the ancient 





* Miscellaneous Works, edited by Lord Sheffield, vol. 5. 
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Britons, with few exceptions, as Uther Pendragon. The Saxons, 
similarly to the Israelites, used a syllable, ing, to denote immediate 
descent, as Atheling, the son of Athel; so the syllable Ben, among 
the Hebrews, denoted son, as Ben Mordecai, the son of Mordecai. 
Mac in Scotland means son, as Macdonald, the son of Donald; in 
Ireland Oy, or O, has a similar signification, as O’Neil, the grandson 
of Neil. The old Romans or Northmen prefixed Fitz, the ancient 
and modern Prussian wits, as Fitz Gilbert, Peter Paulowitz, Peter 
the son of Paul. The Poles indulge in sky, which is always af- 
fixed, as Poniatowsky, Jablonsky, and which has the same meaning. 
Although not so general, here we have our Smithson, Johnson, 
Thompson, Robinson, showing the extended use of the same custom. 
In this country it is either indicative of an uncertain or very recent 
origin. The Welch ap, formerly vap, bears some affinity in sound to 
the digammic Fapo, and is as much entitled to be considered a deri- 
vative as Fitz and Witz from Filius, as more than one ingenious 
writer has averred. The Anglo-Saxons selected many of their 
names with reference either to estimable moral and mental qualities, 
or to distinguished attainments. Camden has given us a_ long list of 
them, of which we shall quote a few as illustrations. Alfred, all 
peace—Aldred, all reverend—Botolph, help ship—Edward, faithful 
man—E,dmund, truth speaker—Godwin, beloved of God—Leofwin, 
win love—Hengist, horse—for, probably, a horseman—Walwin, a 
conqueror. These namesare far more graceful than some of the most 
celebrated Latin names, which, because they are Roman, are thought 
much of by little boys and schcol-masters, or, as Camden says, 
‘because you understand them not; and if you will compare them 
with our most homely names, you will disclaim them; for what is 
Tronto but beetle-brow’d; Coesius, but cat’s eyes; Pactus, but pink- 
eyed; Cocles, one eye; Naso, bottle-nose, or nosey; Galla, maggot 
(as Sentorius interpreteth); Selo, ape’s nose; Aneus, crooked arm; 
Pansa, broad foot; Stratoe, squint eye; Suillius, swine eared ; 
Capeto, jobber-noll; Calous, broad pate; Crispus, curl pate; 
Flaccus, loll-eared; Labeo, blobber lip; Scaurus, knobbed heeled; 
Varus, bow-legged; Pedo, long shanks; Marcellus, hammer; Chilo, 
flat-lips 2 Those great names also, Fabius, Lentulus, Cicero, Piso, 
Stato, are no more in our tongue than bean-man, lintel, chick-pease, 
pease-cod-man, branch; for, as Pliny saith, these names were first 
appropriated to them for skill in sowing these grains.” 

It must be obvious that localities, pursuits, situations of trust and 
honour, supposed or real likenesses to natural objects, trades, pecu- 
liarities, exploits, have given rise to the greater number of the 
names of England, and indeed of other countries. Camden, Ver- 
stegan, Buchanan, and many more, have treated on the subject, and 
later writers have merely used their materials in other words. 
Like all human customs, the adoption, the assumption, and the con- 
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ferring of names has been progressive; it is evident that every 
member of a community, however small, must have some appella- 
tive (even in Siberia the exiles answer to a number). At first the 
designations would be simple, suggested by locality, occupation, or 
some other peculiarity, and consequently liable to change in suc- 
ceeding generations; the inconvenience would at last be felt, and 
lead to a fixed nomenclature. Such was the progress in this country. 
The Anglo-Saxon race gave or adopted appellatives in accordance 
with their views and wishes, and although the Normans brought in 
many Scripture names, and thus added to the uncertainty of genea- 
logical descent, it was not until the reign of Edward II. that it was 
nade imperative on all persons to adopt and adhere to one name. 
The tracing of genealogies before that time is replete with uncer- 
tainty, and cannot be effectually done without experience, skill, and 
great perseverance; and even after the exercise of these qualities the 
successful issue amounts to a very few in a great number. Sur and 
sire names were certainly used in some instances before the Con- 
quest, of which undoubted proofs remain, but were not general until 
after the period mentioned. The unrestrained, whimsical, unac- 
countable changes in the names of the male descendants of families 
almost sets at defiance the skill of the most industrious and pro- 
found heralds and antiquaries. Those names of landholders which 
were the same as the names of the castles, strongholds, residences, 
and estates where they dwelt, are the most likely to be traced back 
to a very remote period. Of those many yet remain, and some of 
the names admit of no interpretation, but are known to have been 
extensive possessions held by men of power, whose ancestors must 
have been settled long before the Conquest. The nobility of Scot- 
land who can produce no written proofs of their original titles, 
standon a similar footing, and must be considered as among the 
oldest families or clans in these dominions. 

To trace the odd, curious, and characteristic soubriquets of some 
of our noble and other families, would occupy more space than we 
can spare, but we will give one or more illustrations. Few names 
sound more magniloquent than Algernon Percy.—The Normans 
shaved the whole face, William de Percy went with Duke Robert 
in 1096 to Palestine, and chose to wear whiskers of enviable magni- 
tude, and had given to him the soubriquet of Alsgernons, or the 
man with the whiskers; Percy was derived from a young knight 
who was among the besieged at Alnwick Castle in 1092, when the 
fortress was reduced to the last extremity by Malcolm King of 
Scotland. He mounted a fleet horse, and without armour, but 
holding a spear with the keys on the point, as was usual when 
intending to surrender, rode leisurely into the besiegers’ camp, and 
couched his spear reverently, as if to deliver the keys to King Mal- 
colm ; but, watching his opportunity, urged on his horse, and 
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pierced the monarch through the eye, and escaped—hence he ob- 
tained the name of Pierce-eye, which soon was abbreviated to Percy ; 
to it was prefixed as a Christian name, Algernon; and thus the 
aaistocratic appellation of Algernon Percy. The name of T'ynte 
is derived from a source still more romantic: At the battle of As- 
calon in 1192, Richard Coeur-de-Lion observed a young knight clad 
in white armour, and the housings of his charger also white, perform 
deeds of surpassing daring and valour; the king declared that he 
had done more than six croisés, and conferred on him the following 
coat of arms: “alion gules on a field argent, between six crosselets 
of the first, and the motto ‘ Z'ynctus eruore Saraceno.’” His des- 
cendants assumed the name of Tynte, and have borne it eVer since. 
The young knight was of the race of Arundel. 

We should not be justified in supposing that feats of arms even 
in early times were the only, although a very fertile, source from which 
nobility was derived ; statesmen, diplomatists, lawyers, have given 
their quota, and commerce a fair proportion. From lords mayors 
we have many peerages. ‘The ancestor of the Earl of Dartmouth 
was one Thomas Legge or Leggett, a skinner, who was twice lord 
mayor, and lent Edward II. £300 for prosecuting his war in France; 
William Greville was the “flower of woolstaplers” and citizen of 
London, from whom the Earl of Warwick is lineally descended ; 
Thomas Cornwallis was merchant and sheriff of London in 1378, and 
the founder of the present family which bears the coronet of a mar- 
quisate. The house of Wentworth was founded by a retainer of 
Cardinal Wolsey, who was knighted for his fidelity to his fallen 
patron by Henry VIII.; he was an alderman and sheriff in 1505. 
In 1425, John Coventry, a mercer and lord mayor, laid the founda- 
tion of the Earls of Coventry. 

A worthy merchant tailor who was lord mayor of London was 
the stitch which fixed the family of the present Earl of Craven ; 
Alderman John Cowper, who was Sheriff in 1551, founded the race 
now represented by Earl Cowper, to Alderman Marsham the present 
Earls of Romney owe their station and wealth; Sir Michael 
Dormer, lord mayor in1541, foundedthefamily of the present peer 
of that name; a goldsmith and jeweller, William Ward, in the 
time of Charles I., founded the race of Viscount Dudley ; in the 
reign of Edward VI., Sir Rowland Hill, lord mayor, became the 
starting point from which rose the peerage of Berwick. 

Of some modern peers we will not speak personally, but merel 
remark, that they have been pitchforked into the House of Lords 
without having either inthe persons of their ancestors or their own 
added anything to either the arts, arms, science or literature of 
their country, and have proved themselves as complete dummies in 


the senate as could be desired, since their votes are of equal value 
with those of the greatest talkers. 
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In our day, education and manners in men are sufficient to vir- 
tually level the distinctions between the peer and the commoner, but 
unless fortune and political influence are added, marriage too often 
revives the conventional distance, as the female aristocracy of this 
country are more exclusive than the males. ‘There can be no doubt 
that an English gentleman is de jure the equal of any peer, being 
the “lesser nobility.” Four generations of men entitled to wear 
coat armour constituted a gentleman. Henry V., in 1417, when 
embarking in the war with France, ordered, under a heavy penalty, 
that no one should accompany him who was not entitled to wear 
coat armour; and soon after, Henry VI., in 1428, issued writs to 
the justices to return lists of gentlemen and knights. Lord Bar- 
rington, on being asked by a German Prince what rank an Esquire 
bore in this country, replied, using the word Esquire for Gentleman, 
“IT cannot, Sir, exactly inform you, but an English Esquire is 
considerably above a German Baron and somewhat below a German 
Prince.” Travellers should be awake to the propriety of considering 
themselves noble when in Germany, if they are gentlemen of family 
and descent, otherwise their reception might not be what they have a 
right to expect. 

In Germany, every tradesman is addressed ‘ To the well-born,” 
until the words have no more meaning than our title of Esquire, to 
which now all aspire. In Scotland, we understand that an attempt 
has been made with some success to get rid of the title and super- 
scription of Esquire, by substituting the mere sirname and residence. 
Justices of the peace, members of the Government and officers of the 
household, and officers in the Navy to the rank of Lieutenant and 
in the Army to that of Captain, are the only persons de facto enti- 
tled to the title; all others who assume it do so without a right. The 
true gentleman is of the lesser nobility, and ranks in reality higher 
than a peer who is not by descent of four generations a gentleman. 
Fortune, however, in this mercantile, money-loving and money- 
getting country, takes practical precedence over every rank, so that a 
commoner with £60,000 a-year is estimated far above an earl with- 
out an income. Among the truly noble and wealthy, talent, scientific 
acquirements, when accompanied with good manners, find attention 
and that reception before which allapparent superiority vanishes—it 
is a marked characteristic of the elite of our nobility. 

No doubt can be entertained of Mr. Drummond’s acquirements 
and abilities to execute the arduous task he has undertaken—(not 
for profit, for that can never be derived from such a work, excepting 
hereafter to the purchasers of it, since the number is limited,) of 
which the two parts published give unquestionable proofs. The 
families of Ashburnham, Arden, Compton, Cecil and Harley are 
those treated of; the first part contains twenty-two, the second 
twenty-seven illustrations, some of them coloured portraits from 
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authentic pictures, as well executed and the characteristics of the 
persons and the painters as well transferred as any extant; monu- 
ments, family seats, and blazonry, make up the remainder. The 
heraldic portion of the illustrations is the work of Mr. Frederic Mon- 
tagu, and well supports his reputation. It is to be regretted that 
the fear of expense deters Mr. Drummond from including the female 
lines, some of which are more positive, we mean more direct, from 
our Saxon Kings, and also from the Plantagenets, than any male 
lines. We think that the greater and lesser nobility (which would 
include the larger portion of the landed proprietary) ought to support 
such a work ; it has, however, been said, that the junior branches of 
distinguished families have shewn more desire to support the work 
than the senior branches. We trust that Mr. Drummond will induce 
many of our noble and ancient families to hunt up their manuscript 
records in their libraries and muniment rooms, for the purpose of 
perpetuating the fame of their races and facilitating the labours of 
the able author whose work must give those records a permanency 
which the accidental destruction of a single record might obscure for 
ever. 

We think Mr. Drummond’s “‘ Introduction ” to his work shows 
timidity, not in what he has done, but in not having done much 
more. He gives in it proof of being capable of grasping the whole 
subject, and of so arranging it as to convert what at first appears to 
be dry and unpromising, into an attractive and useful study, which 
must add interest to every page of our history, by associating in the 
memory the biography of individuals with the events in which they 
are recorded to have taken part. The genealogies contained in the 
work are interspersed with letters and anecdotes which illuminate 
the persons and the times, and in some instances throw light on de- 
tails which adds greatly to the zest of the descriptions of manners and 
the tone of thought of days gone by, and whose finer touches are gra- 
dually worn away by the passing wing of Time, as the master 
touches of the sculptor, which give life and spirit to the marble, 
are destroyed by the abrasure of the elements, leaving a lifeless 
outline, and a faint idea of its former spirit. 








Art. VI.—The Highlands of Athiopia. By Major W. Corn- 
WALLIS Harris. 3 vols, 8vo. Longman and Co. 


Tue days are long past when Abyssinia was a name to awaken ro- 
mantic visions in Western minds. The glories of Prester John, on 
which the essentially concrete imagination of the middle ages de- 
lighted to dwell, have faded away into the realms of fable. The 
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interest excited with regard to the great Christian empire of Africa 
by the Jesuit missionaries, and revived in another form by the enter 
prising traveller Bruce, belongs to bygone things ; and we are strongly 
impressed with the belief that a great majority of young Englishmen, 
of average attainments, have at the present day no more knowledge 
of Abyssinia than is comprised in some vague reminiscences of the 
schoolboy’s scanty geographical lessons. Ask them to narrate off- 
hand all they know on the subject, and ten to one the sum and sub- 
stance of their reply will be, that Abyssinia is a country far away 
beyond Egypt, the people of which entertain very heritical notions 
in gastronomy, and hold that beefsteaks, like oysters, should be eaten 
alive. 

Ignorance and indifference like this are surely not creditable to an 
age that boasts of its superior enlightenment, nor will they long be 
excusable. Events are strongly tending to bring prominently under 
the notice of European maritime powers the hitherto comparatively 
neglected regions of eastern Africa; and we have cheering grounds 
to hope that ere long they will minister to a new and lucrative branch 
of English commerce, whilst, in so doing, their people will acquire 
habits of industry and order, that will gradually raise them in the 
scale of civilization. It happens, fortunately, that the chief native 
power in this part of the continent, is the Christian kingdom of Shoa, 
formerly a part of the great empire of Abyssinia, the inhabitants of 
which entertain a fanatical horror of the creed of the Mohammedan 
slave dealers, at present the monopolisers of all the trade of the 
country, and are naturally disposed to listen to the overtures of 
Christians engaged in more legitimate commerce. Shoa, as a glance 
at the map will show, is not a maritime country; but its influence 
extends widely over the barbarous tribes all around it, both towards 
the interior and along the seaboard, and through it pass all the main 
streams of the existing caravan commerce. Our East Indian govern- 
ment, convinced of the importance of concluding a commercial treaty 
with the king of Shoa, sent a well-appointed mission to that monarch 
early in the year 1841. Major Harris, the author of the volumes 
before us, had the conduct of the friendly expedition, and happily 
accomplished its objects, not only by effecting the proposed treaty, 
but also by making, in conjunction with his companions, a most 
favourable impression on the minds of both king and people. The 
services of our gallant countrymen, especially in this latter respect, 
are not to be lightly estimated. They were performed under circum- 
stances that required a long and unwearied exercise of prudence, 
firmness, patience and good nature ; and these qualities were for 
eighteen trying months steadily put forth, in a manner which we are 
convinced will long redound to the honour and advantage of Eng- 
land. It is a matter of deep importance to what manner of man is 


committed the task of representing the English character, and uphold- 
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ing the national name among semi-barbarous peoples. Look, for 
instance, to the Levant. There the French long maintained a pre- 
eminence that cast all other Europeans, ourselves included, into the 
shade. Of late years, however, the natives of Syria and Iigypt have 
made a pointed distinction between the English and the Franks, 
honourably excepting the former from the sentence of scorn and 
aversion in which they had been used to confound them with the 


latter. Long may our countrymen continue to merit these better 


sentiments; but let it never be forgotten that for the change in our 
favour, and a vast revolution it was indeed, we are indebted to the 
moral grandeur and worth of one man, Sir Sidney Smith. ‘ His 
word was like God’s word; it never failed,” said the sententious 
Arab, and the saying has since become a proverb applied to English- 
men in general. The perusal of the interesting and instructive 
volumes before us, has left in our minds a strong inclination to think, 
that for many a year to come the merchant and the wayfarer, whose 
avocations may lead them amongst the subjects and allies of Sahela 
Selassie, will find their best passport and safeguard in their claim to 
community of country with Major Harris and the companions of his 
mission. 

The portof Tajura is distant 870 miles from Ankéber, the capital 
of Shoa. ‘The caravan route between these two points is beset with 
difficulties and dangers of every kind. ..The country is for the most 
part a hideous wilderness of rocks and crags, sheltering a ferocious 
and brutalized race, who know no higher gratification than wanton 
bloodshed. Water is only to be procured at distances varying from 
3 to 15, 20, 30 miles; and the wells being in possession of sundry 
lawless hordes, the safety of the caravan can only be provided for by 
purchasing at a high rate the protection of whatever leader may 
happen for the time to have most influence amongst the tribes. The 
season in which the journey was undertaken by our countrymen was 
particularly unpropitious, The vexatious difficulties they experienced 
in obtaining carriage, in consequence of the insatiable rapacity of 
governors and people of Tajura, delayed their march so as to oblige 
them to cross the plain of the Tehama during the height of the 
fiery and unwholesome blast, which throughout the months of June 
and July sweeps over that waterless tract fromthe south-west; besides 
making it impossible for them to reach Abyssinia before the setting- 
in of the annual heavy rains, when the river Hawash becomes im- 
passable for weeks together. Under these circumstances there was 
nothing very cheering in the prospect of the journey before 


them, but they, every man of them, “set a stout heart to a steep 
brae,” and— 


With a feeling of pleasure akin to that expenienced by Gil Blas when he 
escaped from the robbers’ cave, the party at length bad adieu to Tajura. 
Of all the various classes and denominations of men who inhabit the terres- 
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trial globe, the half-civilized savages inhabiting this seaport, are perhaps the 
most thoroughly odious and detestable. They have ingeniously contrived 
to loose every virtue wherewith the rude tribes to which they pertain, may 
once have been adorned; and having acquired nothing in exchange, save 
the vices of their more refined neighbours, the scale of abject degradation to 
which they are now reduced, can hardly descend lower. Under this sweep- 
ing, and very just condemnation, the impotant Sultan, Mohummad ibn 
Mohammad, stands preeminently in relief. 


One general description is applicable to the population inhabiting 
the country otf Adel, between the Red Sea and Southern Abyssinia. 
They are commonly called by the generic names of Adaiel or Dana- 
kil, though these are more properly the designations of individual 
tribes. They all speak the same language, yet ‘‘ can hardly be said 
to constitute a nation, being so widely ispersed that for many days 
together not a trace of man is to be discovered over the joyless deserts 
which form the lot of his inheritance scorched by an ardent sun, and 
alive only with moving pillars of sand. 


From time immemorial every individual has been his own king. Each 
marauding community is marked bya wild independence; and the free spirit 
of the whole is to be traced in the rapine, discord, and bloodshed, which 
universally prevails. Theirs is ‘‘ an iron sky and a soil of brass,” where the 
clouds drop little rain, and the earth yields no vegetation. it is no ‘land 
of rivers of water,” nor have the lines fallen in pleasant places. The desert 
stretches far on every side, strewed with black boulders of heated lava, and 
enveloped by a glowing atmosphere. In this country of perfidy and vin- 
dictive ferocity, the proprietors of the barren land murder every stranger who 
shall intrude, and the common benefits of water are an object of perpetual 
‘ontest. Reprisal and revenge form the guiding maxim ofall. Monsters not 
men, their savage propensities are pourtaryed in a dark and baleful eye, and 
the avenger of blood is closely dogging the footsteps of one half the 
population. Many of the Adaiel are extensive owners of camels, and deal 
largelyin slaves,—a trade which yields three hundred per cent. with the least 
possible risk or trouble to the merchant; but when not upon the journey 
periodically undertaken to acquire the materials of this traffic, all lead a 
life of indolence and gross sensuality. Their delight is to be dirty and idle. 
They wear the same cloth without ablution until it fairly drops from the 
back. Basking in the sun, and arranging their curly locks with the point 
of the skewer, they indulge in unlimited quantities of snuff, and mumble 
large rolls of tobacco and ashes, which are so thrusted between the upper 
lip and the white teeth, as to impart the unseemly appearance of a growing 
wen, and if temporarily removed are invariably deposited behind the feft 
ear. No race of men in the world stink more offensively; but whilst pol- 
luting the atmosphere with rancid tallow and putrid animal intestines, they 
never condescend to approach a christian without holding their own noses. 

Amongst the Danakil are to be found some of the most scowling, ill- 
favoured, and hideous looking savages in the universe, but the features of 
the majority have an Arab cast which supports the legend of their origin; 
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and notwithstanding the influence exerted upon their lineaments by passions 
uncontrolled, the expression of many is pleasing, and even occasionally 
intellectual. All are muscular and active, but singularly scraggy and loosely 
knit, and to an easy shuffling gate is added a national addiction to standing 
cross-legged. Young as well as old take infinite pains to disfigure the 
person, and thus to render it ferocious in appearance. Scars obtained in 
brawls and conflicts from stones and cold steel are esteemed the highest 
ornaments, and the breast and stomach are usually seamed with a mystic 
maze of rhombs and reticulated triangles, produced by scarification witha 
sharp fragment of obsidian so as to resemble the plan of a fortified town 
of days gone by. 

The upper lip is denuded with the crese, and the scanty beard is suffered 
to flourish in curls along the cheeks and over the chin; whilst the hair, 
coarse and long, saturated with grease and mutton fat from infancy, and 
exposed during life to the fiercest sun, becomes crisped into a thick curly 
mop, like a counsellor’s wig, which is shaved behind on a line between the 
ears, and constitutes the first great pride of the proprietor. The picking it 
out into a due spherical form, affords employment during his ample leisure. 


So much for the Danakil. Let us now make acquaintance with 
one of the most remarkable features of their country, the Tehama 


with its salt basin the Bahr Assal. Major Harris thus describes the 
latter. 


The first glimpse of this strange phenomenon, although curious, was far 
from pleasing. An elliptical basin, seven miles in its transverse axis, half 
filled with smooth water of the deepest cserulean blue, and half with a 
solid sheet of snow-white glittering salt, the offspring of evaporation, 
girded on three sides with huge hot-looking mountains, which dip their 
bases into the very bowl, and on the fourth by crude half-formed rocks of 
lava, broken and dislocated by the most unintelligible chasms, it presented 
the appearance of a spoiled or at least of a very unfinished piece of work. 
Bereft alike of vegetation and of animal life, the appearance of the wilder- 
ness of Jand and stagnant water, over which gloomy silence prevails, and 
which seems a temple for ages consecrated to drought, desolation, and 
sterility, is calculated to depress the spirit of every beholder. No sound 
broke upon the ear; not a ripple played upon the waters; the molten sur- 
face of the lake, like burnished steel, lay unruffled by a breeze; the fierce 
sky was without acloud; and the angry sun, like a ball of metal at a white 
heat, rode triumphant in a full blaze of noontide refulgence, which in sicken- 
ing glare was darted back on the straining vision of the fainting wayfarer, 
by the hot sulphury mountains that encircle the still hollow basin. A white 
foam on the shelving shore of the dense water did contrive for a brief mo- 
ment to deceive the eye with an appearance of motion and fluidity ; but the 


surface on more attentivetobservation, ever remained unchanged—a crystal- 
lized effervescence. . . . «. « - 


Foul-mouthed vampires and ghouls were alone wanting to complete the 
horrors of this accursed spot, which from its desolate position, might have 
been believed the Jast stage in the habitable world. A close mephitic stench, 
impeding respiration, arose from the saline exhalations of the stagnant 
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lake. . . . Columns of burning sand which at quick intervals towered high 
into the dazzling atmosphere, became so illumined as to appear like tall 
pillars of fire. Crowds of horses, mules, and fetid camels, tormented to 
madness by the dire persecutions of the poisonous gad-fly, flocked recklessly 
with an instinctive dread of the climate to share the only bush; and obsti- 
nately disputing with their heels the slender shelter it afforded, compelled 
several of the party to seek refuge in noisome caves formed along the foot 
of the range by fallen masses of volcanic rock, which had become heated to a 


temperature seven-times in excess of a potter’s kiln, and fairly baked up the 
marrow in the bones. 


In this unventilated and diabolical hollow, dreadful indeed were 
the sufferings in store for both man and beast, with the thermometer 
standing at 126 deg. under the shade of cloaks and umbrellas, and 
with a miserably scanty supply of loathsome water. Not a drop of 
fresh water existed within many miles, and all that it was possible to 
dole out to each of the party during twelve tedious hours, was two 
quarts of a beverage, compared with which a draught from “ the 
gilded pool” were luxury, and which, far from alleviating thirst, only 
aggravated its horrors. Having been taken from an impure well at 
Sangallo, put in fresh hides stripped from the rank he-goat which 
were besmeared inside and out with old tallow and strong bark tan, 
and having then been churned for two nights and two broiling days 
on the camel’s back, the putrid liquid could be smelt at a distance of 
twenty yards; yet all, native and European, were struggling for a taste 
of the brick-dust coloured infusion. Think of that, ye gentlemen 
who live at home at ease, and ye feather-bed travellers who storm 
and bluster if plenty of London bottled porter be not forthcoming in 
in the deserts of Egypt. 

It does infinite credit to the courage and energy of the travellers, 
that, under these circumstances of suffering and privation, they de- 
termined the latitude, longitude, and level of this strange and fearful 
spot. The surface of the Bahr Assal is 570 feet below the level of 
the sea: a stream of lava six miles in breadth separates it from the 
head of the Gulf of Tajura, of which our author conjectures it ori- 
ginally formed a continuation, till parted from it by a barrier of vol- 
canic origin. Ullool and Dus are two smaller basins of similar cha- 
racter, at no great distance to the northward. The salt of all these 
lakes is a valuable monopoly, jealously preserved by the Mudaito 
and Danakil tribes, particularly that of the smaller basins, which is of 
a finer quality. The interior of the country is hence supplied with 
this indispensable requisite of life, the rectangular blocks of which 
Serve even as acirculating medium. 

Our author vividly pourtrays the horrors of the night march by 
which the tortured party made their escape from this appalling region. 
The strongest and most stout-hearted all but succumbed beneath 
their sufferings. Dogs incontinently expired on the road; horses 
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and mules that once lay down, being unable from exhaustion to 
walk, were reluctantly abandoned to their fate ; and even the 
fearless soldier, subdued and unmanned by thirst, lay gasping by 
the way side, and heedless of the exhortation of his officers, hailed 
approaching dissolution with delight, as bringing the termination 
of tortures which were not to be endured. Two of the seamen of 
the “Constance” who accompanied the expedition, were conveyed 
back to their vessel only to die, nor did any of the adventurous 
party escape without feeling in severe after illness the unwhole- 
some influence upon the human constitution of that waste and 
howling wilderness. 

It was “‘ with feelings allied for the moment to escape from the 
horrors of purgatory to the gates of paradise,” that our countrymen 
at last beheld at Goongoontch the first running stream, that had 
greeted their eyes since leaving the shores of Asia, and quaffed an 
unlimited quantity of cool though brackish fluid. 


Here terminated the dreary passage of the dire ‘T’echéama—an iron-bound 
waste, which, at this inauspicious season of the year, opposed difficulties al- 
most overwhelming in the path of the traveller. Setting aside the total 
absence of water and forage throughout a burning tract of fifty miles, its 
manifold intricate mountain passes, bareiy wide enough to admit the transit 
of a loaded camel, the bitter animosity ofthe wild blood thirsty tribes by 
which they are infested, and the uniform badness of the road, if road it may 
be termed, everywhere beset with huge jagged blocks of lava, and intersected 
by perilous acclivities and descents; it is no exaggeration to state that the 
stifling sirocco which sweeps .across the unwholesome salt flat during the 
hotter months ofthe year, could not fail within eight-and-forty hours to des- 
troy the hardiest European adventurer. Some idea of the temperature of 
this region may be derived from the fact of fifty pounds of well-packed 
spermaceti candles having, during the short journey from Tajira, been so 
completely melted out of the box as to be reduced to a mere bundle of 
wicks. Even the Danakil, who from early boyhood have been accustomed 
to traverse the burning lava of Tehama, never speak of it but in conjunction 
with the devouring element of whose properties it partakes so liberally, and 
when alluding to the Lake of Salt, invariably designate it ‘‘ Fire.’ ’ 


At Goongoonteh a sergeant, a corporal, and a Portuguese fol- 
lower were murdered in their sleep by prowling Eesah, who, eluding 
the sentry, stole into the bivouac, and after the alarm was given 
escaped again under cover of their intricate native rocks. The only 
motive of the murder appears to have been the desire to snatch from 
the mutilated bodies of the victims that proof of a bloody deed which 
confers high honour on its barbarous perpetrators. For every vic- 
tim, sleeping or waking, that falls under his knife, the murderer is 
entitled to wear a white ostrich feather in his hair, and to put one 
more copper bracelet on his arm, and one more silver or pewter stud 
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on the hilt of his creese—his reputation for prowess and braver 
rising amongst clansmen in proportion to the atrocity of the attendant 
circumstances. 

When the mission reached the more salubrious and peaceful domi- 
nions of the king of Shoa, its diplomatic difficulties properly began. 
Sahela Selassie, the monarch of the country, though possess- 
ed of many honourable and amiable qualities, is still but the bar- 
barian ruler of a barbarous people. His avarice and his timorous 
and suspicious nature render his conduct painfully capricious, and 
it was but by slow degrees the Englishmen made good their claims to 
his favour. The Wulasma Mohammad, the chief civil functionary 
of the realm, was their bitter and persevering enemy to the last. 
The ignorant and vicious clergy, too, were loud in their denunciation 
of the ‘‘ red-faced” heretics: the voice of popular prejudice was 
lifted up against them, and the Shoan sorcerers, taking their cue 
from the feelings of the ‘people, gave our that Sahela Selassie was to 
be the last of the line of Solomon who should sit upon the throne of 
his forefathers. The “‘ Gyptzis” were pronounced eaters of serpents, 
mice, and other reptiles, who had come with the design of possessing 
themselves of the country, by the aid of magic and medicine. Great 
umbrage was taken at the practice of toasting the wretched half- 
baked dough received under the name of bread,from the royal stores: 
the foreigners it was said committed the atrocious act of burning 
the royal bread in order to produce a famine in the kingdom ! and a 
soldier who carried a metallic pitcher to the stream was roundly taxed 
with having used charms to poison the water, which was consequently 
condemned as unfit for use until purified by the blessing of the 
priest. 

But in spite of this formidable array of obstacles, in spite of count- 
less petty annoyances, moral and physical, the invincible good temper 
of our countrymen wrought its natural effect, and the genius of 
England was at last triumphant. This desirable consummation was 
unequivocally made manifest in three remarkable acts of merc 
done by the monarch at the solicitation of his English guests. The 
prisoners, taken in a foray, led by the king in person, were liberated, 
contrary to the immemorial usage in Shoan warfare ; an unjust decree 
promulgated in a moment of passion, and dooming a vast number of 
free subjects to slavery, was recalled ; and lastly, the cruel custom of 
immuring the uncles and brothers of the reigning monarch in dun- 
geons for life, was declared to be for ever abrogated. Though the 
boon came too late to be felt as a blessing by the liberated captives, 
still it must have been with most enviable feelings that the generous 
intercessors beheld the ceremony, in which the new reign of mercy 
and justice was solemnly proclaimed. 


Stern traces had been left by the constraint of one third of a century upon 
the seven unfortunate descendants of a royal race, who were ushered into 
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the court by the state gaoler. Leaning heavily on each others shoulders, 
and linked together by chains bright and shining with the friction of years, 
the captives shuffled onward with cramped and minute steps, rather as 
malefactors proceeding to the gallows-tree, than as innocent and abused 
princes, regaining the natural rights of man. ‘Tottering to the foot of the 
throne, they fell as they had been instructed by their burly conductor, pros- 
trate on their faces before their more fortunate but despotic relative, whom 
they had known heretofore only by a name used in connexion with their own 
misfortunes, and whose voice was as yet a stranger to their ears. 

Rising with difficulty at the bidding of the monarch, they remained stand 
ing in front of the balcony, gazing in stupid wonder at the novelties of the 
scene, with eyes unaccustomedto meet the broad glare of day. At first 
they were fixed upon the author of their weary captivity, and upon the 
white men by his side who had been the instruments of its termination; but 
the dull leaden gaze soon wandered in search of other objects; and the 
approach of freedom appeared to be received with the utmost apathy and 
indifference. 'Immured since earliest infancy, they were totally insensible to 
the blessings of liberty. Their feelings and their habits had become those 
of the fetter and the dark dungeon. The iron had rusted into their very 
souls ; and whilst they with difficulty maintained an erect position, pain and 
withering despondency were indelibly marked in every line of their vacant 
and care-furrowed features. 

In the damp vaults of Goncho, where heavy manacles on the wrists had been 
linked to the ancles of the prisoners by a chain so short as to admit only ofa 
bent and stooping posture, the weary hours of the prisoners had for thirty 
long years been passed in the fabrication of harps and combs; and of those 
relics of monotonous existence, elaborately carved in wood and ivory, a 
large offering was now timidly presented to the King. The first glimpse of 
his wretched relatives had already dissipated a slight shade of mistrust which 
had hitherto clouded the royal brow. Nothing that might endanger the 
security of his reign could be traced in the crippled frames and blighted 
faculties of the seven miserable objects that cowered before him ; and, after 
directing their chains_to be unriveted, he announced to all that they were 
Free, and to pass the residue of their existence near his own person. 


Major Harris’s volumes abound from the first page to the last with 
graphic descriptions of manners, customs, and scenery, struck off with 
a force and brilliancy, and a warmth of tone, that impress the reader’s 
imagination with a vividness only exceeded by actual vision. We 
had marked many more passages which we would fain extract, but 
our limits compel us reluctantly to forego all but two short passages, 
which our readers would not excuse us for omitting. On one occa- 
sion, six hundred peasants who had been pressed into the service of 
the state, were shouting dismally for their breakfasts, which the royal 
purveyor had neglected to set before them: the English party, 
whether moved by pity or by the wish to relieve their own ears 
from the intolerable clamour, with great difficulty purchased a num- 
ber of oxen, and delivered them over to the hungry howlers: 
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The sceptic in Europe who still withholds his credence from Bruce’s ac- 
count of an Abyssinian brind feast, would have been edified by the sight now 
presented on the royal meadow. Crowds swarmed around each sturdy 
victim to the knife, and impetuously running in with a simultaneous yell 
seized horns and legs and tai]. A violent struggle to escape followed the 
assault. Each vigorous bound shook off and scattered a portion of the 
assailants, but the stronger and more athletic retained still their grasp, and 
resolutely grappling and wrestling with the prize, finally prevailed. With a 
loud groan of despair the bull was thrown reeling to the earth. Twenty 
crooked knives flashed at once from the scabbard; a tide of crimson gore 
proclaimed the work of death, and the hungry wretches remained seated on 


the quivering carcass, until the last bubbling jet had welled from the widely 
severed and yawning throat. 


Rapidly from that moment advanced the work of demolition. The hide was 
opened in fifty places, and collop after collop of warm flesh and muscle— 
sliced and scooped from the bone—was borne off in triumph. Groups of 
feasting savages might now be seen seated on the wet grass in every direc- 
tion, greedily munching and bolting the raw repast, and pounds were with 
all held of light accouut. Entrails and offal did not escape. Ina quarter 
ofan hour nought remained of the carcass save hoofs and horns, and the dis- 
appointed vultures of the air assembling round the scene of slaughter, with 
the village curs, found little indeed to satisfy their hunger. 


The following extract conveys a fearful idea of the denaturalizing 
tendencies of barbaric warfare. The evil is unfortunately counte- 
nanced by the monarch, who, though pre-eminent for clemency, has 
too often destroyed a defenceless fugitive with his own hand, and 
personally set the disgraceful example of mutilation. 


Monstrous and appalling crimes are dictated by the desire to obtain the 
insignia of valour, and of these, instances of very recent occurrence are 
matter of notoriety. An Ambhara of rank, unable to obtain amongst the ene- 
mies of the state the much coveted trophy, in cold blood mutilated the unsus- 
pecting husband of his own sister, whom he found at disadvantage ; but not 
long afterwards, to his amazement, the unhappy man whom he had left for 
dead, presented himself like a shade from another world, and falling at the 
footstool of the throne cried aloud for justice. To the honour of His 
Majesty be it recorded that the ruffian was publicly executed at Angollala, 
and that similar retribution pursued another fiend in human form, who 
under like circumstances had proceded to mutilate his henchman. 
“‘ Master,” said the defenceless menial imploringly, ‘‘1 have served you 
faithfully for seven years, how can you treat me thus?” ‘Thou wilt serve 
me better thisday than thou hast ever done before,” replied the brute as he 
completed the black deed—‘‘ Wouldst thou have me return home in disgraee, 


thou eater of bread?” (Injra bullal, eater of bread, a common term of 
abuse for the idle.) 


And now, bidding a grateful farewell to Major Harris, we accept 
the insolent challenge thrown out by the writer of what we will take 
7 
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leave to call a very disgraceful article in a contemporary journal. We 
are neither ‘ unscrupulous” nor “ incautious,” we are not actuated by 
malice, favour, or affection, nor have we lent our ears to the interested 
suggestions of private pique; and we do cheerfully accord our 
strenuous praise to the able, interesting, and manly production, we 
herewith commend to the perusal of our readers. 





Art. VII.—lZ vance. Her Governmental Administration, and Social 
Organization, Exposed and Considered, in its Working, and in its 


Results. Madden. 


THE great point towards which the author of this volume directs his 
facts and his argument is the despotic and oppressive tendency of 
administrative centralisation; and very heartily as well as ably does 
he go to work, presenting the most powerful exposure that we have 
met with of the doctrinaire principle of Government. It is an anony- 
mous production, and could not very safely be otherwise issued, 
seeing that its author is the most undisguised enemy of the entire 
constitution of the French governmental system, from the king down 
to the lowest of the functionaries. Indeed, he lets us thus far into 
the secret, that he has party ties in England, which council him not 
to father the free and strong opinions which he utters, and that, be- 
sides, their expression might subject him to the troublesome surveil- 
lance of the French police. ‘1 should not like,’’ he says, “ when 
visiting Paris, to be hunted by the swordsmen of public order, ex- 
communicated by the archbishop, and even here treated sonicewhat 
worse by some of my political friends,” indicating, we presume, that 
he holds some official situation, or is of mark sufficient to attract mi- 
nisterial notice. Be our conjecture, however, right or wrong, this at 
least is undeniable, that he is intimately acquainted with the subject, in 
all its branches, upon which he has entered, and that very many of 
his views will command attention and respect, because the book 
abounds with important information, relative to matters which ought 
deeply to interest Englishmen as well as Frenchmen, and _ because, 
although the author is severe, he is calm and dignified in tone, and 
still further, because he has the welfare of the great mass of the people 
of France most earnestly at heart. Readers will differ here or there 
from him; nor can it be contended that he has no bias of a theoretic 
kind, in regard to the structure of society, as well, perhaps, as on 
questions that pertain to religion and to political science. Still, his 
general aim is benevolent, his lessons wholesome, and the views illus- 
trated exceedingly striking, so that it is with no ordinary interest 
and satisfaction that an Englishman must consult every one of his 
chapters. 
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We look upon the work as one that discloses facts and suggests 
arguments of vital importance to our fellow subjects, to every one of 
British birth and residence. Were it merely for the proofs which it 
presses upon ourjattention of the privileges which we enjoy, the ample 
liberty of which we are in sure possession, especially when compared 
with the most free under continental governments, the book would 
merit earnest recommendation to the study of all. Englishmen are 
much in need of a publication like the present, were it only to inform 
them relative to the administration of the foreign governments, a 
thing about which the people of this country have most imperfect 
knowledge, concerning which indeed they manifest a prideful but 
blameable indifference. How seldom do we even find in the columns 
of any one of our hosts of travellers on the continent, any distinct 
and edifying views respecting the non-enjoyment of real and prac- 
tical personal liberty in those parts, the virtual denial of controul and 
management in their own local affairs, or most of those constitutional 
rights, of which although we generally remain unconscious, yet in none 
of which can an attempt of invasion be made, without exciting an 
indignant cry of deepest wrong. 

Englishmen are not prone to theorise concerning the science of 
government, or seriously to grumble until they feel themselves 
pinched; and hence, in some measure, it seems to us, that they treat 
with too much supercilious neglect the speculative doctrines of 
foreigners with regard to revolution, and the actual possession of their 
own solid advantages. They are an acquiescing rather than a pre- 
scribing people. They know, although they may not always be able 
to lay the finger upon the letter, that they have a constitution that 
is not only old and firmly established, but naturally susceptible of 
modification and of adapting itself to new circumstances with an un- 
equalled degree of flexibility and pliable health. One result of this 
belief and of this innate power is the practical development of all 
safe and profitable enterprise on the part of individuals, to the na- 
tional aggrandizement, and open manly expression of private opinion, 
whereas in France, the government stifles opinions and fetters exer- 
tion, even when these are directed to economical questions; much 
more when political change is contemplated; the consequence in the 
last-mentioned field of speculation being outbreaks, revolutionary 
convulsion, and unfixedness of principle. 

It follows from these and kindred or concomitant facts, that a 
Frenchman, for example, is educated to have slight reliance upon 
what we would call the foundations and landmarks of constitutional 
principles; that he is sceptical about their existence and their vigour, 
having seen thrones continually in a state of trembling, and the most 
positive institutions doomed to sudden overthrow. He therefore is 
more apt to speculate rashly than to act consistently; to think of a 
new and preposterous theory, than to give heed to fresh interests so 
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as they may amalgamate and become naturalized without any vital 
derangement. 

The volume before us cannot fail to suggest many facts as well as 
salutary comparisons besides those to which we have pointed. Above 
all, to recur to a statement already advanced, it furnishes us with the 
most serious truths and irrefragable evidences, taking its account to 
be substantially accurate, in proof that great political disease besets 
and enfeebles the entire French system. Some of the author’s 
opinions may be one-sided or exaggerated. He appears to us to push 
in sundry instances, his blame too far; ; and his positions are not 
always sufficiently buttressed. But the following great lessons are 
taught and enforced: Ist. The true meaning and real value of per- 
sonal liberty ; 2nd. The vast advantages of local governments as com- 
pared with a system of centralization and of administrative policy, 
usurping all authority, will, and control to itself. It must now be 
our business to present a bricf analysis of those chapters of the book 
where the information offers the greatest contrast to the relative 
condition of the British reader. 

The contents of the volume divide themselves into three branches. 
First, the French system of administration is expounded; the 
second part treats of the condition and organization of the French 
people; and the third is devoted to “the working of the Govern- 
mental and administrative system.” The subjects to which we shall 
principally crave attention belong to the administrative organization, 
and its working upon the moral condition and social position of the 
people. 

Under the first of the three heads, the author sets out with an 
endeavour to prove that the French system of centralization is much 
more expensive than the English system of local government. 
It appears from a comparison of the two budgets, as here exhibited, 
that while on that of England the national “debt is twice as heavy 
as on the French, the total” budget of our neighbours is even greater 
than ours, and the remaining items of expenditure more than double 
in amount. 

According to the last budget, we are told, the total amount of the 
yearly expenditure of the French was fixed at 52,462,124. sterling, 
of which 15,200,000/. were charges on the consolidated fund, 
leaving therefore 37,262,124/. for the expenses of administration ; 
being more than double the annual expenditure of the English 
Government. In order, however, to give a still more striking idea 
of the expense of the French civil administrative system, it is shown 
“that while with us it costs only 2,935,0002., with them it amounts 
to 18,462,1247. 

But we may here remark that error is very ready to creep into all 
such comparative calculation, sceing that the French budget contains 
heads of expenditure which are not included in ours, or only toa 
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small extent. Still the correction or consideraticn does not mate- 
rially affect the question about the comparative evils and oppression 
of the two systems and governments, which can only be fairly tested 
by a view of the disproportion between the relative numbers and 
expenses of their respective employés. In our country the number 
of persons employed and paid by the Government is under 24,000, 
with salaries amounting to less than 3,000,000/., while the registered 
electors are above 900,000. But in France the number of paid 
functionaries, whose offices are at the disposal of the King and his 
ministers, amount to 500,000, and their salaries to 12,000,000/., the 
number of electors being only 180,000. ‘There are thus at the 
disposal of the Government about three times as many bribes as here 
are persons to be bribed; while the nature of the bribesissuch as to 
suit very well and temptingly every class of the community. 

Exclusive of the diplomatic corps, whose salaries are much larger, 
“the emoluments of all the offices vary from 12/. to 2,000/. a-year ; 
so that bribery and corruption may work in all classes of the people. 
About 500 of the officers receive a salary of SOOl. a-year, or more; 
and most of them are either peers or deputies, or near relations of 
those legislators. There are about 18,500 places, the emoluments 
of which are from 1202. to 800/., which fall to the share of the depu- 
ties and influential electors of the department. Eighty thousand 
offices, with salaries under 120/., but above 60/., are, for the most 
part, bestowed on the principal electors, as an inducement to, or a 
reward for, electoral services; and all the other offices are given to 
the poorer electors, or to their relations and their friends.” In the 
support of the above facts, and the exposition of them through the 
various departments of the state, we, of course, cannot accompany 
theauthor. We can however safely declare that the whole is highly 
instructive, sometimes amusingly edifying, did not a nation’s bur- 
thens obtrude a painful sense. 

The Ministry of the Interior has been justly described as the 
stronghold of the French administration—for it embraces the 
government of the departments, arrondissements, and communes, 
with the absolute disposal of all the offices annexed to them, 
amounting to no less than 90,000. The Minister of the Interior 
is the general director of the police, the National Guard, and the 
telegraphic department; he is controller of the press, patron of the 
fine arts, and governor-general of the hospitals and prisons. The 
Ministry of Justice numbers 14,958 officials; the Ministry of Public 
Works, upwards of 40,000; the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
20,000; and that of Public Works, having the charge of roads, 
canals, &c. 20,000. Let our English travelled people judge of what 
must be the character of the other branches, from the comparative 
familiarity with the last-mentioned facilities. Our author may hel 
the less informed of our readers to a calculation, in that part of the 
work where he thus congratulates his countrymen :— 
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“ Thank God that England has no such administration; no regi- 
ment of engineers educated at the expense of the country, and 
largely paid for doing nothing, or worse than nothing ; for her private 
industry has done what the French government will never achieve, 
She has the very best roads that can be imagined ;: her canals so 
cleverly planned, so skilfully executed, are still the elements of her 
commercial prosperity. Her railways have now placed the remotest 
parts of the country at a few hours’ distance one from another. And 
the working of her mines is 100 per cent. cheaper than those of 
France. Freedom has accomplished all this. But freedom in France 
is a dream.” 

The centralizing and government usurping system pervades and 
controls every department in economics and enterprises. For example, 
there is not only the Ministry of Trade, but the Ministry of Agri- 
culture; the latter officiating as an association for the whole of 
France, and having attached to it about 12,000 employes. 

But it is the Ministry of Finance which is described as the mon- 
ster-ministry, not merely on account of the number, variety, and 
extent of its powers, but of the odious nature of some of them, both 
as to scope and mode of interference. At its disposal it has 277,906 
places, at an expenditure of £7,000,000 of our money. 

We must now present to our readers several extracts, having our 
eye particularly to such institutions as bear the semblance of popular 
and local independence, but which, by our author’s showing, are 
either silenced by actual and undisguised force, or are corrupted and 
perverted by artful measures and hidden interference, so as to become 
the props and engines of a complete and complicated system of 
despotism. There is not one of all those institutions which an Eng- 
lishman so fondly cherishes and confidently contemplates as a birth- 
right and an inalienable stronghold, as a trial by jury. Not that, like 
all other human establishments and provisions, its operations are not 
at times despotic, or that its principles are not liable to perversion ; 
as, for example, when it affords means of escape tothe guilty. But 
a worse consequence may attend the proceeding of a judicial 


tribunal, the innocent may be condemned, without a practical remedy. 
Listen to our author: 


It has been mentioned in the preceding chapter, when speaking of the 
elections, that the electoral lists of the departments are, at the same time, 
those of the jury for the same departments, with the addition of state 
prisoners, retired officers, persons filling public offices, and graduates of the 
universities. These lists are made out every year by all the mayors of 
the communes, assembled at the chief town of theircanton. They are then 
given to the sub-prefect, who sends.them, with his observations, to the 
prefect. The prefect revises those lists, and is authorised to erase the 
names of those whom he considers improperly inserted, although no com- 


plaint should have been made against their insertion. The lists are then 
published. 
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Parties whose names have been inserted in the lists, or erased, may claim 
their insertion, and other parties may claim the erasure of electors not pro- 
perly admitted; but the prefect and councils of prefecture adjudicate on 
their claims. The law, however, allows the interested parties to appeal to 
the royal courts from the decisions of the prefect ; but the trouble, expense, 
and loss of time attendant on those appeals, deter most of them from defend- 
ing their rights. In case the number of the electors of an electoral college 
should be reduced under 150, the prefect may supply the deficiency by 
inserting the names of persons paying less than 200f. of direct taxes. 

But all the persons entitled to serve, and inscribed on the lists, are called 
on in turn at the assizes. The prefects select every year from the general 
list a certain number of the electors, according to their known opinions, 
carefully excluding the Legitimists and the Liberals; and thus secure the 
judgment of their political adversaries by their friends. This has been fully 
proved by the correspondence communicated by M. Isambert to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies twelve months ago, in which the prefect recommended the 
postponement of atrial, in order to have the benefit of his improved list of 
electors and jurymen. Thus, the Minister seems to have nothing more to 
fear from the courts of justice than from the representative body; and his 
subordinates can rely not only on his support and on promotion, in propor- 
tion to their zeal in executing his commands, and keeping the people in due 
subjection, but also on the severity of the jury in case of any prosecution 
instituted by them against any one who dares question their authority, resist 
the execution of their orders, or publicly censure their conduct. 

The general lists of the jury, so reduced by the prefects to one-fourth of 
their former number, are then forwarded to the presidents of the royal courts, 
who, every month, take from those lists the names of the jurymen who are 
to form the jury during the following assizes. ‘The forty names are drawn 
by lot, at least so the law orders it, and afterwards the twelve jurymen who 
are to try the case, are chosen inthe same manner by the judge, in the 
presence of the attorney-general, who prosecutes, and of the prisoner. 


These and other particulars in the same chapter cannot but have a 
more than ordinarily deep interest for the British reader, at a moment 
when the State Trials in Ireland are pending, and when so much has 
just occurred relative to jury lists in that country. Our author 
continues: 


It might seem that, after the careful reformation of the lists by the 
prefects, the public prosecutors ought not to be afraid of what they call 
scandalous acquittals, and to claim an extensive right of challenge. Such 
however is the case. They are by law entitled to the half (twelve) of the 
challenges, and the parties accused have the same number, and no more, 
however numerous they maybe. I have seen, in a political prosecution, 
twenty-eight prisoners tried by ten placemen and only two independent 
men. The attorney-general having challenged all the others. Of course 
they gave a good verdict. 

Yet there were still two dangerous practices in the course of the delibera- 
tions of the juries. First, the jurymen expressed and debated their 
opinions; and it sometimes happened that one or two honest, intelligent, 
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and courageous jurymen convinced their colleagues by the force of their 
arguments, or awakened in their minds a sense of duty-—a feeling of mercy, 

Secondly, it was easy to know the votes of every juryman, and to let the 
public know to whom were due the horrid sentences so frequently pro- 
nounced, To get rid of these inconveniences, the law was altered; and by 
the new act every juryman, on retiring to consider the case, receives from 
the president of the court a card (un bulletin), on which the question rela- 
tive to the guilt of the prisoner is written ; and the jurymen are requested. 
to write secretly and in their turn “‘yes” or ‘“‘no” under the question, and to 
put their cards in a box prepared for that purpose: afterwards the foreman 
of the jury, in the presence of his colleagues, takes out the cards, examines 
them, and declares the majority for or against the accusation. By such 
process all discussion is precluded, and every one may condemn without fear 
of the consequences on the part of the public; while an actual acquittal 
exposes them all to the vengeance of the Government. 

And thatis what is still called trial by jury!” 


So much for French equivocal justice. But what of French 
liberty,—of a Frenchman’s rights and privileges under a successful 
revolution ? 


The individual liberty of a French citizen consists in a perpetual vassalage 
to all the delegates and hirelings of the minister of the interior and of his 
police, and in a perpetual fear of the officials of the minister of justice. 
There is not a single act, except working and eating, that does not fall under 
the control of some administrative authority, which, in some way or other, 
interferes in his own private or family affairs, by municipal or general 
regulations of all kinds. 

A Frenchman cannot enter into any trade, without having first obtained 
a licence; and some of the most important trades are monopolies granted 
by the authorities ; such as of bakers and butchers, and even porters, the 
number of whom is limited. The workman, in all trades, must be provided 
with a book, (livret,) which is obtained from the police, and in which all 
his employers are bound to enter their names, and a statement of the ser- 
vices of the bearer. 

A Frenchman cannot be a member of any company, society, or companion- 
ship, except such as may be authorised by the Government, which author- 
ises none but such as are entirely unconnected with civil, moral, religious, 
or political matters; if any such exist, they are merely tolerated, and the 
Government is empowered to prohibit their meetings, or to dissolve them, 
even though they have been authorised. 

A Frenchman cannot call or assist in public meetings to consider or 
discuss any question relating to general or local interests. Even private 
meetings of more than twenty persons are prohibited, if in any way con- 
nected with political matters. 

A Frenchman cannot keep in his possession military arms of any sort, 
unless such arms are entrusted to him by the Government; so that the 
partisans of the Government alone are armed, throughout the country. 

Any transgression of these regulations subjects the offending party to 
severe penalties. 
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But further: 


A Frenchman is confined within the narrow limits of his district, and 
cannot go beyond, without a passport from the municipal or general police. 
He is bound to exhibit this document at any time, when ordered so to do 
by a gendarme, or any other authority ; and, in case of his not complying 
with the order, or of not being provided with the permit, he is subject to 
arrest, presecution, fine, and imprisonment. 

Lodging-house and hotel-keepers are enjoined to give lists to the police 
of the passengers or lodgers who resort to their houses, on the day of their 
arrival; and their neglect is visited with fines, and sometimes with loss of 
licence. 

A Frenchman is constantly subject to surveillance of the police. The 
commissioners of police are instructed to inquire and report to the superior 
authorities on the character, opinions, and doings of the inhabitants of their 
localities. Ladies themselves are not exempt from this surveillance. 
Besides the general police, there is a secret police surveillance, which is 
exercised over the higher classes in the departments by confidential agents 
of the Ministry of the Interior, who correspond with the Minister himself, 
A special office, with only three or four confidential clerks, carefully tran- 
scribes the particulars obtained by these means in registries prepared for 
that purpose. In order to show in all its turpitude the working of this 
secret police, | translate one of the accounts transmitted during the adminis- 
tration of Thiers, and which was kindly communicated to me, as I hap- 
pened to be a friend of the party alluded to :— 

‘*M. de * * * persists in his sarcastic opposition, and, as a leader, is the 
more dangerous, as he possesses a large fortune, and an uncontrollable 
spirit. He has long patronised the projected canal of —— ; let him sink 
there his property, while the coquetry of Madame de ——, skilfully man- 
aged, will soon bring about a fracas, and turn the laughers on our side. 
Her lover has chosen me for his confidant: he has not succeeded, but I 
give him hopes; and he assiduously continues his courtship. You shall 
know the results.” 

Thanks to the benevolent indiscretion of an employé, the results were, 
the flight of the Ministerial spy, after a sound castigation ; but how many 
others have succeeded in their plans! This system, not merely of obser- 
vation, but of seduction, of demoralization, forms the principal part of the 
business of the Ministry of the Interior; and the fact I have just related 
is not extraordinary, but a case of common occurrence. 


Where our author treats of the various grades of municipal and 
local organisation, of the Chamber of Deputies, of the National 
Guard, and of the Press, much ofa startling nature to our readers is 
— met with. This is the picture of the Chamber, drawn by a 

iberal : 


I know, not one only, but twenty deputies who possess little more than 
the qualification, 4,500 francs a year (180/.,) and who cannot live six months 
in Paris on that income; but they are legislative and administrative jobbers. 
To promote the bills for the two Versailles railways, many of them received 
from 40 to 100 shares. They were largely paid, three years ago, by the 
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contractors for supporting the law on the fortifications of Paris. Three of 
them, to my knowledge, are in the practice of charging from 40/. to 601. for 
the appointments obtained through their influence, and they derive a tolerably 
good income from that source. The Ministers know this; they assist in it ; 
nay more, they themselves do the same. Two years ago one of them intro- 
duced arailway bill, for a douceur of 4,000/.; which railway bill was rejected, 
because the compeers of the Minister were without i,000 francs to begin 
with, and were besides so discreditable that nobody would join them in the 
undertaking. 

The general principle of the electoral and representative system now firmly 
established in France is, that to obtain any thing of any kind, at the hands of 
the Government, from which everything proceeds, the electors must return 
deputies ready to do everything for the Government, and to make the most 
they can of their functions. The house of deputies then, filtered through 
every process that policy and corruption could invent to minimise, as Jeremy 
Bentham would have said, the operation of national feeling, and to maximise 
the Governmental preponderance, has completely answered the sinister 
purposes for which it was established, and cannot but continue to act as it 
has done for the last twelve years, against the opinions and the interest of 
the French people. 

I cannot without disgust look on the personal composition of the present 
house. A more ignorant, more despicable, more venal, more unprincipled, 
more villanous and cowardly set of people never was collected in any country 
than the mountebanks who periodically assemble at the Padais Bourbon. It 
if quite in accordance with the origin of the name of their place—it is a 
bourbier. If you take out from them about twenty members, and amongst 
these De Tracy, Dupont de |’Eure, Cermenin, Arrago, De Corcelles, Isam- 
bert, de Thiors, George Lafayette, Lanjuinais, Allier, Corne, and amongst 
the legitimates, Blin de Bourdon, La Rochejacquelin, and a few others, you 
will not, by any possible process, extract from all the others united, one 
particle of political, or, indeed, of private honesty, of patriotism, of any 
refined or manly feeling, of regard for the rights of the people; of concern 
for their interests, of commiseration for their distress. They are nothing 
better than a ravenous crew, hoaxing, fighting, pilfering one another’s nests, 
and agreeing in only one purpose, to feed and breed on the national corpse. 
Such they were from the beginning; such they are, and such they will 
continue to be, so long as the present system of Government stands, 


Their intellectual capacity, it is declared, must be viewed as on a 
par with their integrity; and also that any 459 persons taken at 
random from amongst the people passing the barriers of Paris, would 


prove more intelligent, as well as more honest, if compared with the 
same legislators for France. 


Three hundred of those deputies know nothing of the real principles of 
social and political economy; they do not even understand the doctrinarian 
system itself, to the maintenance of which they are instrumental, except so 
far as they individually benefit by it. They do not generalise—they do not 
understand the ensemble of corruption and tyranny of which their individual 
corruption and baseness form a component part. Political mechanics, they do 
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their part at the machinery, without knowing, without inquiring about 
the total result. [ beg pardon of the English mechanics; they 
know better than that; 1 must find another similitude—I have 
it. You see in brick-fields, the dumb animals, which, blinded and 
attached to the shaft, turn round and grind; so it is with the majority of the 
French deputies. But here, again, my comparison is in part faulty, and I 
must also beg pardon of the poor blind beasts; they grind because they 
cannot help it—they are whipped to their work; but the rational brutes 
willingly do it, and do it with pleasure. 

Most of them know nothing of France but the chief towns of their 
departments; the road to Paris, studied from the inside of a diligence; and, 
in Paris, only the way from their lodgings to the Thuileries, to the ministries, 
to the chamber, and tothe theatres. As to Europe, there are not fifty 
amongst them who could write accurately, on a sheet of paper, the names 
of the several countries in their proper positions; and as to the statistics of 
those countries, not one in twenty could answer the very simplest ques- 
tion relative to them. 

As to reasoning, or discussion on any subject of internal or external 
policy, except with regard to matters immediately affecting their localities, 
they are generally quite unequal to the task; and they themselves know it, 
but they do not wish it to be known by others; and in order to save their 
amour propre, deputies are allowed to read their speeches. It is a trade in 
Paris to compose speeches for the deputies; who then successively shine at 
the tribune, and, during a fortnight, dissert on general questions without 
answering one another. But unfortunately for the trade in speeches, though 
fortunately for the public, and for public questions, many of the deputies 
cannot even read correctly the speeches written for them; and they 
would be doomed to perpetual silence if the ministerial strategy had not 
provided a most important employment for their lungs. At a signal given 
by one of the Ministers, bravos, cheers, interruptions, murmurs, cries of 
order, all in a gradation beginning with No! No! and rising to savage yells, 
resound in the assembly. This is the order, the regulation of the debates, 
on important occasions; it generally secures the triumph of the Ministry; 
then the sheep-headed Jacques Lefebvre cries, ‘‘ Vive le Roi!’ which is 
immediately re-echoed by the whole party, and the assembly adjourn and 
walk off in triumph. 


In that part of the work from which this edifying picture is taken, 
there are sundry interesting sketches of leading French orators, mani- 
festly by one who knows them intimately. 

From the chapter on ‘ Departmental Councils” we have the fol- 
lowing remarkable testimony on behalf of the Government of Charles 
the Tenth :— 


Since the expulsion of the doctrinaires from power, the Government had 
been more honestly and less cruelly carried on, and especially after the acces- 
sion of Charles X. It was Villéle and the King who abolished the censorship 
of the press, and established the trial by jury for all the offences committed 
by it; instead of retaining in force the laws of the doctrinaires, the censor- 
ship, and the judgment by a tribunal of officials. Since 1824, under the 
royal ministries, no police conspiracies, no entrapping of Bonapartist offi- 
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cers, no attempts against the life of the King or any of the members of his 
royal family had ever been thought of, much less had they been made a 
part and parcel of the governmental system. No periodical execution 
and wholesale massacres after a concocted rebellion, were considered 
indispensable for keeping up a popular persuasion of the abilities of the 
ministry and a fear of their power. The Government was bad, was anti- 
national; but it was neither treacherous nor cruel. 

Charles X. and his ministers might have been both, and still have suc- 
ceeded, had they been as void of principle, of feeling, of religion, as 
either their predecessors or their successors. They were quite the reverse, 
and they fell. They fell, because, as old monarchists, they thought that 
they ought to employ the faithful adherents of the old monarchy. They 
fell, because they considered ‘that those who had participated in the same 
dangers, in the same misfortunes, suffered the same persecutions, and wan- 
dered in the same exile, were entitled to a share in their actual prosperity ; 
and the public offices were given to them, as a compensation for their long 
sufferings and the loss of their property. They fell, because sincere 
Catholics, standing by the church-and-state principle, trdne et l’autel, they 
made Catholicity an indispensable qualification for office. Governing, as 
they did, for the interests of a class, of a party, this was honesty and con- 
sistency ; but honesty and consistency cannot support, nay, they must ruin 
a dishonest and inconsistent cause. 


The last subject to which we crave attention is the state and 
trammels of the French press. See what the last revolution effected 
for that which many Englishmen regard as the Fourth Estate. 


All mention of the King with regard to any political measure, except in 
praise, is prohibited; all blame directed against the Government; all attacks 
upon any class; all censure against either of the Chambers; all criticism of 
the institutions of the country; all vituperation of the law, how unjust 
soever in principle, and injurious in its consequences, are declared délits, or 
crimes; and the penalties extend from 600f. to 50,000f., and from six 
months’ to ten years’ imprisonment—nay, the judges are empowered to 
double the maximum of the penalties, and to sentence to imprisonment for 
life and to transportation. To secure the payment of the higher fine, the 
security has been raised to 100,000f., and the responsible editor must be 
bond fide proprietor of one-third of that sum. The security must be con- 
stantly made up to its original amount after every penalty, or the newspaper 
cannot be published. Nay, more; after two condemnations of a newspaper, 
the judges can interdict its publication. 

From what we have seen of the composition of the courts and of the 
juries, we can believe that there are few acquittals. Yet, from fear of any, 
the law empowers the Court of Peers, all appointed by the King, to judge the 
writers in the papers or others ; and, to encourage and protect the jurymen 
and the judges, the newspapers are prohibited from opening subscriptions 
for the payment of fines, and publishing lists of donations on their own behalf 
for the same purpose. 

This is not all. The printers and booksellers, who are under the control 
of the Ministry, can be deprived of their licences even without a trial; so 
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that very few of them dare publish an Opposition paper, or any work in 
which the Government is in any way censured. 

With such laws against the press, the establishment of a newspaper is 
difficult and expensive—a dangerous and almost ruinous undertaking} 
particularly if it is to be conducted on Liberal principles, and devoted to the 
popular cause. ‘The necessity of paying 4,000/., which must be considered 
as forfeited when the Government, acting at the same time as plaintiff, pro- 
secutor, jury, and judge, can so easily take possession of the whole, is a 
powerful preventive in a country of limited capital. Yet the difficulty might 
be overcome by a union of patriots, subscribing the amount and taking a 
share in the enterprise. It is to guard against such a combination that the 
law requiring the responsible editor to be the possessor of a third part of 
the security has been passed. Thirty-three thousand francs is a con- 
siderable sum in France. A gentleman of independent, but not large 
income, does not like to adventure such a portion, most probably the best 
part of his fortune; and a gentleman of large property, who would readily 
make the sacrifice of that sum, is either unwilling or unable to devote the 
whole‘of his time to the arduous and unceasing task of a responsible editor. 
The establishment of such a newspaper is thus rendered almost impossible. 


Illustrative of this beautiful system of press-freedom, and of the 
character of a variety of newspapers sanctioned or tolerated under it, 
we further cite, and in conclusion, a few paragraphs relative to the 
establishment of such prints. 


A party having a special purpose, may be induced to make the attempt. 
Louis Napoleon, for instance, established the Capitole in 1839. The res- 
ponsible manager was indemnified against any loss by the young madman’s 
supporters in England,—stock-jobbers, who, having access to the Exche- 
quer- office, cared nothing about thousands of pounds. The French Govern- 
ment had nothing to fear from Napoleonic principles; the journal occasioned 
a daily loss to the party, without gaining a single partisan; and, after 
languishing for two years under the secret protection of the police, expired 
from inanition. 

Before its decease, the same jobbers, seeing that the public would not 
take to the Capitole, and imagining that they should better promote their 
cause by advocating it in an old established paper, which could not be sus- 
pected, bought the Journal du Commerce from the Deputy Mauguin, for, it 
is said, 14,000/. (350,000f.) But the Commerce, instead of being any 
benefit to the cause, lost a good deal of its circulation, and was resold, if not 
to Mauguin himself, at least to some of his friends, for 6,000/. 

A newspaper, under the present system, can be but a speculation, not 
even of a party, but of a faction of the governing party; and the Paris press 
is divided between these factions. The Moniteur, the Débats and the Mes- 
sager, are in the pay ofthe Ministers, whoever they may be, and uphold 
them ; the Press is the Camarilla’s mouthpiece; the Constitutionnel and 
the Temps are devoted to Thiers ; the Courrier belongs to Thiers and to 
Odillon Barrot ; the Siécle to Odillon Barrot alone; the Commerce is still 
purely Mauguin; and the National is against everything and everybody ; 
having, however, no objection to the same tyranny as at present exists, pro- 
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vided it be exercised by a committee of public safety, chosen from among 
themselves. Ofcourse, the Ministers know how not only to keep the ed- 
itors within proper bounds, but also to gain over some of the principal 
writers. Thiers, during his last administration, succeeded, with the assist- 
ance of his secret service money, in conciliating almost all of them. The 
Legitimist papers only, the Gazette and the Quotidienne, were inaccessible 
to his seductive practices ; and it is avowed, that they alone have been for 
the last 12 years honest and consistent in their principles, and in the advo- 
cacy of their doctrines. Nay, the Gazette has been the only paper which 
has taken up the cause of the people, and claimed a true representative sys- 
tem by the extension of the elective franchise to all the active citizens. But 
all the other newspapers were opposed to the principle of such an extension 
of the suffrage. 

The departmental press is not so generally corrupt as the Parisian press ; 
but it is more exposed to the persecutions of the Government, and has but 
little influence. In most of the departments there is but one paper, edited 
under the patronage of the prefects, who, everywhere, have done all they 
could, and with too much success, to annihilate the Opposition journals. 
One of the best of these newspapers, the Progrés, superior in talent, courage, 
patriotism, and political knowledge to any of the metropolitan journals, has 
been for the last 14 years, and continues to be, published in the Pas de 
Calais, notwithstanding 50 legal prosecutions. But it cannot continue much 
longer, now that more than two-thirds of the jurymen of the department 
are placemen, and that an indictment is certain to be followed by averdict of 
guilty, and the most heavy penalties. 

Such is the freedom of the press in France! The laws ef the Restoration, 
already so severe against both authors and editors, have been overstepped 
since the revolution of July to such a point, that the judges now often dare 
not carry them into execution, and the cases are referred to the merciless 
House of Peers. Dupoty is now expiatingin a dungeon the crime of having 


made use of that safeguard of public liberty, pursuant to the sentence of that 
ignoble house. 


We feel prouder and more grateful than ever, after a perusal of 


the present volume, of having been born on a British soil, with all the 
guarantees of British liberty. 





Art. VII.—Mrs. Frederick Lover's Lives of Eminent Females. 
Part I. ¥F. Lover, Paternoster Row. 


WE should not have noticed this work at any length, had it been 
confined to the subjects of which we were justified from the title in 
supposing that it intended to treat; but when in the narrative of the 
life of Lady Rachel Russell, whom we really believe to have been 
a very estimable kind of woman, and whose virtues might be ex- 
patiated upon for ever without attracting any notice on our part, we 
see her husband and his wretched associates in the Rye-house plot, 
whom we have of course been always accustomed to consider as de- 
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scrvedly suffering the penalties due to treason and projected assassi- 
nation, held up to us as noble and praiseworthy, we think that it is 
our duty to undeceive such of our readers (if perchance there should 
be any such) as have perused the work under consideration, and to 
prevent the first beginnings of any morbid sympathy for criminals 
which the minds of the people are at the present time but too ready 
to entertain. Lord William Russell is introduced as follows :— 


Lord William Russell, third son of the first Duke of Bedford, was born 
in the ever-memorable year, 1641. Educated in the principles of consti- 
tutional freedom espoused by his father, he made an early declaration of his 
sentiments ; and, during four successive parliaments, he was returned to 
represent the county of Bedford by the most triumphant majorities. His 
calm, sound judgment, his high sense of honour and the liberality of his 
opinions, which he was partly supposed to have inherited from his father, 
gave him such weight in the House of Commons that, by tacit consent, he 
hecame the leader of the Whig party. Youth, rank, fortune, and popularity, 
formed too great a burden to be mildly borne, too dazzling a prospect to be 
calmly surveyed ; and Lord Russell became, insensibly, one of those victims 
who were precipitated into that vortex of vice, in which the Court of the 
Restoration whirled. Here he was a prey to the dissipation of the day, 
and here his fortune had suffered earlier shipwreck, and his name sunk in 
the ocean of impurity, had not the attractions of Lady Vaughan’s personal 


beauty and mental acquirements, overpowered the allurements of false and 
fashionable life. 


Calm sound judgment, high sense of honour, and liberality of 
opinions, seem thus to have been three of the most celebrated virtues 
of this’patriot. It was the first of these qualities, we presume, that 
rendered him a believer, as at the time of his death he protested 
himself to be, in the imposture of the Popish plot, the second that 
leagued him with a band of conspirators in the pay of France, and 
the third which prompted the bigoted opposition which he always dis= 
played against the Duke of York, because he happened to differ 
from him in his religious opinions. 

The first event of importance in the political life of Lord Russell 
was the bill for the exclusion"of the Duke of York from the succession 
to the crown, of which he was one of the chief supporters in the 
Commons. With the several arguments for and against the justice 
of excluding the presumptive heir from the accession merely on ac- 
count of a difference of religion, we have nothing to do at present. 
The bill having passed the Commons, was rejected by a considerable 
majouity of the Lords; and the right of the Duke of York to the crown 
on the death of Charles without legitimate children, was therefore in- 
disputable; the nation, as represented by the Houses of Parliament, 


being adverse to any change in the then existing laws of succession 
to the throne. 
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The popular leaders now prepared to take revenge for the ill suc- 
cess of the Exclusive Bill, and the bloody prosecutions of the Popish 
Plot, after a long interval of cessation were again renewed. ‘‘ The 
impeachment of the Catholic lords in the Tower was revived; and 
as Viscount Strafford, from his age, infirmities, and narrow capacity, 
was deemed the least capable of defending himself, it was determined 
to make him the first victim, that his condemnation might pave the 
way for a sentence against the rest.” Oates, Dugdale and Tuber- 
ville, three of the lying witnesses, who made their living by procuring 
for the amusement of the people and their leadeis, the condemnation 
of so many innocent men, were the means employed by the patriots 
for the judicial murder of Strafford. The usual kind of accusations 
were made by these witnesses, whose testimony, although by long 
practice in the trade it had been made as little open to refutation as 
such infamous falsehood could be, was disproved in many material 
particulars. ‘It will appear,” says Hume, ‘astonishing to us, as it 
did to Strafford himself, that the Peers, after a solemn trial of six 
days, should, by a majority of twenty-four voices, give sentence 
against him.” Such, however, was the case. The more cruel and 
ignominious parts of the sentence, hanging and quartering, were re- 
mitted by the king, but even this small exertion of his prerogative of 
mercy was called in question, by the sheriffs Bettel and Cornish in 
the Commons, and their barbarous scruple was seconded by the hu- 
mane Lord William Russell. The Commons did not admit the king’s 
prerogative of altering the sentence in any manner, but were at 
length content, in the plenitude of their mercy, to concede to Lord 
Strafford this small alleviation of his punishment. 

The violence of the Commons not abating after the execution of 
Strafford, the king on the 10th of January, 1681, dissolved the par- 
liament, though not before they had passed some very violent resolu- 
tions against the Duke of York and the Papists, and after the lapse 
of two months a new parliament was summoned to assemble at 
Oxford, whither accordingly came the popular leaders, accompanied 
by bands of their partisans. The Bill of Exclusion was again 
revived, and the popular party would hear of no limitations on the 
power of the Duke of York, instead of his utter exclusion from the 
throne. It was proposed by one of the king’s ministers that the 
duke should be banished, during life, five hundred miles from Eng- 
land, and that on the king’s demise the next of kin should be consti- 
tuted regent with regal power: but even this expedient, though it 
deprived the duke of power, and left him the bare name of king, 
did not satisfy the extreme virulence of the Commons, and the king 
was obliged, after other violent disputes, again to dissolve the par- 
liament. 

Mrs. Lover’s work, after noticing the marriage of Lord Russell 
to Lady Rachel, proceeds to give the causes of the plots of the 
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popular party against the king and his brother, and the progress of 
their discontents till they terminated in the Rye-house Plot. 


The enemies of arbitrary power, during a dangerous illness of Charles IT., 
at Windsor, became alarmed for the freedom of the nation at large, in the 
event of James Duke of York succeeding to the throne; and meetings 
were held in various places, and by influential persons, to consider the most 
effectual mode of securing national happiness. The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
an unquiet spirit, called around him the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Grey, 
and Lord William Russell, and imparted to them his design of resisting 
the succession of the Duke of York by force of arms, should King Charles’s 
illness prove mortal. The king recovered, but the conspirators were not 
disarmed by the event: feelings of discontent and insecurity spread daily, 
and the terror of a Roman Catholic constitution alarmed the whole nation. 

The meanness, profligacy, and poverty of Charles II. induced him to 
accept a pension from Louis XIV., in consideration of his suspending the 
operations of the English army until the arms of France should be power- 
ful enough to defy their threats: instead of congratulating himself that he 
had escaped death for his treason, he expressed the utmost exasperation 
against the Court of France. To exhibit the baseness of his character 
more openly to the magnificent monarch of the French, he now appeared 
anxious to co-operate with the continental confederacy against him, and a 
French war being popular in England, he desired supplies of men and 
money. This application was strenuously opposed by the Whigs, from an 
apprehension, that any army they should place at his control might be 
directed as well against the liberties of his own country as against those of 
the enemy; and, as to money, whatever he could lay his hands on was lost 
to the country. 

At this time, Barillon, the French ambassador, resided in London ; and, 
taking advantage of the popular feeling, resolved to improve this opportu- 
nity of Whig opposition to his royal master’s benefit. He now addressed 
the opposition members personally, and remembering that, formerly “ all 
things at Rome were venal,” he succeeded in influencing some of the most 
needy members of the house “to sell their country for gold.’ When 
Russell heard of these base proceedings, he stated, that ‘‘ he should be very 
sorry to have any commerce with people who could be gained by money ; 
that he only wanted the dissolution of parliament, and he knew it could 
only come from the help of France.” It is not pretended, therefore, 
except by one very unworthy historian, that Lord Russell held any further 
intercourse with this corrupt combination. ' 

Reconciliation to the Whigs being, apparently, the wisest policy of the 
Crown, Lord Russell was invited to become a member of the Privy Council ; 
but he soon perceived that himself and his party had no share in the king’s 
confidence, and the recall of the Duke of York, without their concurrence, 
induced him to resign. It must have been a conscientious anti-catholic 
feeling which urged this otherwise calm, dignified, and liberal-minded noble- 
man, to oppose with so much obstinacy the accession of the Duke of York. 
Moderate and mild on other subjects, he was unappeasable on this; and, in 
June, 1680, he went publicly to Westminster Hall, and in the Court of 
King’s Bench proscribed against the Duke as a popish recusant. On the 
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26th of October following he brought forward a bill in Parliament for ex- 
cluding the Duke of York from the throne, which was passed by the Com- 
mons, and which he himself, at the head of two hundred members, carried 
up to the House of Lords. Seeing that their lordships had rejected the 
Exclusion Bill, he observed, “ If my father had advised its rejection, I would 
have been the first to impeach him; and if ever there shall happen in this 
nation any such change as that I shall not have liberty to live a Protestant, 
I am resolved to die one.” 

Upon intelligence of these proceedings, the king dissolved the Parliament, 
intending to rule without one in future, a measure which so astonished the 
Whigs, that nothing but conspiracies and plots presented themselves to their 
bewildered judgments, as capable of recovering their suspended liberties, or 
securing them against the odious encumbrance of King James II. The 
arrest of Shaftesbury for awhile delayed the execution of projects already 
matured, and the rapid evolutions of the Duke of Monmouth were stayed 
by the calm council of Russell. However, so many were infected with the 
disease of conspiracy against James that a deliberative meeting was held, at 
which Russell, Monmouth, Essex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and Hamp- 
den, the grandson of the celebrated patriot of that name, were present. 
Like the rays of the spectrum light, which have each a separate lustre, yet 
all tend to a common illumination, these conspirators had each a separate 
object to attain, although their united efforts were directed to a general end 
—the preservation of public freedom. Sidney sought to establish a 
republic that should be a model to after-ages ; Essex was inclined to aid 
him ; Monmouth aspired to the Crown; Hampden would redress grie- 
vances; Russell desired a Protestant succession to the throne, with universal 
toleration ; and Howard—was the Judas of the brethren. 

Whilst this grand conspiracy was maturing, a subordinate plot was also 
in progress of concoction, baser in all its objects, and rendered infamous 
by the design of assassinating the King and the Duke of York. These 
projects were totally distinct and unconnected; the purposes of the mal- 
contents who contemplated the death of the king, are known in history as 
the Ryehouse-plot, from a farm where the rebels met, and the actors in it 
were of the lowest walk; but it suited the immediate servants of the 
Crown to connect them together, even at the expense of truth, in order to 
implicate Russell. Keiling, a man of ruined character, and who had 
already been guilty of an offence against the laws, resolved upon obtaining 


his release by becoming an approver, and on his evidence arrests were 
resolved on. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury, who appears in the earlier part of the 
history of Charles II. as Lord Ashley, one of the members of the 
notorious Cabal, was the prime mover of these conspiracies: and the 
aa of a rebellion, in case of the death of the king, against the 
awful heir to the crown, was early resolved upon, but not matured, 
in consequence of the king’s recovery. We now come to the 
bribery of the popular leaders by the French ambassador, in order to 
prevent the nation from entering into a war against France, to stop 
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the aggressions of Louis XIV., who was at this time engaged in pro- 
secuting his encroachments on Germany and the Low Countries. 
Russell, we believe, did not accept any money for his services to 
France in this cause; but it is satisfactorily established by Sir John 
Dalrymple, the very worthy historian, we suppose, of Mrs. Lover, 
that his associates did ; and we know that Russell still remained in 
league with the rest of the conspirators, who were in the pay of 
France ; and that he was fully aware that such intrigues were being 
carried or: by his colleagues, is apparent from his own words, “ that 
he only wanted the dissolution of parliament, and knew that it 
could only come from the help of France.” Now one nation can 
only assist another, or a faction in another, by arms or by money ; 
and a scheme, which was either to be forwarded by the arms or 
money of France, surely deserves the epithet of treasonable, what- 
ever its objects might be; and when those objects are found to be 
the dissolution of the parliament, and the exclusion of the declared 
successor to the crown by the force of arms, the ends will hardly be 
considered to justify, or even to palliate, in any degree, the means 
employed for their furtherance. ‘The Exclusion Bill, the frustration 
of which we have already mentioned ; the dissolution of the two 
parliaments ; the arrest, acquittal, and death of Shaftesbury, now 
followed, and the final conspiracy of Russell, Monmouth, Essex, 
Howard, Sidney, and Hampden, was organized. As to the pro- 
priety of the simile which compares these conspirators to the rays of 
the spectrum of light, we offer no opinion, our business being with 
treason, and not with optics. The preservation of public freedom 
is stated to be the great end of their patriotic endeavours, which was 
sought to be secured by the establishment of a new monarchy, the 
redress of grievances, a model republic, and a Protestant succession 
with universal toleration. 

While this great conspiracy was in progress, another band of 
patriots were devoting their energies to the great cause of freedom, 
which blessing they proposed to attain by a shorter and more decisive 
method, the assassination of the King and the Duke of York, the 
removal of the former of whom it was their intention to secure by 
overturning his carriage on the road from Newmarket to London, 
and then shooting him from behind the hedges—a method of removing 
their rulers much approved of by patriots from the time of William 
Tell, as tending to promote the cause of freedom with the least 
possible risk of patriotic life. This scheme was, however, frustrated 
by the removal of the king from Newmarket eight days earlier than 
was expected, and the whole conspiracy was shortly after disclosed 
to the government by one of its members of the name of Keiling. 

“West, the lawyer, and Colonel Ramsey, finding the perils to 
which they were exposed in endeavouring to escape, resolved to save 
their own lives at the expense of their companions; and they sur- 
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rendered themselves with an intention of becoming evidence. West 
could do little more than confirm the testimony of Keiling, with 
regard to the assassination plot; but Ramsey, besides giving additional 
confirmation of the same design, was at length, though with much 
difficulty, led to reveal the meetings at Shephard’s. Shephard was 
immediately apprehended, and had not courage to maintain fi- 
delity to his confederates. Upon his information, orders were issued 
for arresting the great men engaged in the conspiracy. Monmouth 
absconded: Russel was sent to the Tower: Gray was arrested, but 
escaped from the messenger: Howard was taken, while he concealed 
himself in a chimney, and being a man of profligate morals, as well 
as indigent circumstances, he scrupled not, in hopes of a pardon and 
a reward, to reveal the whole conspiracy. Essex, Sidney and Hamp- 
den were immediately apprehended upon his,evidence. Every day 
some of the conspirators were detected in their lurking places, and 
thrown into prison.” 

After noticing the executions of several of the minor agents in 
the conspiracy, and the arrest of Russell, Mrs. Lover proceeds to 
narrate the fate of Essex and to provide us with a select part of the 
proceedings on Russell's trial. 


Essex was at his country seat, and might have effected his escape ; but 
to those who urged him, he replied, that “his own life was not worth 
saving, if, by drawing suspicion upon Russell, it would endanger his.” 
When this generous man was found in bed with his throat cut, the morning 
of Lord Russell’s trial, Jeffries would have added the guilt of suicide to his 
other worldly sins, but the conclusion is improbable, and its author was 
one of the basest characters in history. Monmouth, actuated by the same 
admiration of Russell’s noble qualities and worth, upon hearing that he was 
in the Tower, sent to inform him that he was ready to share his fate if his 
so doing would avail him anything; to which he answered, “It will be of 
no advantage to me to have my friends die with me.” 

Such were the sentiments entertained of his truth and fidelity by his 
most intimate friends; and it was these evidences of his individual worth 
which endeared him to many, but most of all to one who loved him living, 
and venerated his memory with a romantic yet religious enthsiasm. On 
the 13th of July, 1689, his lordship was arraigned of high treason, and as 
the statute distinctly included the fact, as necessary to conviction, of his 
having intended the assassination of the king, while there was not a shadow 
of evidence that he ever had intended it, he was entitled to acquittal on that 
point- But it was resolved by the Court, at the instance of the Attorney- 
General, that being present when Rumsey spoke of “surprising the guards,”’ 
was equivalent to the contemplated king-killing, which great strain of expo- 
sition brought his case within the Act. Again, it was necessary that an 
indictment for high treason should be preferred within six months from the 
supposed commission of the offence; but this had been neglected in the 
present case, of which omission the prisoner claimed the benefit, and begged 
that his counsel might be permitted to argue the point. This privilege 
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being also denied him, he made no further effort to defend himself against 
the imputation of conspiracy to impede the succession of the Duke of York, 
but protested his entire innocence of the greater crime laid to his charge, 
that of intending the death of the king. The jury, whose names are 
certainly not worthy of being perpetuated, acceded to the obvious wishes 
of a corrupt tribunal, and Lord Russell was found guilty of crimes which 
he had never meditated, and even without the assistance of pretended 
witnesses to his guilt. 


“The coroner’s inquest on the body of Essex brought in a verdict 
of suicide: yet because two children ten years old (one of whom 
departed from his evidence) had affirmed that they heard a great 
noise from his window, and that they saw a hand throw out a bloody 
razor, these circumstances were laid hold of, and the murder was 
ascribed to the king and duke, who happened that morning to pay a 
visit to the ‘Tower. Essex was subject to fits of deep melancholy, 
and had been seized with one immediately after his commitment: he 
was accustomed to maintain the lawfulness of suicide; and his 
countess, upon a strict inquiry, which was committed to the care of 
Dr. Burnet, found no reason to confirm the suspicion.” Such is 
Hume’s account of the matter, and we should hardly have thought 
that, after so long a period of time as has elapsed since the events 
upon which we are at present occupied, any one would have been 
sufficiently credulous to attempt to raise so absurd a story as that of 
the murder of Essex. The very circumstance of the king and the 
duke being both present at the Tower on the day of Essex’s decease, 
is almost sufficient, even in the face of much stronger evidence than 
was adduced at the inquest, to exonerate them from any share in 
Essex’s death, unless we are to believe that they committed the 
murder with their own hands, which supposition is too absurd to be 
entertained for an instant. Had they employed agents for that pur- 
pose, surely they would have had common sense enough not to show 
themselves in the very place where the murder was to be commited, 
unless they purposely wished to excite a suspicion of their in- 
tentions. 

But what end would Charles and his brother have attained by the 
murder of Essex, against whom the evidence was as strong as against 
Russell or Sidney ; his conviction was morally certain, and the king 
would hardly have exposed himself to the odium of having been 
guilty of assassination, when the same end might have been attained 
by the ordinary course of justice, even had Charles been a likely 
man to have committed such an atrocious crime, and even his most 
virulent opponents do not represent him as an assassin. The suppo- 
sition that a man of melancholy temperament, convinced of the law- 
fulness of suicide, and having almost a certainty of an ignominious 
death before him, should put a period to his existence by his own 
hand, is prima facie extremely probable, and when borne out by the 
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evidence on the inquest, and by the results of a strict enquiry under 
the care of Burnet, a known enemy of the king’s, approaches as near 
to a moral certainty as most facts which are generally received as 
true. 

A statute had been passed shortly after the Restoration, by which 
the consulting or intending a rebellion was, during Charles’ lifetime, 
declared treason ; and within this statute Russell’s crime evidently 
fell; but as it was required that the prosecution should be com- 
menced within six months after the crime was committed, and that 
crime should be proved by two witnesses, Russell’s conviction was 
certainly informal, as the facts sworn to,oy Rumsey andj Shephard 
were beyond the six months required by law; and to the later facts 
which proved the intended insurrection, Howard was the only witness. 
pt mention of this important statute is wholly omitted by Mrs. 

over. 

In Russell’s defence, he contented himself with protesting that he 
had never entertained any design against the life of the king, 
and certainly there is no evidence of any weight which implicates 
him personally in the intended assassination, though he was proved 
to be in communication with the members of the Rye-house plot. 
The scheme for a rebellion he did not deny, and he was eventually 
found guilty. 

After the condemnation of Russell, an attempt was made by his 
father, the Earl of Bedford, to obtain his pardon from the king 
through the influence of the Duchess of Portsmouth, but without 
success; and the Lady Rachel also endeavoured, in a personal inter- 
view with Charles, to induce him to extend mercy to Russell, but 
met with no better fortune in her solicitations than the Earl of 
Bedford in his negotiation with the Duchess. Mrs. Lover’s obser- 
vations on the king’s conduct are particularly severe. 


What an opportunity did the awful circumstances of Russell open to this 
paltry prince of acquiring a reputation for generosity! There is not a 
history of any monarch in the olden world, in which such applications have 
not been received with that magnanimity which monarchs should assume, 
even if they did not naturally possess. Lycurgus, Czesar, Napoleon, Crom- 
well, Louis Philippe, have each in their turns forgiven the very assassin who 
raised his arm to strike; but Charles could not pardon the suspicion of 
being concerned in a plot against despotism. Finding his majesty, who was 
so weak and irresolute on other points, inexorable on this, Lady Russell 
implored a respite for six weeks, as a less merciful, therefore a more accept- 
able, request; but to this he returned the least magnanimous answer that 
ever fell from the lips of so high a sovereign. ‘‘ What! shall I grant that 
man six weeks who, if it had been in his power, would not have granted 
me six hours?” There would have been no magnanimity, no generosity, 
no merciful prerogative exercised, unless he pretended to believe that 
Russell had meditated his death ; therefore his refusal was both unprincely 
and unmeaning. 
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The instances of mercy drawn from history are particulary un- 
fortunate; we have searched the history of Greece, and examined 
the lengthened account of the life of Lycurgus in Plutarch, but can 
find no instance in which he was the object of a projected assassina- 
tion; as to which of the numerous line of Cesar is alluded to in 
the passage just quoted we are left in ignorance; the conspiracy of 
Georges Cadoudal against the life of Napoleon, which is the only 
plot we remember in which his murder was intended, was punished 
by the death of the majority of the conspirators; no attempt to 
assassinate Cromwell appears in history, with the exception of that 
of Sindercome, who was condemned, and found dead when he was 
about to be brought out to execution; but all risings in favour of 
the royal family were repressed with sanguinary violence, as the 
deaths of Penruddock, Groves, Sir Henry Hingsby, and others fully 
testify ; and that Louis Philippe is foolish enough to encourage 
any attempts on his life by unreasonable clemency, we should imagine 
would hardly be asserted by one who remembers the fate of Fieschi, 
or the more recent execution of Alibeaud. 

In the case of Lord Strafford, Russell had denied the king’s pre- 
rogative to pardon, or in any manner to mitigate the penalties which 
the law awarded as the punishment of treason: the fact of Russell 
having concerted an insurrection was beyond doubt, though the proofs 
on his trial were not strictly legal; Strafford was condemned by the 
evidence of Oates and his crew for participating in a plot which 
never existed; and we therefore think that Russell, who had utter] 
denied the king’s prerogative to interfere in any degree in the case cf 
aconviction for treason, and had endeavoured to prevent its exercise 
in the case of a man palpably innocent, had not the slightest reason 
to entitle him to expect any mercy from the king. Some mercy 
he however obtained,—the indignities usually offered to the remains 
of a traitor being spared to the body of Russell, who suffered death 
by beheading on the 21st of July 1680. 

Upon reviewing the course of Lord William Russell’s life, we 
conclude him to have been rather weak than criminal; his private 
virtues have never been called in question, and his bigotry against 
the Roman Catholics, which was one great cause of the error into 
which he fell, fostered by the general fear of Popery, which then 
prevailed in the nation, and created the Popish Plot, led him to 
display a spirit of inhumanity which we would readily believe was 
foreign to his natural disposition: he seems also to have taken a mis- 
taken view of the principles of civil liberty, an idea which has 
frequently led weak minds into criminal excesses; and the factious 
times in which he lived, and his unhappy connexion with the restless 
Shaftesbury and other men of more ability and less honesty than 
himself, induced him to enter into plots and conspiracies against the 
government, which eventually cost him his life. But however we 
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may lament the fate to which he was brought by intrigues, which 
a deficiency of understanding chiefly caused him to undertake, 
we should not on that aecount impugn the justice of the sentence 
under which he suffered ; far less should we consider him a model for 
imitation, but rather as an example to warn us from the crimes into 
which a man of tolerably good principles may be seduced by false 
notions of religious and civil liberty. 








Art. VI1I1.— What is to be Done? or Past, Present, and Future. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


Ir the writer of this Whig pamphlet is but thought half as well of by 
his party generally, as he evidently thinks of them, he must stand 
high in their estimation indeed. His politica] creed is most beauti- 
fully short and simple. Whatever the Whigs do is right—whatever 
the Tories do is wrong—is its sum and substance. Either party, 
taken collectively, is a monster; the one what has been called a 
** faultless monster,” the other “ monstrum nulla virtute redemptum.” 
The extraordinary lengths of cool assumption, barefaced assertion, 
and unblushing impudence, to which the carrying out of this prin- 
ciple has in many instances led him, is most amusing. He appears 
to forget that all the world may not be of the same opinion as him- 
self. His view of politics is so plain and clear to him, that he quietly 
assumes it to be equally self-evident to all the world besides, and 
therefore neglects all argument on the subject as perfectly needless. 
There is no need, he imagines, to prove what no sane mortal ever yet 
thought of denying; and therefore he does not attempt to discuss 
the merits or demerits of the Whigs, but occupies himself with the 
more grateful task of holding up all their doings, seriatim, to public 
admiration. While, with a perseverance worthy of a better cause, 
he abuses everything the unfortunate Tories have ever said or done ; 
with equally unremitting regularity and equally untiring zeal he 
pursues every word and deed of the Whigs—not as a matter of 
opinion—not as a point on which different people may think dif- 
fently—but as a pure and perfect abstraction of human benignity 
and earthly wisdom, which to see is to admire, and which he only 
mentions because to do so is to draw down on the heads of its authors 
the blessings of an entirenation. According to him, if we had but 
known it, we were living while under the sway of the Whigs, in an 
earthly paradise; whereas, at present, we are going to ruin as 
fast as our leaders can possibly take us there. 

The matter, after a short preliminary statement of the present 


certainly very unpromising state of general affairs, is arranged under 
four heads : 
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1. “Principles and proceedings of formner Whig and Tory govern- 
ments. 


2. “Principles and performances of the Whig or Reform govern- 
ment. 


3. “ Principles and proceedings of Tory or repressive government. 
4, ‘* Remedies.” 


It is most certainly not worth noticing, but we could not help 
smiling for a moment as we read these titles, to see the “ ruling pas- 
sion” shewing itself in such trivial matters as these headings of divi- 
sions. Were a Tory pamphleteer to place in opposition at the heads 
of sections, ‘‘ Principles and Performances of the Tories,” against 
“Principles and Proceedings of the Whigs,” it would not be-long before 
we heard some remarks about prejudging the question, and about the 
smallest straw shewing which way the wind sets. Or if he were to 
amuse himself by affixing to the Whig government some not very 
pleasantly-significative epithet analogous to the ‘‘ Tory or Repressive”’ 
here given, he would soon be reminded that a sneer was not an argu- 
ment. We will take the small liberty to tell the author that his 
epithet of ‘ Repressive” is perfectly unmeaning. Whigs and Tories 
(conscientious ones at least) are, we conceive, alike *‘ repressive” of 
those measures which they respectively consider of a hurtful ten- 
dency, and alike promoters of those which they think advantageous. 
But we do not care to quibble about words; we have plenty of falla- 
cles, assumptions, and mis-statements before us without descending 
to such minute points. We shall look through the treatise, and take 
a few of them as they occur. 

One would have thought that in giving, in the outset, a simple defi- 
nition of, and distinction between, the principles which constitute a 
Whig or a Tory, there would have been little room for misrepresen- 
tation. But it is wonderful to see how ingeniously it is brought in 
where it might least have been expected. The reader is really never 
safe. The author says he will just, before he begins, mention what 
is meant by a Whig and what bya Tory. This, then, is the exact 
passage that a political antagonist, in going through the book, would 
be likely to skip; imagining that as the whole world knows the 
difference between Whigs and Tories, in all likelihood no writer 
would have the unheard-of impudence to attempt to introduce any 
mystification on that point. We did not, however, omit it; and we 
found his definition to be this: 


Your Whig, looking to the gradual approximation to perfectibility in the 
human race, regards démocracy as the ultimate best social institution for 
mankind, when arrived at a remote stage of great moral advancement; and 
he.therefore promotes all those political reforms and extensions of popular 
rights ‘which tend towards it, in so far, and no farther than as they are on a 
par with the moral and social advancement of the people to whom and for 
whom they are applied. And, as a necessary consequence, he advocates 
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their moral and social instruction. ‘This we hold to be the true basis of 
Whiggism. On the other hand, Tories, looking on aristocracy, or the rule 
by privileged classes, as the best possible modification of regal government, 
object to all changes that tend to lessen their authority, however much re- 
quired by the advanced state of civilization out of which they arise; and 
they do resist them until the people, taking advantage of adventitious cir- 
cumstances, call for them with a voice and an accord that cannot be 
refused. 


And immediately afterwards he adds of the Tory: “ The basis of 
his principles is, keep things as_they are,—avoid all change, whether 
for better or for worse, until forced.” Now, this we call truly dis- 
gusting. That a man should sit down to write a political pamphlet 
either so atrociously, idiotically, ignorant of the subject of which he 
is to treat as to write the above paragraph from ignorance; or else 
so thoroughly imbued, so saturated, with the venom of party-spirit, 
that in the simple definition of terms of which the explanation can 
scarcely be required by one man in one hundred thousand, he cannot 
refrain from throwing in a mis-representation that he must 
know will hardly deceive two men in Great Britain! But it 
is only one more instance added to thousands gone before, that 
there are no lengths to which the aecursed spirit of party-politics 
will not carry a mind once fairly under the blighting influence of 
that moral upas tree. What a beautiful specimen of delicate impar- 
tiality is the statement of the manner in which cither party carries 
out its principles! He has, in the preceding page, said very truly, 
that ‘all that common sense and honesty require,” to acquire and 
maintain a character for consistency, “is that a party should continue 
to apply to the rising exigencies of the times in which it finds itself, 
the practical spirit of those principles upon which it rests.” Now 
return to the party-definitions. Are we told simply that Whigs are 
men who hold one set of opinions with regard to the best practicable 
form of human government, and Tories are those who hold another ? 
Far from it. We are, in addition, most gratuitously informed that 
the Whig allows his theoretical opinions to govern his practice, 
“So FAR, AND NO FARTHER than, as they are on @ par with the 
moral and social advancement of the people! !” What, on the other 
hand, do the Tories? They ‘ object to all changes, HOWEVER MUCH 
REQUIRED BY THE ADVANCED STATE OF CIVILIZATION OUT OF 
WHICH THEY ARISE!’ The Tory’s principle is—‘ avoid all change, 
WHETHER FOR BETTER OR FOR WORST, wutil forced!!!” A Whig, 
my friend, is the quintessence of human wisdom and virtue: the 
abstract truth of his principles is only to be equalled by the practical 
sagacity of his conduct; and he moves over the earth, free from an 
stain of vice or error, a noble example of the perfectibility of the 
human race! The exact reverse of the picture is a Tory. He is 
a living symbol and impersonation of despotic depravity, sustained 
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hy invincible obstinacy. Were an angel from heaven to descend to 
new model our social polity, so as to banish for ever sin or misery 
from the island, he would reject the offer on account of its implying 
the idea of change! How is this nonsense stronger than what we 
have quoted? ‘This is defining one’s terms with a vengeance! 
But it becomes perfectly ludicrous. 


Auditum admissi, risum teneat is amici ! 


Our author’s ideas altogether on anything connected with the 
constitution seem miserably obfuscated. He may assign what 
opinions he pleases to the Whigs, without our saying a word about 
the matter, because we care as little for themselves as their tenets ; 
but who told this sapient pamphleteer that Tories think aristocracy 
‘* the best possible modification of regal government?” ‘Tories think 
no such thing. We are Tories, and we are decidedly of opinion that 
aristocracy would be one of the worst possible modifications of regal 
government. We will explain to him. ‘Tories are those who, 
satisfied with the working of our admirably-poised national consti- 
tution, endeavour to preserve it unviolated for themselves and their 
posterity, such as they have received it transmitted through an 
immemorial series of ancestry. Observing throughout material 
iature a principle of general stability and ‘systematic permanance, 
allowing of occasional or particular motion, they cannot imagine that 
they sh all make e any advances towards the perfectibility of their race, 
or render their mode of government at all more analogous to that of 
their Maker, by fostering a love of change for itself alone. They 
know and feel that a spirit of innovation is generally the result of 
a selfish temper and confined views. People will not look forward 
to posterity, who never look backward to their ancestry. That the 
idea of inheritance furnishes a sure principle of transmission, without 
at all excluding a principle of improvement. It leaves acquisition 
free, re it secures what it acquires.” They are content to love and 

cherish that constitution of their country for which their forefathers 
in all times of difficulty and danger so strenuously battled, because 
they do not yet think so much of their opinions as to believe that 
every new plan or idea which might strike their minds must neces- 
sarily be an im prove ment on that generated by the collective wisdom 


r 


ofages, They know that they have made no discoveries, and they 
think that none are to be made in morality ; nor many in the great 
principles of government, nor in the ideas of liberty, which were 
uuderstood long before we were born, altogether as well as they 
willbe after the grave has heaped its mould upon our presumption, 
ail the silent tomb shall have imposed its law on our pert loquacity.” 

But what is our national constitution, that we consider so valu- 
able, and — ss ourselves so anxious to preserve? Our author has 


but a curious idea of it, for in another part of the pamphlet he men- 
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tions it incidentally as his view of the case, “that this country is to be 
ruled in the sense of its people, through its representatives, and under 
the modified control of the Peers and the Crown.”—That is to say, 
the established government of this country is essentially a demo- 
cracy! Our friend’s acquaintance with constitutional law or history 
must be extensive indeed. If he ever looked into any book on the 
subject he must surely have seen some mention made of a principle 
in the constitution called “the balance of power.” If so, what 
meaning did he, or does he, attach to the phrase? The King, Lords, 
and Commons, we had, so far from imagining our government a de- 
mocracy, always considered as three perfectly equal and coordinate 
powers, the separate tendency of each branch being kept in check by 
the action of the other two, and their joint authority constituting the 
irresponsible legal power of the nation—the ‘omnipotence of par- 
liament.” But we do not wish to rest on our own opinion,—here is 
high legal authority. ‘‘ Herein indeed consists the true excelfence 
of the English Government, that all parts of it form a mutual check 
upon each other. In the legislature, the people are a check upon 
the nobility, and the nobility a check upon the people, by the mutual 
privilege of rejecting what the other has resolved; while the 
sovereign is a check upon both..... Thus every branch of our civil 
polity supports and is supported, regulates and is regulated, by the 
rest: for the two houses naturally drawing in two directions of oppo- 
site interest, and the prerogative in another still different from them 
both, they mutually keep each other from exceeding their proper 
limits.” (Blackstone’s Com. Of the Parliament.) 

There is not a word here about the country being to be ruled by 
the people—or about a “‘modified control” to be exercised by the 
Crown or the upper House. Were our constitution what this writer 
supposes or wishes it to be, and what he and his party are trying to 
make it, we certainly should be slow in perceiving either its beauties, 
or the happiness of living under it; nor should we feel very ardently 
inclined to venture much in its support or defence. But, knowing 
what it is, we are much in love with it; and if it be assailed 
by no more dangerous enemies than the present it will be long 
ere we shall fear for its safety. When one’s opponent is 
fain to indulge in abuse under the garb of definition, and is reduced 
to put forth statements necessarily the exponents either of gross 
falsehood or of pitiable ignorance, there cannot be much fear as to 
the result. 

In his laudatory review of the Whig government of Lord Mel- 
bourne, the author most decidedly “goes the entire animal.” No 
half-measures or halting opinions for him! In everything the 
Whigs were perfect. He is speaking of their accession to power in 
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There was no great trust in the Whigs, they were nearly unknown as 
official men, and their party, since the days of Chatham, has seldom been 
popular, and shut out for nearly sixty years from all official patronage, they 
had few opportunities of serving friends and creating clients. The last two 

enerations have, in fact, been fattened and ennobled by the Tories. The 
people too had of late seen public professions so utterly disregarded, that 
they naturally put little faith in the Whig promises. They received as so 
many fine words their theory that it was the duty of all governments to 
promote the education and self-control of the people, their civil, moral, 
and religious knowledge, in order to give them more freedom, and to ex- 
tend that freedom as the privilege of increased and the incitement to in- 
creasing knowledge and virtue. But these principles were, nevertheless, 
steadily applied by the Whigs to the Reform Bill, and are to be traced in 
all their measures. They found the self-government, the education, and 
religious restraints of the bulk of the people, and more especially of the 
middle classes, greatly beyond their restricted liberties and privileges; and 
they sought to adjust this discrepancy by purifying and extending the elec- 
tive franchise. This was done so liberally, frankly, and impartially, that 
it won the acclamation of the country, and the Whigs suddenly became 
abundantly popular. They carried all before them at the elections, and the 
Reform Bill became the law of the land. Then came their trial. They 
had to work their new machine and to bring up all the institutions of the 
country to a level with its extended representative powers. There were 
some few who did not see the necessity for such adjustment, others who 
seeing it yet alarmed by the recent struggles for the Reform Bill, were con- 
tent to advance only a few of the institutions, and to advance those few far 
less than wasnecessary, Others, again, were for pushing on too far. Unity 
of purpose was lost, and in its stead came dissension. Public acclamation 
fell off, and within two years after the passing of the Reform Bill, the 
Whigs were losing their popularity. 


As regards the lamentation that the Whigs had scarcely had any 
distribution of the loaves and fishes for nearly sixty years wherewith 
to reward and confirm their adherents; it is difficult to see how they 
can set up on that ground any claim to merit. All that can be said 
is, that it was the fortune of war—so much the worse for them. That 
they had no scruples of conscience to prevent their using the oppor- 
tunity when they got it, was pretty convincingly shewn in their gal- 
lant attempt to swamp the house of Lords by one tremendous batch 
of between fifty and sixty Whig peers. This beautiful idea turned 
out rather a failure ; and was one prime cause of the universal and 
national disgust, which fairly turned their Whig ships neck and heels 
out of office. This delicate point our author approaches most cau- 
tiously, and touches upon most gingerly when doing his best to gloss 
over and account for the abhorrence manifested by the country to- 
wards his party, (even he dare not deny its existence—there are 
bounds to everything human)—for some considerable time previous 
to their inglorious exit. “ The Whig ministers,” says he, “ had un- 
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wisely drafted from the Commons into the Lords, some fifty or sixty 
of their most influential supporters : removing them from one House, 
where their weight was most important, to another where it was neu- 
tralized, and where there is always the danger of sympathies being 
enlisted in favour of more recent associations.” He must have felt 
rather fidgetty while penning this sentence. But it is a clever one 
on the whole. How elegantly euphemistic is this novel use of the 
word unwisely ! How plaintively deprecating the hint, or rather 
confession, that a Whig commoner sometimes turns out a Tory peer! 


And poor Lord Melbourne! 


Deserted at his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed. 


The picture is quite pathetic. 

We pass over the polite assertion that the Tories had so habituated 
the nation to falsehood in public men, that they placed at first no 
faith in the professions of the Whigs; who, we are told, proceeded 
forthwith to act in so admirable a manner that they gained favour 
daily; until the Reform Bill, that panacea for earthly evils, was 
passed, and all was smooth water. And yetat the close of the para- 
graph, comes the humiliating confession—* the Whigs were losing 
their popularity.” There is no getting over this unfortunate stum- 
bling-stone. He cannot deny it, account for it, or excuse it. He is at 
fault completely and altogether; and after one or two most hideous 
bungles, he is fain to give it up, and pass on to his abuse of their 
successors, whither in a moment we will follow him.? 

It is interesting to observe how this topic is handled. It is evi- 
dently uppermost in the writer’s mind throughout this part of the 


‘pamphlet. He is aware that it is too notorious to be passed over, 


and his ingenuity is taxed to the uttermost to manage the matter as 
well as possible. But it is clearly a horrible annoyance. In vain 
does he occupy some fifteen or twenty pages with the praises of the 
Whigs. In vain does he put forth, in all the magnificence of capitals, 
that they performed wonders in the cause of “religion, education, 
humanity, and liberty.” Still, at the end he is driven to allow,—and 
he is at his wit’s end how to account for the damning fact—that the 
country was fairly sickened of them. He comes to the point, when 
at last actually forced to it, with but a bad grace. 


But notwithstanding all these beneficial acts, supplying the neglects and 
deficiencies of seventy years’ Tory rule, coupled too with diminishing 
agitation in Ireland, and the cure of all sour and disloyal feelings amongst 
the middle classes in England, the Whig Government gradually lost ground. 
Two powerful privileged bodies opposed it, The Clergy* and the Lords. 





—- 


* Wo here use the word Clergy as distinguished from the Church, with which it is 
toc frequently, and for artful purposes, confounded. 
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The one misrepresented or misunderstood its policy, for shutting, its eyes 
to its invaluable Church reforms, it did not shrink from pointing it out with 
untiring zeal and acrimony to its parishioners, and its congregations, as 
hostile to the religion and institutions of the country; and the other exer- 
cised its uncontrolled majority by damaging, defeating, or delaying almost 
every measure which the Ministers sent up from the Commons. The 
Government thus stigmatized by the Clergy, and impeded by the Lords, 
persisted in bringing forward its measures, trusting that their intrinsic 
value would ultimately work their way, and teach the public to see through 
and resent such unfair and undue opposition. Dut they were mistaken, the 
public fell off from them even more, and adhered still more to the Lords, 
because they did not pass measures which those very Lords would not 
allow them to pass. And the Lords thus began to constitute themselves the 
paramount estate of the kingdom. 1t is remarkable, that within a few years 
after the passing of that Reform Act, which was supposed to trench too 
much on their authority, the very Ministry which passed it should have 
been overruled, coerced, and defeated by them. [ut it is not the less true. 
The Lords undeniably broke up the Liberal Government. Other causes 
may have contributed to its fall, but they would not have been adequate 
without the annulling power, the veto of the Lords, exercised with a perse- 
vering subtlety that kept just within the bounds of arresting the routine of 
administration. 

This exhibits the Lords in the possession of a power justly subject to 
jealousy, and is worth a little investigation. In the first place, then, it is 
probable, that public opinion would have revolted from the exercise of such 
rejecting powers, had not public opinion itself been perverted. 


It was a pity for the Whigs, doubtless, that the “intrinsic value” 
of their measures in general was not~so evident to others as to 
themselves; but what constituted the “ unfair and undue opposi- 
tion” that the public ought to have seen through and resented, we 
cannot exactly perceive. There is no conclusive evidence, except to 
the mind of a Whig logician, of unconstitutional procedure in the 
fact of a bill passing the Lower House, and then being thrown out 
in the Upper, any more than there would be in the converse case: 
nor does it very readily appear that by so doing the Lords would 
“constitute themselves the paramount estate of the kingdom.” 
As tothe “ persevering subtlety” with which this power was exer- 
cised by the Lords, the idea is as facetious as that which directly 
follows it, viz. that their power as thus exhibited 1s “justly subject 
to jealousy.” And pray what was this power? Simply that of a 
veto. And one would think that, considering they have had the 
same power ever since we have had anything like a parliament, this 
said jealousy ought to have been of pretty long standing, instead of 
now shining out as a new invention, although truly this is the first 
we have heard of it. Our author, however, is in an ecstacy of fear 
at this phantom of his imagination. He seems almost to look for- 
ward to a revolution from this dreaded cause; for he tells us in the 
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next page that the Lords now “exercise an extent of irresponsible 
control over the Commons, the Crown, and the executive, which, if 
it should threaten to be permanent, would lead to a most dangerous 
struggle.” How isit, all this time, thata like fear is not entertained 
with regard to theCommons? Surely they exercise the same right; 
why, then, is there not the same danger? But we must, in con- 
mon charity, excuse a little awkwardness in the treatment of such 
a troublesome case as this, even if this should not be the only fallacy 
he may be obliged to introduce. 

It is neither the only one nor the most daring. In his extremity 
he has positively endeavoured to make something out of the war 
with China! It isa mere matter of taste, but he had far better have 
left it unnoticed. Speaking of the financial deficiencies of his friends, 
he says,— 


It is to be noted, that in this account is included the large deficit for 
1841, which was made by the present Government against the Whigs after 
they left office, and in which 400,000/. for the year’s expenses in China 
was charged, while no credit was given for the Chinese indemnity. There 
was also a charge of 150,000/. for Chinese expenses in 1840. But these 


have been repaid; and, therefore, these two sums should be accredited to 
the Whigs. 


And afterwards we hear that, in ‘‘ keeping out of sight the Chinese 
indemnity,” when balancing the same account, “ Sir Robert Peel 
took an unfair advantage.’ Not satisfied even with this, he adds 
elsewhere that to the Whigs is to be ascribed the merit of “ unlocking 
and setting open the door for our manufactures to 300,000,000 
Chinese customers!” Is this impudence or stupidity? It savours 
strongly of both. The Whigs put the country to an expense of 
150,0007. one year, and 400,000/. the next, by a war in China, 
which they had commenced for causes as impolitic as unjust; the 
Tories, necessitated to continue it, soon brought it to a prosperous 
termination; and now a Whig apologist modestly desires that his 
party should be credited the amount of an indemnity, with the 
obtaining of which they had nothing on earth to do, and which 
would never have been needed but for their own abominable mis- 
management! But this is not all; in another place, “ the war in 
China was declared by Sir James Graham, in his motion on the sub- 
ject, to be hopeless, and by Mr. Gladstone to be atrociously wicked ; 
while both propositions were rather insinuated than asserted by 
Sir Robert Peel. ‘‘ But now, forsooth, after success, the Tories 
claim credit for the war they condemned.” Very true, most accurate 
of reasoners! The Tories claim credit—and, what is more to the 
purpose, the country has allowed their claim—for the successful pro- 
secution and conclusion of a war the entering into which they con- 
demned—which Mr. Gladstone was perfectly right in describing as 
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atrociously wicked”—and which Sir James Graham was very far 
from wrong in calling, under Whig management, hopeless. Sophis- 
tries and fallacies are very nice things in their way, and by occa- 
sionally misleading the ignorant and foolish, may now and then be of 
some little service, but to indulge in any reasonable hope of their 
efficacy, they really ought to be less transparent than these. 

Some thirty or forty pages in the middle of the pamphlet, are occu- 
pied with a continuous fault-finding, just or unjust, and a condemna’ 
tion of Sir Robert Peel’s political character, and of all his measures 
seriatim. We shall omit them altogether, except one extract, in 
order to say a word on the grand question of the day,—Irish affairs, 
We are about to quote these remarks, because we think them very 
excellent, and for once we have the pleasure of agreeing with our 
author ; and because, also, the public attention having been lately a 
good deal turned to the subject of systematic private charity, we are 
willing to add what we can to so desirable a movement. 


There must necessarily, in a poor law, be much that has both the 
appearance and the reality of hardship, if not of harshness, for while it is 
a provision on the one hand for the stricken and the desolate, it must on 
the other offer a check to the idle and dissolute. ‘There is aset of shabby, 
cheat-the-devil people, who, loath to part with their money, and having 
once paid their rates, are wont to persuade their consciences that a poor law 
should be the be-all and end-all of their charity, that, in fact, there should 
be no other claimants upon their charitable time and bounty than the rate 
collector. They are for paying tithe of mint and cummin, and nothing more. 
But the poor law was never meant for any such cruel purpose as to super- 
sede private charity. 1t would be a curse instead of a blessing if it did. 
Its purpose is to save and sustain those whom none else either can or does 
sustain. But the sinking industrious labourer, who has been long and 
honourably known, the decayed struggling artizan, the overburthened 
family, the sick. the maimed, the halt, even the improvident, all these and 
endless other cases, should be sought by the diligent and open hand of 
charity, and relieved, before the doors of the poor-house are thought of. 

It is a crying shame and offence, how little of active, searching, minis- 
tering, personal charity, there is amongst us, especially in our towns; and 
until the high and the rich shall see fit themselves to search out amongst 
the poor, to know and be known by them, thus to give an impulse to the 
middle classes below them, and so to knit, and to bring into charitable 
intercourse, and support all the cords of society, the present Poor Law can 
never be said to have had a fair trial. Till this be done, literally and 
systematically, the rich of this world can have no right to lay their heads 
upon their pillows and fancy they are charitable, because they give mere 
money ; bare alms-giving and charity are very different things: the one 
without due inquiry often fosters idleness and imposition, the other never 
yet failed of its heavenly office of doing good. 

All poor laws are in fact but the supplement of a nation’s charity, and 
when that falls short, does not fill its measure, then neither the present nor 
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any other poor law can sufficiently fill both. And thefe will be, as there 
now is, misery, starvation, and death in the land; but the stern account- 
ability rests, not with the Poor Laws, but with those hundreds of thousands, 


be they in high or middle classes, who neglect one of the first of Christian 
duties. 


There is nothing in what we pass by that need give Sir Robert much 
uneasiness,—not even a neatly-worded, perhaps not altogether un- 
deserved, sarcasm that he has a habit of ‘ shrouding himself in a fog 
of generalities, qualifications, and reservations.” The one living inetance 
of unflinching firmness of resolve and tenacity of purpose,—our 
glorious “‘ Iron Duke,”—is the only man in England who may afford 
to throw the first stone for that offence. He perhaps might. 
Whether enemies or friends—‘ they find no change in him.” His po- 
sition in the House is as firm as it was on the field of battle. 

Sir Robert Peel very truly prophesied, in 1839, that, on his ac- 
cession to office, Ireland would be his difficulty: and he confessed, 
in last May, that, “ Ireland was tranquil two years ago (under the 
Whigs) and is now most disturbed.” His difficulty for a considerable 
period it certainly was ; and, as its aspect seemed to get worse rather 
than more promising, the friends and supporters of his government 
began seriously to fear for the result. The passage we are about to 
extract is a picture drawn by the ‘“‘ Times” in last May :— 


Never, we really believe, did any Viceroy—certainly not any Conservative 
Viceroy—enter upon the government of that country with such favourable 
dispositions on the part of all classes of the people, or with such singular 
opportunities of doing good. The population was paving the way to habits 
of industry and forethought. O’Connell had dwindled down into a mere 
doting driveller—a man of maces and gold chains—comparatively powerless 
in Ireland, and in England almost forgotten. The Repeal doctrines and 
Repeal associations were heard of only to be laughed at everywhere asa 
transparent fallacy, resorted to for the purpose of keeping up the “‘rent.” 
In Lord de Grey and Lord Elliot, personally, the greatest confidence was 
felt and expressed by all whose support appeared to be important for any 
practical purpose. 

Such were the advantages under which that government, which is now 
menaced with nothing less than actual insurrection, assumed office in Ireland. 
In two years they have contrived so to govern the country, that, for the first 
time, the masses of the people are beginning to make formidable demonstrations 
in favour of the merely Irish principle of separation from Great Britain. 
O'Connell, who was then a dotard, is now a giant again. A people labouring 
under unexampled distress send in their £600 a week to the Repeal Fund, 
contributing generally in the inverse ratio of their means. The rabble of 
Repealers is joined by respectable and well-intentioned persons, and an in- 
significant faction has now become a powerful party. In all this there is 
neither Whiggery nor Radicalism, no pursuit of Roman Catholic as opposed 


to Protestant interests ;—it aims at being, and almost threatens to become a 
national movement. 
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The present state of Ireland, it cannet be denied, is widely and 
fearfully different from that in which it was received by the present 
government. The country is occupied by upwards of 30,000 dis- 
ciplined troops, in addition to a large reserve force of pensioners. 
The whole of this force is busily employed in the routine of warlike 
precaution which would usually be employed in a hostile country ; 
it is backed by a fleet of war-steamers threatening at once every 
point of the coast; and everything alike shows that in the event of 
any general outbreak our government is prepared at a moment's 
notice to hold the island by military force. These preparations, in 
the present aspect of affairs, are too obviously and imperatively ne- 
cessary to admit of any objection. The course taken by the writer, 
after displaying them with rather too much exultation, and describing 
the present danger with rather too much exaggeration, is to assert 
roundly that the whole blame rests on the present ministry. “‘ This, 
then,” says he, “is the altered state of Ireland, and the charge 
against Sir Robert Peel and his party is, that he and they, quite as 
much as Mr. O’Connell, have caused it.” 

The government of Ireland has for so long atime been uni- 
formly a thorn in the side of the English ministry, and the entire 
question of Irish affairs is involved to such a point of difficulty, that 
we really cannot undertake to say whether the present unfortunate 
position is to be attributed to Sir Robert Peel as his fault or his. 
misfortune. If the former, the fault latterly most assuredly has not 
been what is here alleged—a grinding and over vigorous policy.. 
For ourselves, we were most anxious to see a decisive interference 
with the proceedings of O’Connell long before the blaw was actually 
struck. Of course, the whole odium is here laid on the minister; 
but though, as we said, we scarcely dare give a decisive opinion on 
the question itself at large, we can safely assert this—that the proof 
of culpability here given, is no proof at all. Sir Robert Peel may 
be in fault;—but there is nothing here that shows him to be so, 
He once asked, “‘ What has my ministry done to justify or excuse 
this state of affairs in Ireland ?—What are our acts of oppression 2” 
This question the writer says the Irish can answer fully and in detail ;; 
and he puts into their mouths a most ostentatious reply for the pur- 
pose of mairtaining his point. And yet the mightiest charges turn 
out to be these ;—that they wished national education to be confided 
to the care of the National Church, as every goodchurchman is bound 
in conscience to do,—that they “‘opposed the curtailment of their 
overgrown and nearly sinecure church” (the sneer is as elegant as it is 
true), as was also their most bounden duty ;—that they considered 
the existence of a Roman Catholic privy councillor an anomaly in 
the constitution—as it most unquestionably was ;—and that some of 
the newspapers told their priesthood in pretty plain terms their opi- 
nions of their conduct. Again, we say there is nothing here which 
necessarily throws any blame on Sir Robert Peel. 
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Our author, we may here remark, notwithstanding his love for the 
peace of his country, evidently feels some degree of pleasure in 
viewing the position of the Government with regard to Jreland in the 
worst possible light, and in representing the danger to be greater 
than people imagine. He derives so much satisfaction from the 
alarming process, and is so intent on its pursuit, that about this 
juncture of his wanderings he perpetrates all on a sudden the single 


fatal step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 


However much it may startle some, we think those who have most consi- 
dered national discontents in a free country, and who wish to see freedom 
preserved, will rejoice that there is a Mr. O’Connell, a man of substance and 
vigor, with far-spread relations and having much to lose by disorder, who 
can for a time stand between us and an angry people. 


We trust this precious piece of nonsense will meet the eye of the 
immortal H. B., and we may surely expect a sketch on so promising 
a subject. The idea might be embodied in a beautifully classical cari- 
cature, representing perhaps Britannia as Andromeda, and O’Connell 
as the heroic Perseus protecting the trembling damsel from the fero- 
cious sea-monster pictured as Hibernia. To look upon England as 
actually afraid of Ireland, is truly a ‘“‘ne plus ultra.” ‘The idea 
‘‘ startled” us, when we first read the passage, in good earnest. 


We come now to Clontarf, and the proclamation. 


The session closed, and the monster meetings went on unchecked, from 
Connemara to Tara Hill, Mullaghmast and Clontarf. No, not Clontarf. 
But the Repeal rent was beginning to fall off a little; notwithstanding a 
superabundance of declarations, manifestoes, denunciations of Saxons, and 
subordinate meetings. For the the heartiest things will wear out; and the 
most admiring audience tire at last of the same thing. And so it was with 
the Saxon denunciations and monster meetings. Even Mr. O’Connell’s 
wonderful versatility began to grow threadbare for the want—of the next 
step. But to take this neither suited his object nor his disposition. Yet it 
was difficult to stand still amidst such tumultuous waters—to say unto them 
thus far and no further. There were signs of ripening impatience, dissatis- 
faction and insubordination in his camp and his cabinet. He complained at 
Lismore that even some of his priests were going too fast—that he who had 
hitherto been the exciter, must become, henceforth, the restrainer,—there 
were parishes erased from the Repeal rolls for quarrelling with policemen; 
there were members violently expelled from the council and ranks of Repeal 
for making motions against rent. What next? and when? and why not 
now? were querulously asked and not easily answered. The Government 
began to stand a fair chance of reaping the benefit of its able preparations 
against danger, coupled with the wise abstinence since the recess from all 
direct offence to the repealers. Opinion was growing towards it; and Mr. 
O'Connell and his followers, vexed by their own big words, were nearly 
stalemated. The next move and they might be in check. In the midst of this 
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dilemma, not seeing his way clearly and safely before him, loath to advance, 


and without an excuse for receding—when all looked blank, dangerous, and 
perplexed, 


Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. 


Mr. O’Connell found relief where, perhaps, he all along calculated upon 
finding it. .ord de Grey and the Government rushed in, knocked over the 
chess board, and the stalemate was saved. 

Advantages were never more foolishly thrown away, and a frightful effu- 
sion of blood was never more weakly and wantonly risked than by the head- 
long anti-Clontarf proclamation. 

The old proverb says, ‘‘a miss is as good as a mile.” And as all went off 
peaceably at Clontarf, we shall probably hear little more of it.. But had strife 
there began, and blood once been shed, who shall say where it would have 
ended.—It would have been as the pouring out of waters,~—and every drop 
should have been visited on the heads of those, who, on Saturday evening, 


issued an unexpected proclamation against the monster meeting of the fol-, 
lowing morning. Thus as it were entrapping some hundreds of thousands’ 
of highly excited individuals, who, without let, or stay, or prohibition, had , 


been accustomed for months to attend similar meetings, and who hada right 
therefore to believe them legal, and many of whom were then actually on 


their way to Clontarf. Upon every principle of common humanity, if not ~ 


of liberty and fair play, most especial care should have been taken to warn 
those misguided men, long before hand, of the consequence of their conduct. 
But nothing of this kind was done or thought of. 

Again, what so undignified or so uncalled for as a Lord-Lieutenant, ex- 
pected in Yorkshire to drill his hussars, suddenly and without any new feature 
whatever in the course of repeal, being packed off by Government, with a 
foul copy proclamation stuffed into his breeches pocket, and steamed away 
to Dublin, to arrive on the Thursday night, to pass all Friday hag- 
gling with his council, and then, on the Saturday evening, to come forth 
with a proclamation declaring those meetings illegal, whieh had hither- 
to been treated as not illegal, and especially a meeting which it was 
now physically impossible to prevent from more or less forming. And once 
assembled, in the temper in which it would then have met, the commonest 
accident, a mere quarrel, or chance medley, would have ruined all. 

It was O’Connell and the repeal leaders, and not the Government, 
that did the Government duty by instantly and indefatigably warning, far 
and wide, tens, and twenties, and fifties of thousands from attending that 
meeting; and totheir strenuous exertions, prolonged through the whole 
night, and following morning, we are indebted, most probably, for preser- 
vation from acruel shedding of blood, and the outburst ofa ferocious and 
vindictive rebellion. 

But at all events Mr. O’Connell owed the Government a good turn for 
having got him out of his monster meeting difficulties, and he thus repaid 
them by saving them from the fearful consequences of their precipitant 
folly. Nothing could exceed the unblushing ability with which he covered 
his own too rapid advance by the false move of the Government. He in- 
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stantly did that which he had long been desiring to do—anchored. Thus 
far he had advanced the Repeal movement, and he was enabled now, with- 
out in the least retreating, and without the least compromising his onward 
character as a leader to say—‘ For the present, no further.” Rapidly and 
effectually he brought his ship to an anchor, under the lee of the Govern- 
ment proclamation ; and he has now time and authority again to attend to 
its internal organization for a future move—to watch the course of events— 
and to accustom the public mind to the existence of the advanced stage of 
his imperium in imperio. 


The state trials are thus considered :— 


Further also, the Government has, greatly for the present advantage of 
Mr. O’Connell and Repeal, removed the site and the centre of its agitation, 
from the bleak and dangerous hill side, to the secure and far speaking four 
courts of Dublin. From their halls, {Mr. O’Connell, with his powerful 
array of legal assistants, will be able to work out his Irish questions; and 
after holding up the Government to derision for two months, will probably 
send it to Parliament with defeat. A conviction would probably be even 
more disastrous than an acquittal. 

In the present state of the Irish mind, would the Government venture to 
imprison Mr. O’Connell? How would it meet the emergency that might 
thence arise? And what justification would it have for precipitating or 
risking it? And yet how feeble would it show, if, after all its preparations, 
it dared not imprison him. It lost its best chance of escape when the errors 
and bewilderment of its law officers nearly quashed the proceedings; and 
its hope now is that the Jury may never agree. Indeed it would be no easy 
matter for any twelve persons to agree upon a detailed history of eight 
months of Irish proceedings, and upon the bearing of which the Govern- 
ment itself was for eight months divided, or at least undecided. Andso now 
the best ministerial hope is, as indeed the bewildering charges seem pur- 
posely framed to secure its fulfilment, that there shall be no verdict. For 
then there would be a pretext raised for the old favourite practice of comin 
to Parliament to ask for extraordinary powers to do what is called, vindi- 
cate the law and strengthen the hands of Government. 


The ministry had been abused and found fault with on all hands, 
and in no very measured language, for so long remaining inactive 
spectators of O’Connell’s seditious proceedings. Every varied form 
of invective was showered upon their state of quiescence. At last 
they did act, and that with vigour, with decision, and with effect. 
And now they are abused for that! But this is no more than a 
ministry must expect from an opposition ; and by this time they must 
have learned to rate snch vituperation at its proper value. With 
regard to the proclamation forbidding the Clontarf meeting, and the 
suddenness of its appearance, the objections are stale and senseless 
in the extreme. One would have thought something more specious 
might have been found out by this time. Itis neither more nor less 
than the cry of the great Dan—Daniel and his satellites on the ensuing 
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Sunday morning—the morning when, in violation of all laws com- 
manding the due observance of the Sabbath, their monster-meetin 
ought to have ‘‘come off ”—but did’nt! And this, too, after all the 
previous exultation of the arch-agitator at all the former monster- 
meetings at the immense amount of physical force then displayed at 
his command! ‘More, forsooth, than obeyed the commands of 
Wellington at Waterloo! More than would suffice with one breath 
to disperse all human opposition to the wild winds of heaven!” 
** Et sic de coeteris.” He would not strike the first blow ;—their 
cause was too sacred to be sullied by unnecessary violence! But let 
any one offer to molest them—to offer the least hindrance to their 
cause—and their might should be made known to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. They were proceeding on their onward march, 
and if any dared to stop them, they must take the consequence of 
their rashness. 

Under these circumstances, the course pursued by Government 
at the Clontarf juncture was what every man of common sense sees 
was the best possible. We do not mean to pronounce whether 
they might not more usefully have interfered at an earlier or later 
period of the agitation. We cannot undertake to say whether they 
had chosen the very best point of time for acting, but, granting that 
that was the proper time, their manner of acting was most perfectly 
correct. They did not outrage the dignity otf Government by con- 
descending to anything approaching to a warning. They simply 
allowed him to proceed in his seditious course, so long as they saw 
fit, and then, when he was pledged beyond all hopes of drawing back, 
and he was defying any earthly power to stop him, they exhibited 
the might of the Government he had so audaciously insulted by put- 
ting an instantaneous stop to a meeting on thevery eve of its happen- 
ing by a solitary proclamation.—They held up the villain the next 
day to public scorn, with a living lie in his mouth—and how bitterly 
he felt it has been shown by his altered tone ever since. To talk 
of “entrapping” the men who would have attended the meeting 
is pure nonsense. There could not have been a man at any of the 
monster meetings who was not aware that he was then and there 
doing a seditious act; although as yet no proclamation had issued 
forbidding them to assemble. They knew it was hanging each mo- 
ment over their heads, and when at last it fell, it was their own fault, 
If bloodshed had ensued, they would have had but themselves to 
thank for it. We feel much more disposed to advise men to obey 
the laws than to condole with them on the unlucky consequences of 
breaking them. 

What, we should like to know, does this writer mean by Mr. 
O'Connell “ holding up the Government to derision ;” or by thinking 
‘conviction more disastrous than an acquittal ?” We can inform him ; 
firstly, that what he says is ridiculous; and secondly, thatit is a sign 
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of the worst possible taste, and the most ungentlemanly turn of 
mind, in a political pamphlet which ought to be reasonable and argu- 
mentative, to go out of one’s way to indulge in unnecessary and un- 
meaning sneers at the powers that be. But ‘‘ would the Government 
venture to imprison Mr. O’Connell ?” Here at last we have the climax 
of insult indeed! The line is a disgrace to the anonymous whigling 
who wrote it. VeEnture!! Who or what does the scribbler take 
Daniel O’Connell to be—save a ruffianly demagogne, at once the 
curse and disgrace of his country—that the British Government 
should hesitate to imprison him as well as any other of their 
subjects who had broken laws subjecting them to a like penalty ?— 
aye, and hang him too, should he proceed in his present course so as 
to merit it. But the point is on account of ‘‘the present state of the 
Irish mind.” It is high time that the Irish nation should be told 
the plain truth in equally plain words. 

[reland is as much a part of the British empire as any one of the 
English counties, and it must be retained as firmly. ‘There are an 
infinitude of reasons which render it morally impossible for England 
ever to allow of arepeal of the Union; but, when such doctrines 
as these are put forth, it is not the time to urge them. You must 
never attempt to reason people back to their duty while in an attitude 
of defiance to authority. They will only attribute your forbearance 
to fear.. Thus it is of no use, at this time, to explain tothe Irish 
that Repeal would be mischievous to us and ruinous to them—that 
the experiment of their self-government has been tried and failed— 
they will not listen. We would say therefore, finally, to Govern- 
ment, argue not with men having arms in their hands, and whose 
tone is not that of submission to your authority. Tell them in- 
stantly, and in a voice to be heard over the whole island, they sfall 
not have it. Use again the language of Canning—‘ Repeal the 
Union! Restore the Heptarchy as soon.” Proceed as you are pro- 
ceeding with the trials ; and if a verdict is obtained, enforce it to the 
uttermost letter. If the Agitator is acquitted, demand immediately 
new power wherewith to rule a country in such a state as Ireland 
will then be, Forbid then the slightest motion in favour of Repeal. 
Proceed first of all to make your authority acknowledged. Leave 
not a square yard of Irish ground over which the sceptre of Queen 
Victoria shall not wave in undisputed and indisputable supremacy. 
Leave not an Irish dog that shall bark against the integrity of the 
British empire. And when this is done, and not till then, make 
concessions. Make, then, as many and as great as good sense and 
sound policy shall dictate, and we may yet hope to see the English 
and the Irish a happy and a united people. 
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Art. IX.—Ueher die Abhingigkeit der Physischen Popilations- 
krafte von den einfachsten Grundstoffen der Natur mit speciel- 
ler Anwendung auf die Bevolkerungs-Statistik von Belgien. Von 
Dr. FERDINAND Gossr. Leipzig und Paris: Brockhaus und 
Avernarius. 


WE can promise little else, in the views about to be presented, 
than a transcript of the information gathered from a rather elabo- 
rate paper from the pen of Professor Warnkoénig, formerly of the 
University of Liege, and latterly of that of Louvain, where he has 
been employed in the department of the law. Though it will be 
impossible, too, within our circumscribed limits to do justice to the 
subject, yet we doubt not, with the aid of the learned writer in 
question, that we shall be enabled to interest our readers. It was 
Schiller’s pen that first attracted towards the history of the nation 
the attention of the curious and studious—the light that had been 
lost for centuries was reproduced by the magician’s wand, possessed 
by the poet. In his Don Carlos, the scene of the ideal creations of 
the Marquis of Posa is Flanders—and the Revolt of the Nether- 
lands is an historical sketch of a great struggle, that the reader of 
Schiller’s works pauses to admire, after having perused it, with the 
same feelings as one who beholds any exquisite monument or ar- 
chitectural pile in an incomplete state. Both of these works were 
suggested to the poet by the insurrection of the provinces of Belgium 
against Austria in 1788—90. Europe, however, gazed upon that 
feature of the times as a traveller upon a single flash of lightning 
in the distant horizon. The country that had sustained all its an- 
cient peculiarities through a period of changes which were affecting 
other countries, notwithstanding the tyranny of potentates for three 
hundred years had sustained itself, was hanging, like a child upon 
the neck of its parent or protector, upon ¢hat France which was now 
rising above the ashes of the Revolution. From 1794 to 1814 the 
previously sovereign dutchies, earldoms, and principalities, between 
the Meuse, the Scheld and the sea, were French departments ; and 
gladly would they have rested thus for ever. Belgium wept when 
she separated from France in 1814—from a nation whose civilization 
was hers—whose renown was hers—whose interests and glory were 
hers; and submitted to the authority of her northern neighbour 
with groans of regret and sorrow, thouech destined through the new 
alliance to regain her nationality and to restore to herself her ancient 
glory. King William, to whose ancestors the whole country once 
belonged, was about to terminate the work commenced in the fif- 
teenth century by the princes of Burgundy. A powerful and flour- 
ishing kingdom was about to spring from this political regeneration, 
and to lead the eighteen united provinces to a development worthy 
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of the spirit of the nineteenth century. Ten years passed in ob- 
scurity. The developing process was advancing slowly, as seen by 
the occasional fermentation. Antagonism of different sorts prevent- 
ed unity between the north and south. The latter history of the 
Netherlands elicited as much interest from other nations as that of 
Africa, or the desert of Sahara. Unobserved almost, however, 
Belgium was rising from its state of depression. This beautiful 
kingdom---the home of six million of beings—grew to be a curi- 
osity in the world’s eye. It was visited by strangers. The features 
of Holland, the cities of Belgium, the monuments of art, of archi- 
tecture, of nature, and of industry, were the admiration of the 
traveller. Since 1825, a voice—the voice of dissension—has 
freighted the breeze, and has been borne to other countries. Many 
at a distance have wondered at the sound, and have asked, **‘ whence 
this excitement increasing with the prosperity of the nation?” 
There succeeds to the outbreak in France, in July, 1830, a shock 
which rends asunder this kingdom of fifteen year’s standing, and the 
southern division is ranked as an independent government by the 
leading nations of the earth. After the lapse of a year, the month 
of November, 1831, is passed and this crisis is at an end. Since 
that time all men have marked the progress of the state. Her rising 
greatness has attracted the attention of all classes. Her policy 
commands counter-policies on the part of our own government, and 
no nation on the continent has exhibited such a social revolution 
in modern times. 

It is not necessary, however, that we should undertake to show the 
commercial importance of Belgium, the nature of its policy, or its 
position in the sight of nations. It becomes this review, for the 
present at least, to banish thoughts with respect to her wealth in 
the arts, her revolution, and her railway, and to place before the 
public the nature of Belgium’s literary progress, and of its intellec- 
tual advancement. 

Vast numbers of volumes are sent forth from the Belgian press 
to all parts of the earth. They are not original productions of the 
Belgian territory. All the popular French authors find in Meline, 
Hauman, Wahlen, and the rest, (who are called literary pirates 
sometimes) very generous publishers, who are willing to take the 
risk of any attempt to extend the fame of the authors in question. 
There is no blush on the brow of any one of these printers (and, 
perhaps, there ought not to be) for taking from the French book- 
sellers the profits of the trade; nay, they declare that for all the 
earth, save poor France, they are performing an essential service. 
Who shall doubt it? The French authors are not so warm as 

Ir. Charles Dickens was, when he issued against the American 
publishers that wonderful production of his called the “ Circular.” 
They are pleased with a cheap edition printed in a foreign country, 
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thinking it creates orders for the one issued at Paris. They 
know that an extra supply in general indicates an extra de- 
mand; and are not very solicitous about inter-national copy- 
right laws. The propriety of these ought only to be judged of by 
politicians. 

Of the standard works of Belgian literature is there little to be 
said? Does the country furnish no lofty names? Is it so far 
inferior to its neighbouring states in the names an. efforts of its 
authors as to be unworthy of mention? What is the present con- 
dition of its literature ? How far does the literary piracy affect 
native authors? Who has most reason to be alarmed, the French 
or the Belgian author ? 

No one familiar with the history of Belgium, since the demise of 
the Empress Maria Theresa, can be surprised that its intellectual 
advancement has not been pari passu with the other nations of 
Europe. The political growth of the nation has been unfavour- 
able to its literary progress. Joseph II. carried on his reforms, 
disclosing to the predominant class of the Belgian people, in the 
philanthropic spirit of the eighteenth century, an enemy deemed 
dangerous to their nationality, their government, and their ancient 
Catholic belief—an enemy that the priesthood ever desired to 
esteem and keep as such. Thus the improvements attempted by 
the Empress Maria Theresa disappeared, leaving scarcely a vestige 
behind. Men had not quite emerged from this confusion, when 
the armies of France came down, like locusts, upon the provinces ; 
and, in connexion with a bold though small party in the country, 
subdued it a second time, and framed it into the Republic in 1785. 
Nationality was now cloaked or repressed. The Walloon provinces 
had an affinity with France, spoke the same tongue, and shared in 
its civilization. In Flanders the remnants of the rude German 
dialect sank into contempt---the inhabitants, however, did not be- 
come French. The natural development of mind was restrained. 
Everything was military ; everything was French Classical pur- 
suits were neglected. The mathematical and physical sciences 
were alone successful. 

All this while there were two systems of education opposed to 
each other in Belgium—that of the government and that of the 
priesthood. To the government belonged the lyceums of Liege, 
Mastricht, Namur, Brussels, Ghent, Tournay, Mons, and Antwerp. 
AtBrussels were the lawschools, the faculty of letters, and the faculty 
of sciences. There was the faculty of sciences at Liege, which 
was, however, never completed. Most of the teachers in these 
schools were Frenchmen. Subsequently native professors were 
preferred. The government schools were regarded by the priest- 
hood as seminaries of irreligion and materialism. Some old pro- 
fessor, or a single priest, at first in secret, then by toleration, 
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established pension schools. Not long after there arose the Jesuit 
schools in Roulers, Allost, &e. There were likewise seminaries of 
the bishops, which, under the name of gymnasiums, were esta- 
blished to counteract the philosophical spirit. These institutions 
were supported. They had their patrons and pupils. The ancient 
Catholic feeling retained its ground in many places, and among 
many families, chiefly among the aristocracy, living in the country. 
Law lectures, in opposition to the Jaw school of Brussels, were 
given in Lourain by an old professor of the suspended university. 
During the twenty years of this alliance with France, Belgium 
produced no distinguished scholars. In its provinces there were a 
few men, educated in the preceding age, who had become some- 
what renowned as poets and historians. Reynier, Bassange, and 
Hencart were among the poets ;—Dierier, Debast, Raepsaet, and 
Villenfagne among the historians. Printing had become neglected, 
and if we contrast the books printed in Belgium before 1816 with 
the myriads since published, the great improvement in the art will 
be visible. Before the period named there were no periodical pub- 
lications of any importance ; the newspapers were not superior to 
those of the humblest towns. The numerous valuable private, 
libraries, collected by wealthy amateurs, are worthy of comment. 
These collections sometimes comprised fifty or sixty thousand vo- 
lumes. Indeed, in some of the auction catalogues a greater number 
appear. The catalogue of the collection of the librarian, de la 
Serna Santander, in Brussels, sold in 1803, was in four volumes, 
extending to more than seven thousand pages. Hermen’s cata- 
logue, in the same city, in 1805, contained upwards of eight thou- 
sand pages. The most important of all these collections was that 
of Van Bariere, sold between 1815 and 1817. In 1785 a library 
was commenced, to be increased by the yearly expenditure of 
twenty thousand francs. It belonged to the late Van Hulthem, of 
Ghent, contained nearly two thousand manuscripts, and was pur 
chased in 1833 by the Belgian Government, at a cost of two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand francs, as the foundation of a national 
library. These collections contain valuable works relating to the 
history of the country, and have been mainly instrumental in re- 
viving the study of history, now a prominent pursuit in that 
country. The Flemish provinces would have been remodelled b 
a larger alliance with the French, because the rough dialect of the 
former would have been supplanted by the polished language of 
the latter. Those were great events which accomplished the sepa- 
ration, by the arms of the allied powers, in 1814, and united, by 
the treaty of London in 1815, Belgium and Holland, 

The government of the new kingdom had a difficult task to per- 
form, By the treaty of London it was to create from Belgium and 
Holland one harmonious whole—to blend four varieties into one 
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and the same people. Two hundred thousand Germans, two mil- 
lions five hundred thousand Flemings, the same number of Hol- 
landers, and eight hundred thousand Walloons, were to be made 
Netherlanders like to one another. Four languages were spoken 
among these. Only one fashionable tongue existed among the 
higher classes—the French. In regard to the national character, 
the diversities were more marked. The Hollander, phlegmatic 
and retlective, broadly distinguished from all other Europeans, 
Protestant withal, could not be sounded by the orthodox Belgian, 
or the admirer of the school of Voltaire. The gay, agreeable 
Walloon, in spite of his ready wit, was as unsniied to the mind of 
the Hollander as an ancient Brabant, with the harsh dialect that 
strikes upon his ear as a rough imitation of his own tongue. The 
relation of the Flemish to their northern neighbours was not unlike 
that of the Irish to ourselves. The civilization of Holland tended 
to Dutch Protestantism—that of Belgium to stern Catholicism. 
Holland was blessed with a progressing and not lightly-esteemed 
literature ; the people delighted in poets. Throughout Europe her 
system of "education was producing for her a high reputation, and 
Curier, in 1810, pronounced her schools the best on the face of the 
earth. Classical literature was pursued zealously everywhere ; 
great names existed—Wyttenbach was still the ornament of Ley- 
den. The Belgians, however, were not encircled by all this renown. 
The French had had the sway and not the schools; the literature 
of France was eaough fur them. Dutch Jearning was at a dis- 
count and voted a bore. In addition to this, the Belgians were 
displeased with a government which had been forced upon them ; 
they remembered hourly that the movers in the political game had 
placed them, willy, nilly, under the domination of a neighbouring 
nation. Four millions of people remembered this. The yonthful, 
educated more or less by the revolution, desired to become the 
agents of Napoleon ; the more aged longed for the rule of Austria, 
and for a literal restoration of the old order of things. To some, 
King William was the Stadtholder of the Holy Alliance, and to 
others a Calvanistic master, in whose behalf no oath could bind, 
and no obedience be a duty. 

Amid such signs it was that the intellectual regeneration of 
Belgium, in 1815, was to provide a new people for this new king- 
dom. The separation of the country from France must have been 
the design of the government; it was supposed that nationality 
could only be created by an independent organization. At such an 
epoch, however, it was no day’s work to break down the supremacy 
of French sentiments and of French domination in Belgium. Yet 
such was the design of the government—a design thoroughly 
Dutch. It was constrained thus to entertain the project as a poli- 
tical maxim, as well as because the mass of the Dutch were 
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opposed to the domination of the French. In 1816 the entire sys- 
tem of instruction was to undergo a reform; the government 
selected commissioners from Belgium—men who had been reported 
as friends to education, and they were summoned to Brussels. 
Their decisions and plans with respect to schools have not been 
made public ; but they did not suit the government views. Three 
universities were erected in 1817, after the models of three in 
Holland, also seven athenzeums, the chief design of which was to 
give a thorough philological education to those who might become 
public officers. All the gymnasiums of the cities, designated as 
colleges, were also remodelled on the basis of classical intsruction. 
In the popular schools, the reforms took place at a later period. 
In these reforms the schools of Holland were copied ; model 
schools were established in every city. Violent opposition to them 
arose at first, but in many cases they met not with favour till after 
the year 1830. 

It was impossible, we are told, for these new arrangements to 
result in any immediate benefit. In the most favourable circum- 
stances, no great effect could be apparent till the lapse of twenty 
years ; and true it was that the prosperity of the colleges and uni- 
versities was not advanced. To complete this contemplated intel- 
lectual regeneration of Belgium, the number of professors was 
insufficient. In all the gymnasiums the old tutors, with a few 
exceptions, were still retained, and to supply the vacuum created 
by the departure of many French teachers for their own country, 
but indifferent masters were secured. No foreigner or Hollander 
was appointed to the Belgian gymnasiums, and a very few teachers 
only of the Dutch language were called to the lyceums of the 
Flemish cities ; patience and forbearance were strongly demanded. 
It was not till ten years had passed that young students, educated 
at the universities, were placed at the head of some of these schools. 
A more decided course of action was adopted, however, with regard 
to the universities ; one-third of the professors were Germans or 
Hollanders ; nearly two-thirds were Belgians, individuals who had 
never seen the interior of a university, unless with the exception 
of a professor or two of Louvain ; a few Frenchmen found places. 
Not long after, to the great displeasure of the native citizens, the 
number of foreigners increased, and eat the bread that was thought 
by many ought to have been consumed by home-born scholars. 
With the utmost difficulty the German professor retained his posi- 
tion in Belgium. At first the language was an obstacle. The 
professor was not at once prepared to lecture in French, and the 
Latin language was a dull medium for the auditor. Some Ger- 
mans succeeded in creating a reputation, and sustaining themselves, 
but their success was only accomplished by their energy, persever- 
ance, or their scientific superiority. To terminate the history of 
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the new schools of Belgium it is necessary to add, that what is called 
the Catholic party, urged by the congregation in France, distrusted 
the royal academies, deeming them irreligious ; and, on the other 
hand, with the co-operation of the priests, encouraged the many 
pension schools, some of which were jesuit, and thus increased 
their prosperity. It was at these institutions that a great number 
of the Belgian youth received that intellectual direction, so. 
opposed to the government, that effected the overthrow of the 
kingdom in 1830. 

In 1815 even the separation of Belgium from France excited 
national feelings, which created several able periodical publications. 
The first two were political, the organs of opposition to the govern- 
ment. In that year, the ‘‘ Observateur Belge,’ conducted by the 
advocate Van Meenen, made its appearance at Louvain. In 1829 
it was suspended, after having reached its eighteenth volume. The 
‘“‘ Spectateur,” under the controul of the Abbé Defoore, was pub- 
lished at Bruges from 1816 to 1826. In Belgium, Van Meenan 
was reputed to be a‘great philosopher. In his journal, however, 
he exhibited more political zeal than scholarship. Defoore was the 
bold advocate of the Catholic party ; indeed, he was afterwards 
imprisoned for his abuse of his position. In 1830, nevertheless, he 
triumphed so far as to become a member of the Convocation. 
These periodicals were not particularly remarkable for anything 
save their politics, in which all else was merged. Certainly there 
were some historical sketches in the “ Spectateur,” which threw 
some light upon the early character of Belgium ; but, as a whole, 
these periodicals serve only as memorials of the times, from which 
some idea of the intellectual advancement of the country, under the 
King of the Netherlands, may be formed by the studious reader. 
The mediums of the strictly literary advancement of Belgium at 
that period were a periodical established in Brussels in 1817, 
called the ‘‘ Mercure Belge,’ and another commenced in the same 
year at Ghent, called the “ Annales Belgiques.” This was sus- 
pended in 1828, at the termination of its fourteenth volume. The 
first of these periodicals was an imitation of the old ‘ Mercure de 
France,” or its contemporary, the “‘ Minerve Francaise ;”’ the poe- 
tical abounded in its pages. There was much frivolity in it, and 
personalities sometimes crept into it. It was sustained by Les- 
broussart and Von Reiffenberg, who afterwards became somewhat 
distingnished. Arnault and many other Frenchmen were contri- 
butors to the “ Mercure ;” the history of iis demise has not been 
made public. 

Ghent soon became the rival of Brussels. The “ Annales Bel- 
giqus ” was strong in the maintenance of the literary independence 
of Flanders. Elevated in1817 by the university, granted in that 
year, her literary men determined to magnify her through this 
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work, which had many of them as its contributors. Two French- 
men distinguished themselves in it. One was M. Rauol, who 
translated Juvenal into French verse in 1811, and who had been 
invited from Meaux to Tournay, and from Tournay to Ghent, in 
1817, as professor of Latin literature. The other was Garnier, a 
mathematician of Paris, who was eminent as early as 1801. The 
‘¢ Annales Belgiques ” had no distinctive character ; sometimes it 
was a mere medium of amusement, at others of historical antiqui- 
ties. Again it became a journal of literature, or of literature and 
art, presenting whatever possessed an interest in art or science. It 
was devoid of political bias, and was a platform for all Belgian 
scholars. It excited, however, little sympathy. Conducted with- 
out energy or spirit, it left the reader unaffected, and expired with- 
out being regretted. In 1816, however, the literary state of Bel- 
gium received an impulse from another quarter. The Academy of 
Sciences and Belles Lettres at Brussels was revived. Founded by 
Count Cobenzl in 1769, and converted by Maria Theresa into the 
Imperial and Royal Academy of the Mathematical Sciences and 
Polite Literature, it was now restored by the King of the Nether- 
lands. Although this academy, before the storm that annihilated 
the nationality of Belgium in 1794, had no members of European 
distinction, their labours, particularly in the department of domes- 
tic history, were not unobserved. Five volumes of Memoirs, (only 
a few copies of the last were placed before the public) and nearly 
eighty prize essays exhibit the literary ardour of those scholars, 
among whom Bynet, Paquat, &c., are to be named with honour. 
Some of the members were still living, and causing the revival of 
this learned society, gave to it a suitable organization. Among 
these were Nieupoort, universally known for his eccentricities, who 
entered the academy in 1777, and. Lesbroussart, senior, who was 
invited to Belgium by Maria Theresa. The new organization was 
completed July 3, 1816. With the old members, by the instru- 
mentality of King William, were associated some new ones of the 
Belgian literati—Van Hulthem, Dewez, Van Mons, in Brussels ; 
Omalius d’ Halloy (thegeologist,) De Bast, in Ghent ; Villenfagne in 
Liege, with several distinguished men from Holland, among whom 
it will be sufficient to name Wyttenbach, Brugans, and Van Swin- 
den, the latter of whom belonged to the old academy. 

It appears, however, that though this learned society published 
two essays, to which prizes had been awarded, 1792, proposed new 
prizes, and heldregular sittings, that it failed to be interesting to the 
Belgians. The zeal of Nieupoort and Van Hulthem was without 
adequate results, and the prize essays were not very wonderful. 
When a younger generation came forward, the society was more 
efficient. Quetelet joined it in 1820, and Van Reiffenberg in 1822. 
In 1830 the body was much more important, and after the restora: 
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tion of quiet in 1834, became somewhat distinguished. Internal dis- 
cords have always injured its usefulness, and until the members lay 
aside their ambition and meanness nothing can be effected worthy 
of regard by the learned world. 

During the first ten years of the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
great efforts were not to be expected from the Belgian scholars, not 
that there was a lack of encouragement in high places, but the 
times were unpropitious. There were few old scholars, and one 
gift they did not possess, that of writing with spirit and elegance. 
In their own country they were but little esteemed. That which 
had been printed at Paris, and nothing else, was read and reprinted 
in Belgium. Genius, taste, wit, knowledge, everything came from 
France complete and finished. The authors of France were so en- 
closed that all others were under the shade. The new generation 
and new national feelings had not arrived at maturity. Prior to 
1825 there was no visible improvement in that country. In the 
public journals politics were always predominant; and though, 
according to Prof. Warnkonig’s account, intelligent Belgians felt 
a daily increasing attachment to their “ liberal government” and 
their “ citizen king,’ proportionately as France submitted to the 
controul of the congregation, the period arrived to ripen those 
youthful talents, which five years after boldly took their position at 
the head of the people, The year 1825 was the solstitial point of 
the internal policy of the government. A newsystem was prepared 
and adopted, that led the way to the events of 1830. What was 
the state of affairs at this period ? The two parties opposed to the 
government, after a ten years’ war, or struggle, found their posi- 
tion materially changed. In 1815 Liberals and Catholics were on 
the same footing; in public affairs they equally participated. 
The King impartially, if he had occasion to designate representa- 
tatives of the provinces or cities, chose them equally from both 
parties. The extremes, however, on both sides, were kept wide 
asunder, and endeavours to overturn the throne, or criminal enter- 
prizes, were treated with severity. After the death of the Right 
Reverend Prince Broglie danger ceased to threaten from without. 
Sober thinking Belgians began to confide implicitly in the good 
intentions of the King, the most intelligent of the so-called Catho- 
lic party drew nearer to the government, silently worked their way 
into the most important offices, and exerted considerable influence 
inthe Chambers. Notwithstanding this the government continued 
to adhere to its neutrality, and did not surrender itself to their 
direction. The Liberals gave utterance to much dissatisfaction, 
fearing that their opponents would be placed in power, and asserted 
that they suspected an attempt would be made to give an ascend- 
ancy to the priesthood, and to destroy the throne. The advance- 
ment of the Jesuit pension-schools, at the expense of the public 
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gymnasiums, the close connexion between the Belgian Catholics 
and the Congregation of France were pointed at as proofs of 
Catholic power. The Belgian priesthood were charged with great 
ignorance. It was contended thata Protestant government should 
give protection and honour only to an educated and enlightened 
clergy. In 1825 royal ordinances were issued, circumscribing 
freedom of instruction among the Catholics, and making it incum- 
bent on all theologians to pursue a philosophical course of studies 
for two years, in the college at Louvain, before they could be per- 
mitted to commence the study of theology in academies under the 
exclusive management of the priests. In October of the same year 
a strong opposition was made in the Chambers to these orders, the 
consequence of which was a powerful contest between the priest- 
hood and the government. Measures of great severity were 
adopted towards the former to uphold the authority of the King. 
This was necessary. Two years after, however, the government 
relaxed its severity, and assented to a concordat that contradicted, 
though it did not repeal, the decrees made two years before. This 
seemed a weakness to the Catholics, and they took advantage of it 
to increase their demands. With their war-cry, “freedom of in- 
struction,” the Liberals also, for whose benefit the decrees had 
been made, were delighted. The excitement spread in every direc- 
tion. The younger generation were fanned by the flame. Among 
the youthful lawyers and physicians of Belgium a new party of 
Liberals had been formed. The cleverest of these had acquired a 
relish for solid learning. Some would not attend to mere profes- 
sional pursuits, but studied philosophy and history, and sapped 
with enthusiasm the liberal journals of Paris. Thereupon the 
priests and their followers aroused the sympathies of their enemies 
by pleading for liberty,—these enemies were panting also for the 
restrictions on the press to be removed, which had been placed 
upon them since 1815. It was by this that the Liberals and 
Catholics were brought into a kind of union against the government, 
which was obliged, by making an inierest with the Hollanders and 
a few eminent families of Belgium, to array itself in opposition. 
The famous royal message of December llth, 1829, was then 
made, bringing the whole matter to a crisis in 1830, as has been 
explained. 

It is evident that these events were but little calculated to permit 
any very great development of intellectual progress. However, the 
efforts which were made by the learned, and particularly by the 
German professors, had no inconsiderable results in favour of the 
advancement of science. There was the yearly distribution of 
prizes, consisting of forty-eight golden medals, offered to the students 
of the six universities of the Netherlands, to stimulate the studious. 
Professor Warnkonig says further, that after 1820 emulation was 
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actively at work. Several professors exerted a very great influence. 
Among these were Professor Wagemann, who was invited to Liege 
from Heidelberg in 1820, and died prematurely in 1825. To him 
the country was indebted for the increase of juster notions of poli- 
tical economy. There were also Professor Bekkar, of Louvain, a 
pupil of Grentzer, who formed an excellent philosophical school, 
and Birnbaum, and Holtins, whose students prepared scientific 
dissertations. Titey who were graduated at the universities now 
stepped forward in their native land as authors. The boldest en- 
tered the political arena. Lebeau, Devaux, and Rogier, who ‘have 
been well known since 1830, established at Liege a joutnakof a 
scientific character, arrayed on the side of the opposition. ‘The 
‘‘ Courrier des Paysbas,” at Brussels, passed from French into Bel- 
gian proprietorship, The academy honoured many young scholars, 
and then received them as members. In Brabant and Flanders 
Belgian history was eagerly pursued. The ‘‘ Menager des Sciences 
et Arts,’’ was commenced at Ghent, in 1823; and the “ Archives 
Philologiques,” by Von Reiffenberg, was published in 1825, and in 
1827 was designated as ‘* Archives Historiques.”’ 

In 1828 a plan for publishing the manuscript documents of Bel- 
gian history was received by the government. It had originally 
been formed by the old academy ; many a student now travelled in 
Germany at the public expence. The popular schools were im- 
proved—new colleges were established—the professors and teachers 
in the universities, removed from various causes, were succeeded by 
ambitious young men, full of energy and resolution. Several dis- 
tinguished foreigners were invited ; Fohmann, the anatomist, was 
received at Liege, and Pagani, the mathematician, at Louvain; Von 
Reiffenberg had been teaching at Louvain since 1823, and had 
drawn around himself a large number of scholars whose promise 
was very great. The quinquennium to 1830 was a brilliant period 
for Belgium ; and the political disturbances did not arrest altogether 
the intellectual progress. 

At this juncture some of the leading partisans had arrayed 
around them many of the most eminent students. They were now 
arrayed against the very government which had done so much to 
aid them in the pursuits of letters ; the flame once kindled, burned 
and spread rapidly, and it is not, therefore, surprising that the 
young were found irrepressible in their ardour, at the head of the 
Revolution, and urging it onward to the eventful close ; among the 
learned, who were arrayed in the front, were Claes, who died in 1833, 
Van de Weyher, Rogier, Ad. Roussel, Jottrand, and Lebeau, No- 
thomb and Devaux, who really were the constructors of the new 
throne. Had the government been supported by the Belgian stu- 
dents, who were in a measure bound to protect it, the Revolution 
would not have triumphed. The sons of the old families were inert ; 
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they had not the inclination, and perhaps not the capacity to arrest 
the revolutionary struggle in favour of the throne. The revolution 
terminated the intellectual advancement which had been made to 
that period for the fifteen years preceding. At the close of 1830, 
nearly all the learned men were organists—even the individuals 
who had freely advised the government of its dangerous position, 
and thereby had met with its displeasure. These anticipated the 
destruction of the universities. The order of the provisional go- 
vernment of December 15th, 1830, led the way for the change that 
resulted—the annihilation of the moral influence of the universities. 
Heroes of the Revolution became professors ! 

The regulations carried into effect, with regard to public instruc- 
tion in 1833, introduced a new order of things. The Catholics and 
Liberals were now opposed again; the Liberals saw the Catholics 
resting upon the government, and the Catholics knew that the Li- 
berals could not sympathise with them. In 1833, the Minister, 
Rogier, appointed a commission to regulate the universities. In 
1835, the principles of this report came before the Chambers. The 
Catholics desired to abolish the university at Louvain, and to con- 
tinue the two at Ghent and Liege ; the Liberals, on the other hand, 
desired to abolish these two universities, and to retain the one at 
Louvain, as a rival to a new Jesuit school at Mechlin.—The views 
of the Catholics prevailed ; the Catholic university at Mechlin was 
removed to Louvain. The Liberals, in 1834, had established at 
Brussels a free university, endowed by private subscriptions and a 
donation of 30,000 francs from the city treasures; in this university 
there were three hundred students—in Louvain ‘three hundred 
and fifty ; at Liege there were three hundred and fifty, and at Ghent 
less than two hundred. The Catholic university, it is said, is now 
ranked as the first educational institution in Belgium. The state 
institutions are so thoroughly political, if supported by the govern- 
ment—the professors being selected for their political adherence— 
that it is apparent much danger might ensue to them as schools of 
learning. 

With regard to the policy of the Catholics, we are informed that 
they should adopt the progressive principle—that science and reli- 
gion should be harmonized, in such a manner that neither should 
become subservient entirely to the other. But if the movements, 
commenced at Mechlin, and continued since at Louvain, are merely 
designs to hide the real views of the Belgian priesthood—if their 
objects are to regain their lost wealth and power, the success with 
which they are flushed, may be only the prelude to a re-action that 
neither the Belgian constitution, nor the election law, neither the 
Chambers, nor the minister will be able to resist. Professor Warn- 
konig has said that the history of the future will inform us, whether 
the Catholic intellectual reformation in Belgium shall have been 
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undertaken by the called or the uncalled. There are many signs 
indicating that this reformation is seizing upon the life of the na- 
tion, and re-introducing the order of things existing between 1815 
and 1830. One of these signs is the establishment of a periodical, 
edited by Barsten, of Liege, in the spirit of Belgium Catholicism, 
called “ Journal Historique et Literaire.” It was commenced on 
the first of May, 1834, and at the close of 1836 had three thousand 
purchasers ! 

Every government that has been anxious for the glory of Belgium, 
that of King William for instance, has given great encouragement 
to the arts, especially to painting and stationary, and also to histo- 
rical studies. The national feeling, aroused by the Revolution, has 
imported to the love of art vigorous impulses, and has given force 
to the researches into Belgian antiquities. The present generation 
it is thought, will be stimulated by the great models of the past, 
and convince Europe, if possible, that the inhabitants of Belgium 
are a people worthy of being independant. However it is the Ca- 
tholic power, doubtless, that has recenily given such a powerful 
stimulus to these pursuits. The appropriations by the Chambers 
for exhibitions of art, for the purchase of pictures and statues, for 
the preservation and improvement of the monuments of gothic 
architecture, for the printing of the documents in manuscript already 
referred to, the money expended for Van Hulthem’s library, attest 
the reasonableness of the assertion. The early appropriations bear 
no proportion to those made since 1834; in 1841, it is worthy of 
notice, that the gavernment promised to a society of jesuits the 
yearly payment of 6,000 francs to revive the Acta Sanctorum, an 
enterprize abandoned in 1794. 

There is no want of means to raise the intellectual advancement 
of Belgium, or of external incitements to give it activity. Yet the 
dawn of a higher spiritual regeneration has not come. 

Many are the obstacles to account for the inferiority of Belgium 
compared with France and Germany ; in the first place, throughout 
the kingdom, there is a lack of learned schools. The little gained 
in the quinquennium, before noticed, has been nearly lost. The 
few professors of distinction, such as Baquet, Beving, Baron, Roulez 
and Voism, went to the universities. The government did scarcely 
anything for thegymnasiums, in order to avoid any interference with 
the priesthood and jesuits, in whose hands were the colleges and 
pension schools. The bill relative to intermediate and lower instruc- 
tion, submitted to the Chambers in 1834, with the law respecting the 
management of the universities, lay in the tomb of the Capulets,— 
the archives of the two chambers. Warnk6onig continues, ‘* without 
able teachers there will be no scholars. Some cities, as Ghent, 
Brussels, Antwerp, and Liege, made praiseworthy efforts for the im- 
provement of their atheneumsand gymnasiums. But cities are not 
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to be made by teachers.” The most insurmountable obstacle in the 
way of education in Belgium must always be the diversity of tongues. 
In the Flemish provinces, the French is becoming a foreign dialect. 
The pronunciation of it by the people is barbarous in the extreme. 
As to the Flemish itself childhood is marked in every phrase, It 
has never yet been raised to the dignity of a language, although the 
priests, since 1836, have taken extraordinary pains to improve it. 
If the improvement is adequately made, it will be the means of ef- 
fectually isolating the Belgian provinces, and will exile the remnants 
of French civilization. In the Walloon country even French is not 
spoken in its purity. Liege, the cynosure of French refinement in 
Belgium, is far behind Ghent. The brave spirits in Belgium are 
looked upon with scorn by the French writers, who think them in- 
different imitators of themselves. Jules Janin has raised his whip of 
criticism over the Belgian literati for ten years, and has lashed 
them without mercy. The French spirit has left the country, Bel- 
gium no longer receives the light of French influences as directly as 
of yore, and the genius of the French tongue has departed. In the 
provinces a pure diction has been prevented by the many forms of 
patois and the Germanic idiom that has crept into the conversa- 
tional language ; more than this, the ‘“* Revue Belge ”’ has been es- 
tablished for the advancement of French Belgian literature. 
Belgian authors, in reality, have no public. Even political 
pamphlets obtain not more than four or five hundred readers. A 
work of substantial merit is scarcely sold after the lapse of years. 
Importations into France are expensive, and this, added to the fact 
that there is no public for intellectual productions, makes it a hard 
case for authors. In Germany this is true to a still greater extent. 
There any book of any worth is immediately translated. Holland 
was the principal book market of Belgium till 1830; the Dutch 
were quick to recognize and encourage every effort of talent in the 
Southern Provinces. The sale of works in Holland and in Bel- 
gium was as three to one, “‘ No one is a prophet in his own coun- 
try,” was applied with particular emphasis to home-born authors. 
The daily gazettes noticed new works only to tear them in pieces, 
except in a few cases where the literary judges pronounced some 
little work a child of genius, and its author, entirely unknown, one 
of the lights of the age. Among the Belgians genuine literary 
criticism is unborn; their productions of genius seldom find a 
sale. It is even with difficulty, where an author demands no remu- 
neration, to find a publisher. The extent of reprinting French and 
foreign works is so great, that it is seldom the case that the pub- 
lishers, Meline, Tarlier, Hauman, Wahlen, and others, purchase 
the works of Belgian writers, unless the price be low and the sale 
certain. How far the facilities for reprinting will prove eventually 
a hindrance to the prosperity of Belgian literature remains to be 
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seen. A proper pride in native authors may yet be generated, in 
the same manner as it has been produced in the United States of 
America, where, within the last five years, the native author has 
been constantly in demand, even though thousands of English 
books are reprinted every year. There was in America, ten years 
ago, a great cry against reprinting, but it has now ceased, since 
the native author finds that a market has been created for him by 
the English author. The large Typographical Association in 
Belgium, formed for the benefit of native authors, will soon find, 
we think, its views cordially received. It will soon meet with 
encouragement. 

That the richer classes should be indifferent to scientific efforts 
is somewhat discouraging, but taste is sure to change in favour of 
the author. Though the Belgian writers are not wealthy, in ano- 
ther generation they will be; and the passion among the rich for 
collections of pictures and flowers will pass away. We need not 
heed the rage for the cultivation of flowers, either in our own 
country, Flanders, or Brabant. It is not to discourage the native 
author that, in 1835, at Ghent, two hundred thousand francs were 
subscribed in one week to erect Flora’s palace, and that it was con- 
secrated amid the incense sent up from five hundred thousand of 
the rarest plants, all in blossom. This fashion will lead to some- 
thing more solid in the end, and there is nothing alarming in the 
fact that a well written book is no picture. The scholar some day 
must rank above the artist. It frights us not that all artists obtain 
wealth while the scholar starves. The age of fashion must sink 
into the age of intellectualism, and all the shows of things must 
inevitably lead to the introduction of the scholar upon his proper 
ground. We have nothing to fear in regard to Belgium’s intellec- 
tual advancement. Go on, it must prosper—it must; notwith- 
standing its difficultroad. Close to gay France, against Germany, 
opposed to Holland, Belgium is no longer the battle-field of Europe 
in devastating war, but will become, doubtless, the arena of science, 
where the intellctual games will be pursued with the best results. 

Having now completed the rapid sketch of Belgian literature 
we may turn immediately to the very elaborate work, the title of 
which is placed at the head of this paper. It is a large quarto vo- 
lume of three hundred pages, amply illustrated by charts of the 
several Belgian provinces, and contains, besides, many valuable 
tables connected with the subject, which will be examined by sci- 
entific scholars with pleasure. Dr. Gobbi has not only mastered his 
subject, but has given the results of his observations and researches, 
which are minute and extensive, with fidelity and perspicuity. His 
astronomical knowledge appears to be of the most eminent charac- 
ter, and his originality and depth are truly remarkable, and must 
give him a high place among scientific men. He is no superficial 
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observer of nature, but reveals its arcana with a facility that com- 
mands admiration. Belgium owes much to him for his labours, 
for his comparative observations upon the several provinces, his 
admirable hydrographical details and his general deductions. It 
cannot but be that the field in which he has so successfully exerted 
his talents will be occupied by the scientific students of other 
countries. Our limits will not permit us either to explain the nature 
of his remarks upon the stellar influences, the atmosphere, or the 
elements which he has watched with the utmost patience. Let it 
suffice on these points that we commend his pages as containing a 
fund of learning worthy of attention. To those who have lately 
noticed or asserted the effects of atmospheric electricity to be pecu- 
liar, his work will prove truly valuable. Dr. Breet, of the Liver- 
pool Polytechnic Society, who sometime ago furnished a clever 
paper on the subject might find some confirmation of his views 
in the latter part of Dr. Gobbi’s volume; and Mr. Pine, who has 
been engaged b2fore the London Electrical Society in proving the 
effects of electricity upon vegetation, would still further find his 
labours assisted by the work, for all the atmospheric agencies are 
examined by Dr. Gobbi, and he has noticed incidentally the opinion 
of all philosophers of every age and country who have written upon 
the same subject which have arrested his own mind. 

Thus Belgium will take its position among nations. Such men 
" as-Dr. Gobbi do honour to her---and we see nothing in her literary 
prospects at which, on the whole, to be disheartened or to repine. 
Let her be true to herself, and the world must be true to her. 





ArT. X. 


1. The Revelation of St. John, Literal and Future ; being an Ez- 
position of that Book. By the Rev. R. Govert, Junior, A. M. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

2. First Elements @f Sacred Prophecy: including an Examination 


of several recent Expositions, and of the Year-Day Theory. By 
the Rev. T. R. Birks. Painter. 


THE field of biblical criticism has hitherto been for the most 
part occupied by the German literati ; but latterly, it is matter for 
congratulation, proofs have appeared in our own country that the 
scholars and divines of the continent are not to be left as the sole 
occupants and cultivators of this high walk of literature and exalted 
science. Besides every one acquainted with the idio-syncracies of 
German genius is aware that it shows a continual tendency to 
spend its energies in settling the letter of revelation rather than in 
disclosing its spirit; whereas our English authors, who have begun 
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o explore the whole field of manuscripts, versions, editions, readings, 
quotations, §c.; who instead of servilely copying from copyists, go 
to the sources of authority, examining and judging for themselves, 
proceed with another kind of disposition. They do not, any more 
than the foreign transcendentalists, undertake to erect an edifice with- 
out first thinking of a scaffold, but they do not busy themselves so 


much about the scaffold as to forget that they have an edifice to 
erect. 


It is particularly gratifying to find, that in many quarters a desire 
has been manifested for investigating the sacred records in the ori- 
ginals, and that the Hebrew language itself is now studied privately 
to a far greater extent than it was wont to be. Besides, many valu- 
able works of modern theological scholars have met with an encou- 
raging sale. 

Locke, in a discourse on Study, lays it down that there are so many 
things to be known, while our time upon earth is so short, that we 
must at once reject all uscless learning; but from this prohibition he 
specially excepts whatever philological studies may tend towards the 
understanding of the Scriptures. It is a fact of itself that must ever 
in a literary sense place these writings upon a footing higher than 
any other, that notwithstanding the vicissitudes of time, the rise and 
fallof empires, the subversion of kingdoms, and the final dispersion 
of the chosen people, they have yet been preserved to us in these 
later ages, with all their transcendent truths, and that they are made 
known to the most civilized nations of the world. But it is only after 
deeply reflecting that these sacred writings have conferred solid and 
lasting benefits on all who have perused them with devout attention, 
and that they still continue to afford spiritual consolation to millions 
of our species, that their value and importance can be contemplated ; 
or that the profound study of them by means of all the aids which 
science, secular learning, and modern discovery can furnish, can -be 
seen to present the very grandest field for scholarship and extraor- 
dinary illustration. Philosophy, criticism, and interpretation, are 
never so worthily employed as when spent upon the Word of 
God. 

The field of biblical criticism and that of biblical interpretation 
and exposition are, however, distinct and marked by clear lines; for 
while the culture of the one is properly concerned about the precise 
words that were used and set down by an author, that of the other is 
to ascertain the true meaning to be put on these words,—what it was 
that they were intended to convey and teach. The former belongs 
strictly to literature, and constitutes a science holding a high station 
under that name; the latter infers a system of doctrines, which, when 
of a religious and divine character, can have no superior with regard 
to importance in the whole range of investigation. Necessary as the 
culture of the science of literary criticism must be, especially when 
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it has to deal with records professing to contain the revealed mind of 
God, its office being to ascertain the genuineness and purity of the 
original text, so as to remove spurious, or to correct faulty readings, 
it can only be viewed as the handmaid, as the forerunner or com- 
panion of interpretation,—a department in which other principles 
are comprised, not only as to the general modes of reasoning to be 
adopted, and the manner of application to particular passages, but 
the great immediate ends to be gained. Still, although there bea 
clear distinction between criticism and interpretation, they have a 
natural and very close connexion subsisting at all times. The 
mistake is, when amalgamation takes the place of this friendly and 
intimate relationship; or when the two branches are confounded the 
one with the other, that the mixture operates very disadvantageously 
to both. 

The whole of Scripture has been frequently viewed according to 
a three-fold division—that of the law, the gospel, and the word of 
prophecy. Each of these hasits distinct and various use; but in as 
far as interpretation is concerned, it would seem that the last-men- 
tioned must imply the largest exactions on the part of the expo- 
sitors, and the greatest reverential fear, lest from rashness or 
ignorance there should result a perversion of the divine revelation. 
For what are its offices and its objects? First, we have the Scrip- 
ture prophecies of the Old Testament, which refer either to the first 
coming of Christ, to judginents on eastern nations, or to the future 
restoration and glory of Israel; and secondly, the prophecies of Daniel 
and St. John, with the prophecies of our Lord, and some predic- 
tions in the writings of St. Paul; these being directed to the events 
of the Christian dispensation from the ascension of the Redeemer to 
His return in visible glory. The works before us are entirely 
devoted to the latter of these divisions; being the most difficult of 
interpretation of the two portions, not merely because of | the 
character of the events to which they relate, and the symbolical 
language in which the prophecies are conveyed, but of the non- 
fulfilment of the most transcendent and awful of the foretellings. 
We may, in perfect consistency, while eschewing every semblance 
of sectarianism, exhibit and assert an adherence to revealed truth, 
and an admiration of the Book in which its deliverances are trea- 
sured. We have a right, surely, to touch upon the literature, as well 
as to pay our deep homage to the spirit of that matchless volume. 
What, again, in fact, is literature, but mind impressed upon a mate- 
rial surface,—but the ideas of some cultivator in the world of 
thought, put into a tangible and examinable shape 2 And does not 
written theology, speculative and practical religion, hold the very 
loftiest rank in the empire of thought, whether you view the subject 
in the divine text-bock, or as read, discussed, and expounded in 
multitudes of volumes by the most richly endowed, and also by the 
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most adventuous of human intellects? We therefore need offer no 
apology for bestowing a few pages on a couple of works which have 
selected that exalted sphere for exposition—the Word of Pro- 
phecy. 

“The Revelation of St. John, Literal and Future, being an 
Exposition of that Book; to which are added Remarks in Refuta- 
tion of the ideas that the Pope is the Men of Sin, and that Popery 
is the Apostacy predicted by St. Paul, with a Special Reference to 
Dr. O'Sullivan on the Apostacy,” is in divers respects an extra- 
ordinary work, The thing that will at first appear to be most 
remarkable is the fact, that the volume has been written by a 
minister of the Church of England, by the curate of St. Stephen's, 
Norwich, who thus explains himself in his introduction :—“ I believe 
I can say with truth, that the principles of Protestantism form the 
basis of my faith; nor is my attachment to them lessened by the 
recession, both from the principles and the name, which is taking 
place amongst a large body of our Chuich.” The book is therefore 
a phenomenon in Biblical exposition, were it merely as regards the 
quarter whence it comes. In other respects, however, it must excite 
interest and stimulate curiosity; for it advances hypotheses, and 
follows a mode of interpretation that are to a great extent quite new, 
or which at least have never till recently been put intoa systematized 
and combined order. 

Mr. Govett is fully warranted in saying, that as many writers as 
there have been, so many have been the theories in the interpretation 
of the Apocalypse; and Dr. Adam Clarke in this statement, as ail 
other well-read persons must do, fully concurs; although he at the 
same time Classifies in the following order the vast variety, so as to 
simplify one’s conception of the extraordinary multiplicity. 


1. The Apocalypse, he says, contains a prophetical description of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, of the Jewish war, and the civil wars of the 
Romans. 

2. It contains predictions of the persecutions of the Christians under the 
Heathen Emperors of Rome, and of the happy days o! the Church, under 
the Christian Emperors, from Constantine downwards. 

3. Itcontains prophecies concerning the tyrannical and oppressive con- 
duct of the Roman Pontiffs, the true Antichrist ; and foretells the final des- 
truction of Popery. 

4. Jt is a prophetic declaration of the schism and heresies of Martin 
Luther, those called Reformers, and their successors; and the final destruc- 
tion of the Protestant religion. The soberminded and erudite commentator 
then adds: the first opinion has been defended by Professor Wetstein, and 
other learned men on the continent ; the second is the opinion of\the primi- 
tive Fathers in general ; the third was broached by the AbLé Joachim, who 
flourished in the 18th century, was espoused by most of the Franciscans, 
and has been and still is the general opinion of the Protestants; the fourth 
seems to have been inveited by popish writers, me:ely by way of retaliation. 
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‘ My readers will naturally expect,” observes he, afterwards “that I should 
either give a decided preference to some one of the opinions stated above, 
or produce one of my own ; I can do neither, nor can | pretend to explain 
the book ; I do not understand it; and in the things which concern so sublime 
and awful a subject I dare not, as my predecessors, indulge in conjectures. 
I have read elaborate works on the subject, and each seemed right till another 
was examined. I am satisfied that no certain mode of interpreting the pro- 
phecies of this book has yet been found out, and I will not add another monu- 
ment to the littleness or folly of the human mind by endeavouri: g to strike 
out a new course.* * * have no other mountain to heap on those already 


piled up; andif I had, I have not strength to lift it; those who have courage 
may again make the trial.” 


Now, Mr. Govett has had the courage; and we think had Dr. 
Clark lived to read the Revelation Literal and Future, he would 
have seen reason to have noticed a fifth hypothesis in his classified 
list of Apocalyptic theories ; not merely on account of its boldness 
and novelty, but of the ingenuity, the ‘learning, the ability and the 
piety with which it is urged and supported. [:xtensive and earnest 
has been the author’s reading, honest and manly his avowals, compre- 
hensive and skilfully contested his positions. His illustrations are 
gathered from a wide field of instances, his arguments often strike 
with a force altogether unforeseen. Not seldom when he announces 
his view and takes his ground, have we felt that the point was most 
extravagant, the attempt desperate. And yct before he has done, if 
conviction may not have been produced we have been constrained to 
admire his dexterity, to perceive that his resources are vast, and 
always that he has thrown out novel ideas or suggested views that 
are valuable. 

With a book and such a sacred subject as are now before us, we 
can only venture briefly to report, at the same time, that our limits 
forbid other than slight indications, and curtailed extract or abridge- 
ment of one or two chapters. By the terms “The Revelation of St. 
John, Literal and Future,” Mr. Govett intimates that the exposition 
of the Apocalypse proceeds on the hypothesis that the book is not, 
with few exceptions, one of symbols to be explained by analogies ; 
and that but a very small portion of its strictly prophetical parts (as 
distinct from the Epistles to the Churches) has yet been fulfilled. 
He stands up for that interpretation which holds that the Revelation 
of St. John is to be taken literally, that it foretells with startling dis- 
tinctness things yet to come, and that miracles will again be entwined 
with the chronicles of the world; that is, that supernatural events, 
as litcrally described in the Apocalypse, will form part of the signs of 
the coming of Christ to judgment. 

But when speaking of the novelty of idea and view exhibited in 
the volume, we ought rather to have attributed the phenomenon to ¢ 
new school of biblical inte rpretation than to the individual, Mr 
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Govett being merely one of its most enlightened and respectable 
disciples, not its founder nor the only builder of the superstructure. 
Those of our readers who wish to be informed regarding the works 
of the recent writers in which the maxims that have commonly been 
adopted by Protestants in the exposition of the prophecies more im- 
mediately concerning the Church of Christ, have been assailed, will 
do well to consult the volume which stands second at the head of our 
paper,—Mr. Birks having had the theory of the Literalists and the 
futurists principally in view in his masterly Elements. For instance, 
he says, near the beginning of his first chapter, and after enumerating 
the maxims in the interpretation of the sacred prophecics as these 
have been generally received by the Pretestant Churches,—‘ All of 
these maxims, however, without distinction, have been rejected by. 
several late writers. Mr. Burgh, Mr. Maitland, Dr. Todd, Dr. 
Dodsworth, Mr. Tyso, and Mr. MacCsusland, and more recently 
Mr. Govett, are the chief of them whese names have appeared; and 
of these, the three first are doubtless the leaders. ‘To these several 
anonymous writers may be added. They agree in few points, except 
in rejecting the conclusions of all previous expositors ; and maintain 
that nearly the whole of Daniel’s prophecies and of the Apocalypse 
are unfulfilled.” 

Entirely avoiding the spirit of controversy, or being so rash as to 
throw ourselves into the dangerous breach between the combatants, 
let us endeavour to convey some notion of the argument and manner 
of each of the present writers, by means of a little abstract and a few 
extracts. The subjects of the books are as important as those of 
divine prophecy itself; the differences between the authors of the 
widest, and in the estimation of many of the most perplexing kind. 
If the interpretations of the Futurists be well founded, their esta- 
blished effect will undoubtedly be te set aside nearly all the exposi- 
tions of the Protestants for three centuries past, and to compel them 
to begin the study of prophecy afresh upon new principles. 

Mr. Govett throughout strenuously contends that the hypotheses 
of Protestant writers are unsound, inasmuch as these proceed, first, 
on the principle that a great portion of the Apocalypse has been 
already fulfilled, and that such fulfilment must of course be sought 
for among the records of the past, secondly, in that the theory views 
the book as being mainly symbolical. A specimen of his argument 
for literality, and for our looking forward to events yet to come, we 
take from the Introduction; which alsc furnishes a sample of his 
mode of examination, of his supposed detection of incongruous inter- 
pretation, and of ].is reprovings, som¢ times not altogether divested of 
asperity. Our author is speaking of those writers who take it upon 
themselves to predict the year of our Lord’s appearing, and conse- 
quently assails the Year-day theorists. 
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Such predictions have so often failed that one might have hoped it would 
have taught discretion to the successors; but it has not don’ so yet. The 
attempts to calculate time have throughout been based on a false assump- 
tion. It is generally assumed that time is expressed mystically in prophecy, 
and that a day signifies a year. This notion is considered to be established 
by two passages, the first in Numbers xiv. 34: ‘* After the number of the 
days in which ye searched the land, even forty days, each day for a year 
shall ye bear your iniquities, even forty years.’ ‘The second is Ezek. iv., 
5, 6: **I have laid upon thee the years of their iniquity, according to the 
number of the days, three hundred and ninety days; so shalt thou bear 
the iniquity of the house of Israel. And when thou hast accomplished 
them, lie again on the right side, and thou shalt bear the iniquity of the 
house of Judah forty days; I have appointed thee each day for a year.” 
But these passages will not establish the position in question. For, first, 
even if these were valid instances, what was appointed in these cases, was 
not, so far as we are told, appointed as a rule for ail. Nor, secondly, do 
these their very chosen passages affirm the p: inciple in debate. For what 
is it? It is, that in prophecy, where a day is predicted it means a year. 
According to this, therefore, God should lave foietold in the first case, that 
Israel should remain in the wilderness forty des, wh'ch the fulfilment 
should have evidenced to mean for/y years ; but God p:edicts the time of 
their sojourning in the wilderness as forty years. ‘* Your children shall 
wander in the wilderness fo,ty years, and bear your whoredoms, uncil your 
carcasses be wasted in the wilde:ness;” Numb. xix. 33. It is nowkere 
predicted as a forty days’ sojourn. That each day of their unbelieving 
search of the land was punished hy a year’s wander‘ng, is noihing to the 
point before us. The prophecy is in years not in days. ‘* Ye shall wander 
forty years. And it was fulfilled bv a foriy years’ sojourn. Their own 
case therefore is against them. 

But neither will the second passave any more avail. For the theory is 
this, that in foretelling the fu.ure, a day stands for a year. The present 
instance then is nothing to the point. It was a simple exhibition to the 
people of Judah and Israel of a past fact ; the iniquity of Israel had lasted 
three hundred and ninety years; the iniquity of Judah forty years. The 
prophet was to exhibit this to the people by ly‘ng on his left side three 
hundred and ninety days, and on his right, forty. Until then the exhibition 
of the past shall be the same as the prediction of the future, the present 
instance is good for nothing. Had the prophet been told to lie on his side 
seventy days, each day to denote a year of the Babylonish captivity, it 
would have been a case in point; as it is, there is not an atom of prophecy 
in that part of the translation which is adduced by our opponents. 

It is strange, moreover, that with so many instances of days and years 
expressed literally in prophecy, and fulfilled as literally, men should so long 
uphold this hypothesis. The time of trial of the antediluvian world was 
one hundred and twenty years; literally foretold, literally executed. The 
same is true of the threat of the rain of the deluge; forty days threatened, 
forty days in the performance. Above all, the prophecy of our Lord’s 
resurrection “after three days,’ seemed to be ever smiting with contra- 
diction, the most direct and destructive, this unfounded theory. If this 
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hypothesis were true, Jesus ought to have predicted his resurrection after 
three hours, or having predicted it as he did, not to have risen till the third 
ear: 

. If therefore the foundation principle of the calculations of Christs’ return 
be thus utterly deficient, what marvel that all the dates fixed by presump- 
tuous men have failed? They must fail. And they are presumptuous 
men, who, when the Lord has told us ‘‘ of that day and hour knoweth no 
man, no not the angels i in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father,’ ” vainly 
pretend to be wiser than their Lord. It is to be hoped that in future they 
will keep their calculations secret, instead of ministering an occasion to the 
scoffer and the half-hearted christian. Their failures throw an entire dis- 
credit upon the study of prophecy; a discredit extrinsic to itself, for the 
Scriptures disavow any such calculations. Let them examine afresh the 
‘‘day-for-a-year theory,” by the light of Scripture, and if unprejudiced, 
they can hardly fail to be convinced of its futility. Shall “‘ seven times” in 
one place of Daniel mean seven years, (iv. 25,) and in another passage, 
shall a ‘time’? mean three hundred and sixty years? Common sense 
rebukes the idea. 

‘* But the ‘seventy weeks’ of Daniel, mean seventy weeks of years, and 
here therefore a day is put for a year.” This requires far better proof than 
has been given. It is hard to imagine that a prophecy is fulfilled respecting 
which authors are so divided. I deny that it has been fulfilled, and expect 
its accomplishment in literal weeks. If it be true that prophecy is intended 
to confirm the believer after it has come to pass by the clear discovery of the 
result, then assuredly this has not come to pass, for doubt and uncertainty 
altogether envelope its fulfilment. And this point is therefore justly urged 
on those who at once hold that prophecy is intended not to forewarn the 
believer of things that are to come to pass, but to strengthen his faith by 
the clearness of evidence when they are come to pass; and also that the 
Revelation of St. John is in great part accomplished,—that on their own 
showing it cannot have been fulfilled, since doubt and difference beset every 
scheme of its interpretation as already fulfilled. Since then it does not 
confirm the faith of the Church by the evident clearness of its fulfilment, 
it is clear it has not been fulfilled. 


Mr. Govett’s doctrine, that miracles will again invade the present 
ordinary current of the laws of nature, certainly at times leads him 
to draw very largely upon common sense, and also upon the belief of 
those who are of opinion that the Christian religion needs no further 
evidence. The last idea he admits to be just and true, in the present 
state of antagonism and infidelity. But then he looks forward to the 
period when the ‘Powers of evil may arise and exhibit testimonials 
against it, (the Chr’st'an religion,) false indeed, but of strength suf- 
ficient to show the faith even of those whose hearts ate true.’ 
However, “it is not till the ‘time of the end’ is begun, that mi- 
racle is to be anticipated;” not ‘till the gospel has been preached 
in all nations for a witness,” and not “ until all nations shall join in 
the wickedness,” viz., of apostacy and the total rejection of truth. 
But may not the reader fairly charge our author with resorting to 
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assumption and pure conjecture, quite unsupported and unauthorized 
by the record? Nay, have we not a right to complain of his having 
-ecourse to the sort of production which he condeins in others? So 
true it is that almost any commentator who has undertaken an expo- 
sition of the Apocalypse, has become a prophet, and that as soon as 
he began to explain he began also to foretell, without at all having 
discovered the true way to the interpretation of the visions, scals, 
trumpets, thunders, evils, and awful prophecies of the book. 

The Futurists must find themselves, we should suppose, constantl 
striking against stumbling blocks, and terribly driven to their shifts 
when dealing with prophecy where the language, taken in its literal 
sense alone, foretells miraculous and transcendent events. ‘‘ Could 
not Joshua in our day bid the sun retain his position in the sky ?” 
asks Mr. Govett; ‘or could not Moses smite with his rod the waters 
of the Thames and turn them to blood, at the word of the Lord ? ‘‘ He 
then follows up these assumptive and inconsequential questions by 
arguing that the passage in the Apocalypse, now to be cited, is to 
be interpreted just as a child would understand it,—‘* The second 
angel poured out his vial upon thesea.” Now, he contends that the 
event as literally foretold will as assuredly hereafter take place, as 
did that which is narrated in Exodus, when Moses smote the waters 
which were in the river and they were “ turued into blood.” 


If the one was a miracle, shall not the other be so? If the one was 
literally fulfilled, shall not the other? Or does it destroy the inference, 
that in the one case the prediction was fulfilled an hour after it was given, 
and in the other, that it will not be accomplished til] after the lapse of many 
centuries? Or shall it be harder to the Lord God Omnipotent to change 
the water into blood than fresh water ? *** Who can say that the one of 
these passages is figure, and the other fact? and that while the one pro- 


phecy, as is confessed by all, had a literal fulfilment, the other will have 
only a symbolical accomplishment ? 


Let our readers examine Mr. Govett’s arguments, and then they 
will see how he endeavours to buttress his position ; just as they may 
in many other instances, where, in our opininion, and to our habitual 
impressions of the spirituality and divinity of the word of prophecy, 
the symbolic grandeur and exalting vitality of the passage are 
materialised and degraded to a degree that sometimes has affected us 
with a shucder instead of awe. 

Take one illustration more of what we consider to be puerile, if 
not coarse and cold literality :— 


The fourth trumpet affects the heavenly bodies, ‘“‘ And the fourth angel 
sounded, and the third part of the sun was smitten, and the third part of 
the moon, and the third part of the stars; so as the third part of them was 
darkened, and the day shone not for a third part of it, and the night like- 
wise.” Now, this seems evidently to connect the present passage with the 
vision of the woman in heaven, which is the subject of the twelfth chapter : 
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for there we read, that the dragon stood before the travailing woman, “ And 
his tail drew the third part of the stars of heaven, and did cast them to the 
earth.” The agency employed to smite the heavenly bodies, is, therefore, 
here presented to us. It is Satan, to whom is given permission thus to cast 
down the third part of the stars. But now many difficulties arise. What 
are we to understand by the stars? Are they the literal stars, or angels ? 
Angels they cannot be, primarily in this passage of the Apocalypse, because 
the verse proceeds, after mentioning that the third part of the stars was 
smitten, to observe as the consequence of the infliction, that “ the day shone 
not for a third part of it, and the night likewise.” It must he then the 
literal stars, for they only could affect the night; as the sun alone could 
affect the length of the day. But if the stars be literal, how could bodies 
vaster than our sun, fall to the earth without crushing it? The meaning, 
I suppose to be, that to spectators on earth, they will seem to be falling 
towards it, as is the case with the common meteors, called falling stars. (!!!) 


All the stars shall, at the final judgment, pass away ; and why not a part of 
them before it ? 


Now, let our readers judge whether the literal system of exposi- 
tion does not involve its disciples in inextricable difficulties, if not 
in gross absurdities and pitiful feebleness. We have given Mr. 
Govett credit for ingenuity and dexterity ; but really we have also 
at times felt obliged to accuse him of tempting to jocose trifling, 
although the theme was appalling or magnificent toan unparallelled 
degree and beyond all human striving to conceive. 

What remains of that which we have marked for abstract or ex- 
tract relates to the Wild Beast or Antichrist and to Rome. Many 
pages of the volume are occupied with these subjects, so that our 
citations cannot be but much disjointed, furnishirg a most imperfect 
report. 

Mr. Govett, to the questions, Who is Antichrist? and whence 
does he come? answers, that probably Nineveh will be the place of 
his birth ; that probably he will be a Jew, and of the tribe of Dan, 
by one or both of his parents, and that “he will die and rise again ;” 
but that ‘‘it is not till after his resurrection, that he appears as the 
fearful and formidable being predicted in so many oracles.” ‘“ His 
death will appear on good grounds to be real: for the whole world 
will wonder at him on his restoration to life.” But— 


While the body of antichrist will be the same that appeared at first as the 
seventh head of the wild beast, the soul animating that body as the eighth 
head, will be a different one from that which dwelt in the same body at first. 
This will to many appear utterly incredible, no doubt. I can only say, that 
no theory, but the guidance of the declarations of Holy Writ, has led me to 
believe it. My belief is then, that the wild beast has already appeared on 
earth—has lived a man among men, and died ; that a second king, resemblin 
him in character, has yet to appear, and be slain either in battle or by 
treachery ; and that the body of that king so slain, will be reanimated b 
the soul of one of the five of the first kings. *** The mark of the wild 
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beast must also be a literal mark. This will appear, if we consider that on 
its presence or absence depends the permission to buy or sell. It cannot 
therefore be any spiritual mark, it cannot be any thing invisible; for man is 
not able to look within the soul, and words may deceive, but the mark 
stamped in the forehead or right hand, cannot. These are the two most 
conspicuous parts of the body, and are in general divested of clothing, 
hence they are the fitter for such a mark, and confirm the idea of their sene 
sible and literal character. How indeed can a mark on the right hand or 
forehead, be other than a visible mark? its mark on the soul might be sup- 
posed to be figurative; but on the body, how can it be other than palpable 
to the senses? Moreover, we know that it must be either a number or an 
emblematic figure, or a name. Think then, if it be possible to imprint 
these on the forehead or right hand, other than visibly? Imagine the 
number 666 figuratively marked upon a symbolical right hand! 


Mr. Govett proceeds to argue that neither the Popes nor the papacy 
can be Antichrist, or the Wild Beast, or the Woman on the scarlet 
beast, or the False Prophet, or the Image of the Wild Beast. The 
Pope confesseth that Jesus is the Christ, and acknowledgeth both 
the Father and the Son, and therefore cannot be either “the liar,” 
or the “ Antichrist.” Nor is the Wild Beast an empire, but an in- 
dividual. That it is not an empire, is thus reasoned :— 


It has not, nor ever had, the crowned horns, (that is crowned kings) 
whatever be its deadly wound, whether the ruin of the imperial power, or 
what youwill. All the world did not wonder at its recovery: nor is there 
anything very amazing in the restoration of the title of emperor under 
Charlemagne. Nor do any worship the devil in consequence of his giving 
power to the Latin empire, nor do they worship the Latin empire. Nor do 
they deny the possibility of successful war with it. Napoleon showed that it 
might not only be met on equal terms, but he subdued it, and took away the 
name of Emperor of the Romans. Neither again, does the secular Latin 
empire speak blasphemies; nor has it on its heads the name of blasphemy; 
let those heads be electors or what you please, Neither does it blaspheme 
God’s tabernacle, or those that dwellin heaven. Nor does it make war with 
the saints and overcome them; for Protestants are found living at peace in 
Germany, Prussia, America, and Great Britain; nor has it power over all 
kindreds, tongues, and nations; as, for instance, America, Africa, the 
Asiatic teritories, and Russia. * * * In the same way it may be shown that 
it is not the Pope. He has not ten horns, or Satan’s throne, or a head 
wounded to Death, after which al! the world wonders; nor is it impossible 
successfully to make war with him, as Napoleon fully showed. Nor do men 
worship Satan for giving him power. Thus we might go on. 


And in this literal way does Mr. Govett go on throughout. Still, 
according to his interpretation, Babylon is Rome,—Rome Papal as 
wellas Pagan. She has “ concentred in herself the crimes of Pagan- 
ism and of corrupted Christianity; both of which lie heavy upon 
her. Were she indeed to repent of her wickedness, God would 
forgive, but the prophecy of her overthrow assures us that she will 
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not.” ‘The Apostle beheld her drunken with the blood of the 
saints and martyrs of Jesus. This has once been fulfilled, though it 
may be doubted whether it has not yet to have a future further ful- 
filment. The souls crying for vengeance under the altar appear to 
portend this. And the rising attitude of Rome, and the resuscitation 
of the superstitions patronized by her, betoken a coming time of 
persecution.” All, or by far the greatest evil wrought by Rome and 
by the papacy is yet to come. 


We have the lamentation of the merchants of the whole earth, over the fate 
of Babylon. But how, it may be asked, can this apply to Rome? It must 
be answered, that this is spoken of Rome, as she shall be when destroyed; 
not of Rome as she isnow. St. John therefore predicts her rising to a pitch 
ofopulence greater than she attained even under the emperors. Then she is 
the emporium for the riches of the world, and when she falls, all mourn, be- 
cause commerce is, as it were, at an end. Some may say, how can this ever 
be fulfilled in Rome? We may reply, first,—generally, that God has many 
means of accomplishing his own purposes always at hand. Secondly, that it 
isevident that if the Roman Catholic religion recover its ascendancy over the 
world, it would almost necessarily entail a revival of the power and dignity of 
Rome, and so would open the door to traffic with all parts of the world. 


Our author argues that there is even now a faint appearance of the 
probability of what he anticipates. 


England and America, he says, are strongly assailed by secret and open 
friends of Rome, and converts are frequently going over to her. There will 
come a time then, it is probable, when, to renounce’ Protestantism will be 
fashionable, and then thousands, who are merely held to the present views by 
the slight thread of education, will abandon in a body, the uncompromising 
truths of the word of God, for a religion of sacraments and of forms. He 
must be slow of sight who does not perceive that this is the natural tendency 
of things, for which Puseyism is rapidly preparing the way. That is a posi- 
tion which cannot be maintained: they themselves have lately felt it. ‘‘We 
cannot stand where we are: we must go backwards or forwards.” ‘Truths 
must be clearly stated, which as yet have been but intimated, and others 
developed which are now in germ. And as we go on we must recede more 
and more from the principles, if any such there be, of the English Refor- 
mation.” (British Critic, No. 59, p. 45.) And whither will such reflection 
carry them? They hardly care to conceal it now—to Rome! To Rome 
—whither some of their more ardent disciples have already tracked the way. 
And as they advance nearer and nearer in that direction, the spirit of Rome 
will cover them as with a mantle, and persecution of the people of God will 
begin; that that may be fulfilled which the Lord hath spoken: ‘But and if 
that evil servant begin to say in his heart, My Lord delayeth his coming, 
and shall begin to smite his fellow-servants, and to eat anddrink with 
the drunken ; the lord of that servant shall come in a day when he looketh 
not for him, and in an hour that he is not aware of, and shall cut him asunder 
and appoint him his portion with the hypocrites; there shallbe weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” 
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We now open the volume by Mr. Birks, and at once avow that, 
whether it be prejudice and a foregone conclusion, or a resting on 
sounder foundations and yielding to far clearer tokens of demonstra- 
tion, our convictions remain as they were anterior to our perusal of 
Mr. Govett’s able work, strengthened and fortified however by the 
Iirst Elements. To our apprehension the spirituality of the one system 
contrasts powerfully with the materiality and the sensualities, if we 
may be allowed the term, of the other. The vitality, the unction, 
the beautiful and august divinity which attach to the hypothesis, 
argument, and illustrations adduced by Mr. Birks, seem to be alien 
to, and repelled by, the system of interpretation adhered to by the 
other writer, in spite of all his ingenuity and resources. Having 
humbly ventured to confess thus far, our business is again to furnish 
some reports, leaving them to the judgment and fair criticism of all 
who take a proper interest in the solemn subjects. 

The design of Mr. Birks’ volume is to discuss ‘‘ the first principles 
of the Christian prophecies, or the truth of those general maxims on 
which the best Protestant expositors repose.” He is swayed by this 
consideration, that if the theories of the Futurists “‘are entirely 
groundless, the responsibility which they have is very great, and the 
effects of their error may prove extremely fatal to the Church. 
“The strongest bulwark,” he continues, ‘against the revived 
zeal of the Romish Church will have been taken away when it is 
most needed; and the danger of a renewed apostacy will have been 
fearfully increased at the time when its guilt would be the most aggra- 
vate, and its punishment most speedy and sure.” At the same time, 
Mr. Birks grants that, although in one or two instances, the Futurists 
have evinced ‘‘a strong leaning towards a modified Popery, and an 
instinctive dislike of the Protestant truth,” yet that “there are 
others, and these the greater number, in which it would be 
unjust to offer the same explanation, and where there is no conscious 
intention of undermining the Protestant faith.” One thing is cer- 
tain, that Govett repeats his disavowal of all favour for Popery, and 
also for Puseyism; nor do we believe that he was swayed by any 
other motive than that of an earnest desire for the discovery of 
truth. 

In the case of both volumes, the contents as mentioned in the 
successive chapters very clearly point out the order and extent of the 
subjects which are examined. Mr. Birks first considers the 
** Arguments alleged against the received Interpretations,” by the 
Literalists, and to our mind corroborates Dr. Adam Clarke’s ex- 
perience about one person seeming to be right till another was ex- 
amined. The second chapter deals with the ‘‘ Presumptions alleged 
for the Futurist Theories,” one of which is The superior Simplicity 
of their own view. ‘This, says our author, appears to be a very 
favourite topic with the new school of interpreters, and therefore he 
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goes into it not only with minuteness but with a merciless power of 
exposure ; for, “ certainly,” he observes, ‘‘ from the strong statement 
of these expositors, and from the supercilious tone which one of 
them, at least, assumes towards previous writers, we should naturally 
expect remarkable clearness, simplicity, and harmony in their views.” 
He therefore proceeds to bring to the test the alleged mutual harmony 
of the /uturists, by means of a pretty copious collation, after the 
following prefatory remarks :— 


The discrepancies of Protestant interpreters are drawn from writers 
nearly four centuries apart, and of several countries and various sections of 
the Church; and they include the application of the prophecies to the 
events of three hundred years. On the contrary, those which I shall adduce 
are the variations of only five or six contemporary writers, partly in com- 
munication with each other, working on a common principle, as they profess, 
of extreme clearness and simplicity, with no facts to test them, no chrono- 
logy to hamper them, no application to a wide range of Providence ; but 
the events, so to speak, invented at will, as may best suit the theory. They 
are also the discrepancies of those who make the discordance of previous 
interpreters a conclusive and sufficient argument for rejecting them all, and 
who are thus doubly bound to be consistent themselves. 


We take a few of the examples which Mr. Birks has collected 
from the writings of the Literal harmonists. 


The head of gold : 


The empire of Babylon. 

Nebuchadnezzar in person only. 

Probably Babylon and Persia in one. 
Undoubtedly Nebuchadnezzar himself. 

It ‘* may be” Babylon and Persia. 

“* High authority” for it being Babylon only. 


The he-goat :— 


The empire of Alexander. 
Still future. 


The seventy weeks :— 


Proved by the event to be four hundred and ninety years, 
Not sure they are not future. 

Not sure we are justified in taking them for years. 
Certainly four hundred and ninety days, and future. 


The seven weeks :-— 


Forty-nine years, and past. 

Weeks and years, and future. 

Weeks of years, and past. 

Probably future, perhaps weeks of days. 
Weeks of days, and future. 
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These expositions collated from several Futurists are examples 
from anumber upon Daniel; but Mr. Birks has still a longer list of 
harmonies when he takes them to task on the Book of Revelations. 
We copy out four or five of his testing instances of agreement. 


The twelve hundred and sixty days :— 


The time of the last Antichrist. 
Whole time of Israel’s desolation. 


The outer court unmeasured — 


Jerusalem wasted by Antichrist. 
Extension of the Church under the gospel. 


The two witnesses :— 


Two eminent ministers, or a king and a priest. 
Moses and Elijah. 


The law and the prophets. 
Elijah and Enoch. 


The resurrection of the witnesses :— 


Literal, of Moses and Elijah. 
Spiritual revival of the Jewish Church. 


The angel clothed with a cloud :— 


A created angel. 
The Church, from Abraham onward. 
The Lord Jesus Christ. 


Mr. Birks concludes his collation in these words :— 


Such is the boasted harmony of the Futurist system, before which Pro” 
testant interpreters ofthe older school must hang down their heads and 
blush with shame for their own discordance. The disagreement in these 
novel theories is not partial but universal. It extends, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, to any main point on which their labour has been bestowed ;_ to those 
on which the Protestant interpreters agree, as well as to those on which they 
differ ; nay, to those in which Protestants agree with Roman Catholics, and 
even Infidels with Christians. The reckless power of innovation, the shallow 
and sceptical spirit which is prompt at starting difficulties, and impatient of 
their solution, has left not one pillar standing in this temple of divine truth. 


The ‘First Elements” having in several chapters confined the in- 
quiry to those parts of Daniel’s prophecies, and of the discourse of 
our Lord, which relate to events before the fall of Jerusalem, he 
next proceeds toa more difficult branch of the main subject,—the 
prophecies which belong to the Christian dispensation: more diffi- 
cult and exciting not merely on account of the magnitude of the 
events and the fresh obstacles which necessarily arise, but the far 
stronger prejudices brought into play, and the party ecclesiastical 
questions involved. Of course we do not accompany him, but only 
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alight here and there. On adhering to the literal meaning we have 
these paragraphs :— 


The maxim of interpreting literally, if taken alone, may lead to errors 
quite as serious as an opposite maxim of unrestrained and perpetual allegory. 
What do we mean by a literal translation? One in which words have the 
same sense ascribed to them which they usually bear in daily life. Now this 
is one-half of the truth needed for a right interpretation of the Scriptures, 
The word of God isa revelation to man. Tobe useful to men, it must be 
definite and intelligible, and in this sense, literal. But it is also a revelation 
from God. Now, to be divine, it must contain higher truth, nobler thoughts, 
more full and deep conception, than such as man conveys to his fellow-man. 
Therefore, in employing human language, it must exalt and expand the 
meaning of the terms which it employs. It belongs to that kingdom of 
God which eye hath not seen, neither hath it entered into the heart of man. 
Hence all its messages bear this same character. They are literal, for they 
are given toman; they are mysterious, for they proceed from God. To rob 
them of their mysteriousness jis just as fatal as to dissipate them into un- 
certain allegories. 

* 4 ® « * 

These two principles of interpretation have, therefore, to be kept, equally 
in view, and serve to limit and explain each ether. Those allegories are to 
be rejected which have no definite basis, both in the special features of the 
text and the general analogy of divine truth. That literature is to be re- 
nounced which involves a contradiction to the purified reason, or narrows and 
contracts the messages of God below the instincts of a holy and spiritual 
mind. Errors from one cause are as frequent and dangerous as from the 
other. From a false allegory on the two swords of St. Peter, Popery has 
extracted the doctrine of the universal jurisdiction of the Roman see, with 
both temporal and spiritual power. By a false literalism, it has perverted 
the words of Christ into the senseless figment of transubstantiation—the 
main key-stone of all its spiritual delusions. 


On some of the absurdities to which the attempt to explain the 
Apocalypse by adhering to the literal sense conducts :— 


Thus, Mr. Tyso, who, perhaps goes furthest in the grossness of a pseudo- 
literal sense, makes the locusts, in the fifth trumpet, “literal insects, bred in 
the smoke of the bottomless pit, as insects are commonly in a blight.” In 
like manner, the woman in chap. xii. is ‘“‘ some pious and excellent woman, 
perhaps a queen,” who shall exist in the last times. And, on the same 
principle, he may maintain that the sun and moon shall literally forsake 
their orbits to form the wardrobe of this pious woman. 


Mr. Birks is the triumphant expounder, as we think, of the year- 
day theory, as compared with the system of most inadequate literali- 
ties clung to by the Futurists. Perhaps, he nowhere more satisfac- 
torily acquits himself than in his exposition bearing upon the sacred 
numbers. But we must not go into the subject, and can only re-. 
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commend it to our readers to examine the passage quoted from Mr. 
Govett relative to the generally adopted, but, as he argues, erro- 
neously conceived method of calculating time in prophecy, along 
with what is still more skilfully advanced in the pages at present 
before us. 

Our last citations of all shall be taken from the ‘‘ Concluding Ob- 
servations” of Mr. Birks. Altogether independently of weight in 
his argument, the ideas are rich, abundant, and full of a fervent 


light. He ably conténds that we are not to view fulfilled prophecies 
as effete and worthless. 


On the contrary, there is no part of divine truth which, if patiently 
studied, would repay the Church more richly with spiritual profit and de- 
light. It has perhaps been too much the case hitherto, that interpreters 
have rested content with tracing, or seeking to trace, the correspondence of 
the event and the prediction. It is high time to take a step further onward 
in this inquiry and to explore still further these treasures of divine wisdom. 
This would be the best and noblest revenge “on those errors which have 
lately troubled the faith of the Church, and threatened to bring her back to 
universal scepticisim on this part of revealed truth. 


The great importance of the distinction of the past and the 
future :— 


Man, in his fallen state, can scarcely pierce at all through the dark veil 
which conceals coming events from his view. The contrast, in this respect, 
between fulfilled and unfulfilled prophecy, is complete ; and the practical 
use of each is entirely distinct. But when we rise to look upon the prophe- 
cies in their higher and nobler aspect, as the unveiling of Christ, the distinc- 
tion almost entirely disappears. In the sight of God himself, who is un- 
changeable, the past and the future are alike transparent, and form one 
harmonious counsel of manifested love. And the higher the Christian rises 
in spirit and attainment, the more does he lose sight of that changing point 
of time which severs the future and the past, and views the whole plan of 


redemption, reflected in the mirror of prophecy, in the purest unchanging 
light of eternity. 


There is a number of practical benefits to be derived from the 
proper study of fulfilled prophecies. One of these benefits is to be 


found in the sacred associations which are thus thrown around all 
the main objects of classical pursuit. 


The period from Cyrus the Great to the time of Augustus, Vespasian, and 
Titus, was the golden era of classical learning. And this is just the period 
to which these fulfilled prophecies belong. All the main subjects, named 
and unfolded in the classic authors of Greece and Rome, here mect us in a 
new and sacred connexion. And since the diseased woman could say, ‘* If 
I may but touch the hem of His garment, I shall be made whole,” surely an 
effect, not unlike, must result from the contact of this new and sacred ele- 
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ment with these truths of profane history. The conquests of Cyrus, and his 
appointment as the minister of vengeance on Babylon and mercy to Israel ; 
the greatness of the three kings who succeeded him; the enormous wealth 
and vast expedition of Xerxes ; the changing form of the leopard dominion 
of Greece ; the might, and victories, and rapid course of Alexander, and the 
divisions of his kingdom, the court of the Ptolemies, the abode of art and 
science ; and the power and fall of Antiochus, are subjects which meet us 
everywhere in the standard authors of Greek and Roman literature. Now 
these are the facts which the prophecy here singles out for notice. And 
surely nothing else could be so effectual a cure for the moral taint which is 
so apt to infect the pursuit of classical learning, amidst the records of heathen 
history, and the triumphs of Grecian oratory, and the subtle and deep spe- 
culations of Athenian sages, that One was standing among them whom they 
knew not; and that the victories of Thermopylze and Marathon, and the 
minutest events in those proud triumphs of Greece and Rome, were revealed 
links in that mighty chain of events which was to prepare for the higher and 
nobler triumph of the everlasting kingdom of Christ. 





Library of American Poets. New York. 


THE first volume of this series, published several years ago, having 
fallen in our way, has suggested the idea of throwing together a few 
rapid and general observations; first, relative to the characteristics 
of English literature, and, secondly, to how far does its culture in 
America differ in appearance and spirit, or may hereafter differ, 
from what has already grown up in the mother country. 

What is literature? Let us, in starting, inquire and endeavour to 
answer. The following definition and description, which appear to 
be not far wide of the exact thing, have been offered : literature is 
the product of the mind of man as made manifest and made perma- 
nent by language. Language and literature must ever be united ; 
the one being the body, the other the spirit; they must ever act 
on each other, and advance with an equal pace. Now, the English 
language may, we think, challenge the entire circle of tongues, 
ancient and modern, both as regards the measure of its capacities, 
and the readiness with which it adapts itself to uses the most varied. 
It is rich in phraseology, powerful in utterance, flexible for all 
purposes. If so, English literature must exhibit similar excellen- 
cies, equal command, beauty, and grace. But we must go closer 
to the subject. 

Literature, to view it according to its compass and capabilities in 
every sphere and region, comprehends whatsoever is powerful in 
eloquence, profound in philosophy, acute in argument, and instruc- 
tive in history; all that is delightful in fiction, enchanting in the 
strains which poets sung, wild in romance, and tearful or mirthful 
in the drama. In short, whatever has been conceived in thought, 
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and has received the proper dress or sensible body, which expres- 
sion and imagery communicate, being stamped upon the records of 
time, is literature. The literature of our age must then be the 
collected representation of the philosophy, the morality, the poetry 
of the period,—of whatever has emanated from uncommon genius, 
and been destined to bequeath its tokens and impressions to the 
future. The liferature of a people must be the records thus left by 
the gifted men ofevery preceding age in their history ; that of one 
nation differing from every other, just as the character of race or 
community, has its distinctive features, moulded by climate, geo- 
graphical position, political institutions, and many other more or less 
obvious causes. 

To understand, then, what are the characteristics of English liter- 
ature it is absolutely necessary to have a comprehensive and 
accurate knowledge of the English people as a nation. 

Now the English are a teflecti: ng and practical people at the same 
time; they reflect in order to be able to act, to know how to put 
into form and action the principles arrived at in the course of 
cogitation. Their object is not to think for the sake of thinking, 
but to obtain its end. They thoroughly believe in the importance 
as well as the reality of truth, their hearty and hon st attachment 
to truth both as a principle, and as the straightforward avenue ‘to 
success and happiness constitutes one of their broadest and most 
characteristic qualities. No doubt they are frequently cajoled and 
deceived, in their over confidence, by quacks and mere speculators. 
But the moment John discovers his mistake, he promptly endeavours 
to make the best tise of the lesson, so that the mortification experi- 
enced does him all the more good ; serving, in fact, to strengthen 
his attachment to the true. It results from all this that his natural 
share of sagacity is steadily cultivated, and that in matters of 
business, he not only thinks much, but seeks eagerly to think aright. 
Hence his proverbial penetration, his great foresight ; astonishing 
the gay and mercurial 'renchman, and demonstrating to the specu- 
lative German, that although Mr. Bull may be laughed at because 
he is s> practi cal, yet that he manages some how or another to place 
himself far before either, even both of his neighbours,—to command 
greater respect and trust among changes, and more power as well 
as independence at home, Above all, in questions of morals and 
religion, he asks what says conscience, and what the written word ? 
To be sure he is not very new- -fangled, even when suffering under 
grievances ; although when he begins to put his head to the work 
of reform and amelioration it is done with his accustomed regard 
to real and home reaching consequences, not to the display ofa 
brilliant experiment, or the illustration of an airy beauty of fancy. 

All these lineaments and peculiarities are stamped upon English 
literature with a firmness and plainness which the most superficial 
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cannot but perceive, even when the purpose is merely to amuse or 
to be gay. You see in all the English authors who have a name 
constant proofs and evidences ofa reflective turn of mind, of one that 
looks to the substantial for a basis, that philosophises relative to man 
as a social and domestic being, and very generally as man is con- 
ditioned in relation to the highest destinies. In fiction, for example, 
no one can be a successful writer for the English people, who is not 

a philosophical observer of man in his practical capacity ; and, in 
poetry, correct thinking, truthful delineation, 1s peremptorily de- 
manded by the nation. The poet must so speak that the heart 
shall listen, or he speaks in vain; and therefore thus to speak re- 
quires deep reflection and constant close observation, relative to 
the heart’s nature and workings. If you examine into genuine 
English wit and humour, you will meet with similar proofs of 
earnest reflection, and desire to rest in truth. Hence the strong 
faith which lends such a warmth and such a manly reliance in 
regard to realities or truths, thoroughly believed to be such ; without 
which there can be no power and no enduring influence. Imagin- 
ation may dazzle you, and cunningly combined sounds may tingle 
in the ear, but to reach and to abide in the heart, to carry the 
judgment along, even the poet must have both faith in truth and 
an eager eye to it; all which requires necessarily long and earnest 
inward gazing. The Germans reflect deeply it is true ; “and E nglish- 
men have much in common with them, with this advantage that our 
countrymen are equally eager to put their thinking to a correct and 
profitable purpose. The French must first Jearn to think thus 
earnestly, and next to think aright, before they can either, in respect 
of reflection or of action, displ: ay the strength and breadth of Mr. 
Bull’s characters and taste in letters. 

In perfect accordance with what has now been said is the aspect 
as well as the soul and genius of English literature in all its graver 
departments. In these departments indeed, as must be expected, if 
the foregoing views be just, English writers will excel. And such 
is the fact we repeat : any other nation, perhaps all the other nations, 
of the world cannot present such a valuable body of truth, political, 
moral, and general, as the peculiar philosophic turn of the E nglish 
mind has discove ered, and treasures up in imperishable records. No 
other people can boast of so many sterling treatises, and so various, 
of which principles pointing to the most important ends are both the 
base and the superstructure. For principles have Englishmen, with 
unmatched perseverance and steadiness, thought, spoken out, and 
commandingly written ; for principles they have most manfully 
fought, bled, and died ; their intense reverence being not merely for 
the abstract existence but the actual and living never ceasing efli- 
cacy of principles. 

Inseparable from this prominent feature, Englishmen boldly and 
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openly discuss principles, and are ever seeking to make them be felt. 
It is not only freedom to think, but freedom to declare his thoughts, 
that John Bull stands up for. Nothing was ever dearer to him, or 
more sturdily contended for, than the native rights of the mind. 
But that which we particularly seek to arrive at is this,---that these 
rights of the mind have not merely found fields of action in the 
course of national events and strong movements, and in the growth 
of her institutions, but of display and of real being in her literature. 
The feature spoken of has imparted a similar and identical cast, in 
most unmistakeable characters, to every species of writing, but is 
eminently displayed in the multitudes of volumes of a controversial 
and philosophic character,---one of the strongest evidences of stern 
strife for truth. In this broad field we might name a host of 
champions who have exhibited mighty prowess,---the majestic 
Hooker, the indignant Milton, the pungent Louth, and hundreds 
besides, whose weapons and method of fight have varied from the 
dextrous use of the flaming broadsword to that of the polished foil ; 
from the thunder of the cannon to the sharp biting missile of the 
rifle. We might conduct the enquirer within the walls of parlia- 
ment, to the political arenas, to the sacred fanes, to the courts of 
law, in each of them laying our hands upon trophies and achieve- 
ments which have never been matched for number, or surpassed in 
worth, in any country or age. 

The philosophical characteristic of the English mind, which we 
are so hastily passing under review, it would be easy to show, 
has been eminent in the department of history, and even in the 
popular modes and trains of thought which the essayists have cul- 
tivated. It will be urged by foreigners that our country remains 
in the back ground, and is sadly deficient in respect of the science of 
mind and morals ; that we have no name deserving of celebrity in 
metaphysics and the science of being; and that all we can pretend 
to is skill in applying principles to politics and morals, just as we 
are remarkably successful in relation to adopting wisdom when the 
object is practical and social matters. Be itso; so long as we have 
the good clear sense of Locke and Reid, we may afford to dispense 
with Kant and Cousin: so surely as we possess the penetrating and 
far-seeing Bacon, with his oracular thoughts and crystal words, a 
purer or more lofty ideal of the scientific mind cannot be offered to 
the English imagination ; a better or more faultless model the Eng- 
lish philosopher must ever despair to meet with, should he be so 
weak and far misled as to dream of the prodigy. 

But to what land can you point the finger that shall take rank 
with England for genuine Awmanity, for manly feeling and charac- 
ter P or where did a literature so healthy, robust, fresh, and heart- 
reachingever grow to maturity. The Englishman has been accused 
of reserve, of coldness, of haughty and prideful bearing, to all who 
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may visit his insular shores. True, he is slow to form attachments ; 
he is a dull scholar in the arts of excessive politenes ; and he cannot 
well reconcile himself to the habit of giving license to his sensibilities. 
But balance the want of these externals with the firmness of his 
friendship when once formed, with his earnestness and depth of 
emotion and sympathy, even when apparently cold and austere, and 
his liberal hand in need, when an appeal is made for relief, succour, 
or countenance. He loves not to declaim but to act; to boast of 
his generosity or idly to manifest it. Yet he proves himself not to 
be in reality deficient in these respects by the most irrefragable and 
tangible evidence. And then, along with all his depths, he is en- 
deared with the loveliest sensibility to every genuine vein, even of 
humour. 

Hence it is that the English excel in every department of poetry 
and fiction, in the apparently most opposite spheres. Whatsoever 
demands vigorous and lofty imagination, fervid feeling, high-wrought 
passion, condensed and controlled by a severe taste, it might be 
predicated distinguishes the sons of Britain. And yet it is not 
less true, that whatsoever calls for broad and resistless humour or 
flashing wit, has been best achieved by the same islanders; the 
grand study by them being never to overstep the modesty of nature ; 
so that the fact is, while the writers on the continent do much very 
well, they have done little so well as the best of our own authors. 
The native good sense of the English character may be pronounced 
as the secret of the triumphs of English genius. Without this solid 
foundation even Shakspeare himself, with all his amazing resources, 
and the transcending magic of his unrivalled powers, would not 
have eclipsed every other man ; nor, again, would he have achieved 
his wonders, had he had any other than the English character from 
which to collect his materials. Without the English mind, and 
the English mine, he would have been a very inferior poet and 
dramatist to what he was. But, with these in possession, we have 
from many writers the three following elements,---thought and 
passion, rigid and reserved with respect, and a deep sensitive vein 
for wit and jocund laughter. In short, though foreigners complain 
of our unmoved coldness, no nation equals us for open-handed 
charity to the unfortunate and oppressed, nor for wonderful subli- 
mity, passionate fire, tender touches, and genial genuine fun and 
pleasantry. 

Everything that has now been stated, as achieved by English 
genius, is matter of history, and could be illustrated at a length, 
and by means of such a multitude of proofs, as might occupy 
‘volumes. But there is still one other characteristic above and 
beyond those we have so hurriedly glanced at;—the spring, in- 
deed, of some of them, and which modifies the whole,—that must 
not be overlooked, either in advancing to come to a just estimate 
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of the English mental and moral character, or that of the hation’s 
literature :—we mean the pervading belief in religious truth, and 
the general sensibility of religious obligation. 

Now, in viewing the influences hence shed upon the national 
literature, we do not so much look to it as giving a new form and 
spirit to its theology and books of devotion, as to its entering into 
the very substance of the community’s mind. Faith, or belief in 
things not seen, as a@ moving spring of action, works another 
character to the men and the nation over which it bears rule, 
giving to their graver emotions a deeper tone, and to their warmer 
sympathies a more moving, a more comprehensive and yet definite 
tenderness. Superstition, by its narrowing influence, enfeebles and 
limits the powers ; scepticism dries up the loftier sentiments, and 
leads to sneering satire ; and formality is an enemy to freshness of 
thought and heartiness of feeling. But faith, as it brings man in 
contact with objects the most excellent and the most stirring, gives 
him vigour by the strong emotions which it begets, and the severe 
conflicts to which it subjects him. It makes him look abroad and 
upward, and thus enlarges his mind, while it elevates its sympathies. 
Think for a moment of the powerful spell which the English Bible 
has had upon the poets of this favoured land, upon almost every 
English writer who has been truly great, and whose works are 
destined to be immortal on earth. On the other hand, look to 
France, and compare the literary triumphs in the same walk 
throughout that land, during the period when no poet of eminence 
dared to derive his inspiration from the sacred source. Hence there 
was no rich substratum of earnestness and power, no speaking from 
the heart to the heart. 

True, a man gifted with poetic fire and a vigorous imagination, 
may, as Byron has done, take the master passion of his own soul, 
and ring eternal charges upon this one theme ; but those who listen 
will fail to be permanently moved, except as they sympathise with 
his depressed peculiarity, or are startled by the poet’s power. And 
‘yet the noble bard was not a little indebted to bis inward reaching» 
after faith, and which he could not repress. Though his ideal of 
a perfect man was incorrect, yet there is an irrepressible longing 
for peace between his passions and himself, which lends that mourn- 
ful tone to all his verse which is not its least potent charm. From 
the depth of his restless spirit there comes up an under tone of 
mournful wailing which moves upon our sympathy and calls forth 
our tears. Contrast him with Scouland’s favourite poet and noble 
son, the intensely human Burns. Every page of his poetry be- 
speaks the same convictions intertwined within the fibres of his 
heart, the same human sympathies beating vigorously in his inmost 
breast. Burns’s ideal of man crowned and beautified his other 
‘great attributes with the heavenly grace of faith; and thougn he 
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often wrote that which proved his forgetfulness of what he ho- 
noured, yet never does he speak with the fervour of his own most 
serious spirit and the inspiration of an honest heart, except when 
he contemplates man as he is allied to an elevated destiny, and 
holds within himself the awful trust,—free and accountable will. 
Such is a most imperfect and extremely hasty glance at the 
great characteristics of England’s literature, as it is affected by 
the principles, the spirit, and the faith of the English people. 
Well has it been said that our literature is a noble inheritance ; 
and that the world can show no other like it. It is a magnificent 
repository of the just and the manly, of the tender and the heroic. 
And that it is estimated as such an unspeakably precious treasure, 
not only by multitudes of our fellow subjects, but by the enlight- 
ened and reflecting throughout America, «here our language is 
equally their inheritance, is a most gratifying truth. In these 
trans-aiJantic lands, it is to be hoped, that tis immense inherit- 
ance will receive accessions, beautiful and substantial as that which 
has been received from our forefathers,—new wealth of the same 
ore, In its original and proper purity. 
“It is not to be thought, that the flood 

Of British glory,—which, to the open sea 

Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 

Hath flow’d, ‘ with pomp of waters manifold,’-— 

That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 

Should perish, and to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. In their halls is hung 

Armoury of the invincible knights of old : 

‘They must be free or die, who speak the tongue 

That Shakspeare spoke, the faith and morals hold 

Which Milton held. In everything they’re sprung 

Of earth’s first blood,—have titles manifold.” 


The question has been a good deal discussed, whether there has 
yet sprung up in America a literature of its own ; and if so, what 
are its merits? Others, again, who deny its present existence, 
maintaining that all which America has yet produced is imitation, 
make it a question, whether there ever will be any such thing, and 
if so, what it will be. 

With regard to what is, few will be so preposterous as to argue 
that, with some few distinguished exceptions, the books of Ameri- 
can production have been other than contributions to the common 
literature of England, or that those books constitute even the germ 
of such a body of letters as shall reflect the peculiar American 
national spirit, and so as to re-act for salutary ends upon the 
national mind. 

It seems to us to have been said with great justness, that before 
American literature can have a distinctive character, and before it 
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can perform its proper functions, it must be essentially shaped and 
impressed by the peculiar spirit of the American people; that how- 
ever voluminous, elaborate, or elegant may be the works produced 
by the writers of American birth, if these be not American in tone 
and spirit, in the cast of ideas and sentiments, the literature of 
that people will always be to them, to a certain extent, foreign, 
and in some such measure as translations from the French or Ger- 
man are to the people of Great Britain; and that being deficient 
in the life and power of an original growth and culture, intertwined 
with all the associations, habits, and modes of thinking of the 
people, it cannot have a proper sway over their hearts, will have 
no adequate aim, and will perform but a trifling part in history. 
On the other hand, it is mentioned, when literature in America 
becomes conscious of the dignity of its functions, and grapples in 
earnest with the natural mind to lead it to elevate it, to controul it 
for worthy ends, it will immediately, and without an effort, adapt 
itself to the people, become distinct, stately, and authoritative 
throughout the entire domain of mind. 

By keeping a steady eye upon the peculiar origin of the American 
people, upon the structure of their society and their government, 
an approach perhaps may be gained towards the solution of the 
question at issue ; peradventure we may arrive at some not very 
erroneous guess concerning the sort of literature that is to spring 
into being in that country, bringing rich accessions to our already 
treasured wealth, fresh flowers and naturally flavoured fruit, ga- 
thered in a still unbroken or uncultivated field ; if, indeed, it be 
destined that any such harvest is ever to ripen, and appointed to 
be reaped. 

Let the speculation be relative not only to what must not be, but 
what ought to be, the characteristics of an American literature,---a 
literature, as already explained, which will not be a mere imitation 
of English models, not such as only catches the tone and apes the 
manners of our own fugitive productions, but such as may boast of 
a national epic, and a full body of national dramatic poetry. 

There is a vast deal of the tone as well as body of the literature 
of the old world, which is closely allied, and indeed identified with 
the sentiment of loyalty, and this as distinct from patriotism. An 
Englishman, in his language, writings, and even in his daily learn- 
ing, although he may happen to be one of the noisiest bawlers of 
radical dogmas, can hardly ever divest himself of the feudal senti- 
ment. The truth is, we are a lord-loving people, paying an un- 
conscious homage to high birth and rank, and proud, in spite of the 
most vociferous democracy, to count kindred with an aristocrat. 
We believe that the fiercest levellers, who leave our shores to settle 
in the American States, are at the first quite puzzled at the absence 
of this sentiment, and not only perplexed but ready to take offence 
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at the presumed vulgarity—that comes in its stead. Certainly, to 
the British novice there is at least the want of that romance which 
he has been in the habit of conjuring up when contemplating the 
feeling with which a Highlander looks on the hereditary chieftain 
of his clan,—the feeling with which a faithful vassal followed his 
superior to war without even a passing thought about the reason of 
the quarrel in which his all was perilled,---the feeling with which 
a hearty Englishman naturally regards his lawful sovereign. True, 
this feeling is on the wane amongst us, still it will long outlive the 
feudalism in which it originated ; so that at this day, when the shout 
or the song “‘ God save the Queen” rings throughout a theatre or 
rends the air, it is not alone that she is beloved as the chief magis- 
trate, but that she has a hereditary and personal right in us, is en- 
titled to our warmest homage and greatest services in defence of her 
crown and inheritance. 

But the American, to be consistent, can cherish, can understand 
little or nothing of this sentiment, this loyal feeling. He can only 
bring it home to his imagination by a strong effort, instead of finding 
it implanted in him, asan indissoluble thing ; a principle, an existent 
reality, to give a character to his speech, his ordinary discourse, ¢o 
his daily learning, and chief of all to the volumes he may compose, 
be they in the shape of fiction, or even of bitter controversy with that 
of which he cannot divest himself, viz., an inbred respect and alle- 
giance. We were at one time familiar with a learned professor, who 
was looked upon by all who knew him to be one of the most consis- 
tent, as he was assuredly one of the most respectable and able de- 
nouncers of the monarchial principle that the country could produce. 
Yet when, for the first time, he beheld a king,—one too whom he 
was in the habit of mentioning in terms not the most complimentary, 
he forgot all his democracy and all his previous disrespect: he 
huzzaed and he tossed his hat with the lustiest and least informed of 
the joyous crowd ; and he afterwards declared that he could have 
knocked any man down near him who should at the moment have 
attempted to mar the loyal burst; nay, that he experienced such an 
enviable amount of not only loyalty to his sovereign, but love for his 
rejoicing fellow-subjects, and pridein his father-land, that he thought 
nothing which the world could ever offer would tempt him to choose 
another home than that over which the Fourth George wielded the 
sceptre. 

We contend that this is a sentiment that deeply imbues all our 
literature, all our associations, and all our actions. But no such 
thing can properly find room in an American mind, or in an Ame- 
rican book of genuine birth and sentiment. 

Other feelings akin to that of loyalty amongst us, which pervade 
many of our most ordinary thoughts, colouring our opinions, swaying 
our movements, and determining perhaps the entire current of our 
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lives, may be pointed to as quite natural and necessary to our well- 
being, but as scarcely compatible with American forms of society and 
American pretensions. ‘Take the pride of birth, for example. Now, 
we do not mean that the son of a man morally great, or who has 
worthily earned wealth, influence, and distinction, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, is not to be proud of such parentage, or of a line 
of equally illustrious ancestors. ‘To argue in this way would be to 
contradict a beautiful law of nature. But what is intended is this, 
—that in American sentiment, or the books that record the com- 
plexion and soul of the national feeling, titles, honours, or superior 
distinctions of any sort can never consistently minister to family 
pride, unless the earners of the enviable honours have achieved emi- 
nence by their efforts to confer the greatest happiness on the greatest 
number, and unless the heirs labour in the same walk with a like 
diligence and sincerity. In acountry where it is proclaimed that 
all hereditary honours, all distinctions founded upon parentage are 
scouted and non-existent, it would be absurd to exhibit either in 
manners or in books what politically and socially is quite national and 
indeed wholesome in England, as an element of natural character, 
viz., feelings of pride and feelings of that relationship which have 
grown out of our long established feudal structure of society; feel- 
ings which cannot be disjoined from the laws of entail and primo- 
geniture, or the growth and support of those great families which 
give to England such a decided complexion and spirit. Of course, 
we are not at present presuming to passa judgment on the question, 
—which is the better condition, which the institutions and the abstract 
principles that promise most for the many. It is only with matters 
of fact that we are in the first place dealing; and secondly, with the 
literary consistencies in relation to those facts. 

Again, the feudal sentiment of honour has had a great influence 
over the literature of England, and that of all European countries: 
for the code of honour is appropriated to the higher classes, conven- 
tionally and aristocratically speaking, and therefore must have exten- 
sively influenced large sections of the nation,—large at least in 
respect of sway, patronage, and fashion. How monstrously absurd, 
then, as well as morally heinous, would it be to fird any portion of a 
proper and purely American literature,—be it in the form of fiction 
or of history, of statistics or of ethics,—expended about feelings 
and incidents wh'ch a consistent theorist could never imagine to have 
an existence; the nation being so boastful of equality, so loud about 
every man being born the heir of like honours with the son of the 
wealthiest or most influential magistrate,—and so eloquent concern- 
ing all sorts of honest labour being with them equally honourable. 
** With us,” say they, ‘there are thousands of legislators, magis- 
trates, and officers, who cultivate their own acres with their own 
hands, and who think none the less of themselves on that account, 
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and are none the less thought of by their fellow citizens.” Surely, 
after this, we in England are entitled to require that no more shall 
be heard of the feudal code of honour, either in the life or the lite- 
rature of America. Judge ye, our readers, how the fact stands at 
present. 

Once more, the term dabour, and the theory relative to it, claim a 
word when speaking of an American literature that can reasonably 
be called distinctively such. Say our transatlantic brethren, in the 
Old World, the contempt for honest toil, and the contempt for 
poverty, are inseparable ; being pampered to a monstrous degree, in 
England, for example, by the circulation of “tales of fashionable 
life,” and other books having the same tendency. Now, literature of 
the kind just mentioned.can never properly have birth or acceptation 
where the state and pomp of aristocratic idleness is theoretically 
scouted, and held to be alien to the genius of the people and the entire 
institutions of the country. In the meanwhile we leave it to the reader 
to speculate with regard to the realization of that possible condition 
of the States, when no spot in the vast Union shall be profaned by a 
fettered step, or by the stroke of an unwilling hand, but when every 
where jocund labour shall look up to heaven in the conscious noble- 
ness of perfect freedom. When that epoch arrives, there may be 
expected to have arisen, or to be about to astonish the world, a new 
and legitimately transatlantic contribution to the literary treasures of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

So much for the negative views which we have speculatively taken. 
But what of the positive? Well, then, if America is to be true to 
her pretensions; if her sons and settlers are to fulfil the destinies 
which many in England contemplate; if the grandest experiment in 
government and the history of civilization is to be carried out in that 
country, it must needs be necessary that certain other feelings should 
be cultured, than those which have established and sustained the 
monarchies in the Old World, and that elements of still greater 
intrinsic worth and essential strength than those which were excr- 
cised during the feudal ages should characterise the new republic 

What must there be looked for to take the stead of royalty, for 
example, which is certainly a consolidating as well as a heart-stirring 
and elevating sentiment amongst us? The answer of an American 
must in all consistency be, a greater and more enlightened measure 
of patriotism, than can ever exist where society is divided into orders, 
and where even argue our younger brethren, patriotism in the lower 
orders is a dangerous thing. ‘‘ Every one with us,” say they, * who 
is not dead to virtue, loves his country with a manly affection,— 
thinks, reasons, inquires, acts for his country’s welfare; whereas in 
Europe patriotism is another name for revolution. With usa citizen's 
pride is not that he is born of better blood than any one of his 
countrymen, but that he is the descendant of the heroie age, the nen 
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of Bunkershill and of Yorktown; while his hopes for his posterity 
are identical with his hopes for his country,—are all patriotic, not 
personal.” Now, this is all very well; but when we see their litera- 
ture bearing the distinctive stamp of this exalted and unmatched 
sentiment, we shall then be able to cite something that is truly na- 
tional and a precious accession to what has sprung up in Old 
England. 

Just asin the case of loyalty there is a variety of republican virtues 
and civic principles which the American constitution and its admirers 
lay claim to, and which it would be most desirable to see mirrored in 
their native-born books, that appear to be akin to and inseparable 
from the extraordinary patriotism promised. We can at present, 
however, only glance at some of these beautiful and desirable points, 
For example, there must be a peculiar regard for law, as distinguished 
from the mere reverence for power, or that obedience which is rendered 
to the expression of the sovereign will. The government must be 
looked to us the organ, and the law as the expression of the popular 
reason and the popular will. Again, frugality and simplicity of man- 
ners are republican virtues, if theory may be trusted. Expenditure 
is to be lavished for the sake of the great federal republic, not upon 
the great men of the republic. And lastly, to be a national litera- 
ture, that of America must not only inculcate and mirror all these 
features and virtues as being real, genuiue, and of paramount con- 
troul, but it must be a literature for the people, and not for any one 
class; whilst an indispensable element of it must be the spirit of the 
Christian religion. ‘‘ When,” says the sanguine republican, *‘ the 
American system shall have been perfected, and the whole popula- 
tion shaJl have been trained under its influences, there will be a 
reading population,—one to be moved and charmed by poetry, to be 
enlightened and elevated by history, to be taught, argued with, 
respecting their rights and their duties. Then how many millions 
upon millions of readers will constitute that public to which American 
literature shall address itself.” 

The picture, even in imagination, is beautiful; one loves to dwell 
upon its outline, upon every portion of its expanse. But then the 
reality, the realization? When and where? Is it all a Utopian 
dream? We would fain lay our hand upon some strong anchor of 
hope. We wish we could even say that the external characteristics 
of America have already been impressed upon the literature of the 
nation, and given to it colourings and shadings commensurate with 
the mighty features of its untamed forests, its limitless prairies, its 
majestic rivers, its ocean-like lakes. Something, no doubt, has been 
done in this way: but much more, we trust, is in reserve, even 
were it but of the character of description and in the various de- 
partments of natural history. 

Do not despair. The nationis young: she has already achieved 
wonders; she is daily bounding into lustier life: and will yet have 
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leisure to look within and to test her mental strength. She is mainly 
of the best stock, and she has treasures the same as our own. Litera- 
ture, in all probability, will cease to be viewed by the many as a 
merely elegant amusement; will be taken as a severe, a manly sub- 
ject and weapon, calculated to advance the interests as well as to 
take strong hold of the affections of the American people. There 
is great hope in this, there is almost certain triumph. 





NOTICES. 





Art. XIII.—TZhe Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments : a Trans- 
lation of the First Book of the Rationale, &c., of Durandus ; with an 
Introductory Essay. By the Rev. J. M. Neate, and the Rev. B. WEBB. 


WE have been unwilling to go into this volume, seeing that the task would 
inflict upon us the duty of discussing the merits of Puseyism, and a variety 
of the resuscitated notions that have for some time been distracting the 
Church of England. It may be sufficient to state that the sometime bishop 
of Mende, in the mystical and excessively Catholic spirit of a bygone age, 
discovered a spiritual signification and a sacred symbolism in certain archi- 
tectural arrangements and forms; and that the authors of the Introductory 
Essay would have all those artists who undertake to plan and to construct 
ecclesiastical edifices not only to be guided by the recondite principles of 
their symbolism, but to be inwardly tilled and moved by a sacramentality 
of principle and feeling ; nay, that they should be set apart for this mystical 
and heavenly service, something after the manner of those who take orders 
in the Catholic Church. They should understand, perpetuate, and everlast- 
ingly be guided by the genius of symbolic representation and conformity. 
According to the Essay, simple artistic knowledge “ will no more enable 
a man to build up God’s material, than his spiritual temples ;” for a Catholic 
architect must be a Catholic in heart.’’ He must, it would appear, if 
Durandus is to be taken for an interpreter, devoutly cherish the thought, 
that ‘the refectory is the love of holy meditation ; the cellar, holy Scrip- 
ture; the dormitory, a clear conscience, with a whole array of such cabalistic 
understanding and spiritual intent, more or less to be expected in a super- 
stitious age, but hardly agreeable to the professions of Protestantism, unless 
when sublimated by Puseyite conceit and the revival of antiquated and 
monkish lore. 








Art. XIV.—Thornton’s British Empire in India. Vol. V. Part VI. 


Turis Part contains a general Index of the entire work, besides the title- 
page and contents of the fifth and finishing volume. We are disposed to 
speak of the Index asa model in its way, being not only ample and em- 
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phatically worded, but pointing the eye in a perspicuous order to the salient 
points and to the substance of the whole book. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that few publications of the magnitude ofthe present could prompt to 
such a satisfactory epitome; so lucid is the arrangement, so graphic the 
narrative, and so steady the views. But we have so frequently, as the parts 
serially made their appearance, expressed in short notices our sense of the 
value of the work, that it would be only to go into repetition were we in a 
similarly confined space to pronounce a judgment. Both as _ regards 
subject and treatment it is a production meriting an elaborate review ; so 
that all we shall undertake to say on this occasion is that the book displays 
in unmistakeable characters the calm dignity of an accomplished historian, 
and one who has gone to his task in the full possession of its great require- 
ments, and with a profound sense of his responsibility. 











Art. XV.—Schonberg’s Chain-Rule. 2nd Edition, improved. 


We spoke in deservedly very landatory terms of this clever work when it 
first appeared, and would be more than justified in repeating the opinion, 
especially in the case of an improvededition. The author has displayed re- 
markable ingenuity, and this has been for an important end, where amend- 
ment and simplification were really required. It is a pretty little volume, 
and contains besides sound instruction, subjects and illustrations that cannot 
but prove interesting in an attractive way to the learner, be he young or of 
mature years. Inshort, it is anear and pleasant cut to Arithmetic. 








Art. XVI..—Proverbs for Acting. By Miss Pickrerine. 

A swEET volume, crammed with truth and entertainment. Nature and 
Dramatic point, perfect facility and cultured taste characterize these dia 

logues and scenes- The Will,—The Uncle,—The Wedding Day,—The 
Return,—The Fortune-Hunter,—To be, or not to be,—The Reception 
—and The Report, are each and all fraught with sense, accurate delinea- 
tion, and hapily conceived situations. The book is one of the best for the 
holidays, but will at all times impress with wholesome as well as touching 
lessons; conveying a very high notion of the qualities of the lamented 
writer’s heart and head. We must leave it to the juvenile and every other 
generously curious reader to exercise their ingenuity for the discovery of 
the solutions of these cleverly concocted little dramas. 





Art. XVIJ.—The United States of America. Vol. 1. Edinburgh Cabinet . 
Library. By Hueu Murray, F. R.S. E. 


Tue first of three volumes to be devoted to the United States of America, 
and promising to be equal to any of the other publications which the firm of 
Oliver and Boyd have issued under the designation of the Edinburgh Cabi- 
net Library. The work is to comprise the history of the States from the 
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earliest period, their industry, commerce, banking transactions, and natural 
works ; their institutions and character,—political, social, and literary ; with 
asurvey of the territory, and remarks on the prospects and plans of 
Emigrants. The Illustrations of Natural History are by James Nicol; the 
Portraits and Engravings by Jackson. ‘The volume before us is historical, 
giving an account of the discovery of the country, the origin and establish- 
ment of the several colonies,and a sketch of the revolutionary war down to the 
declaration of Independence. Of course the work is a compilation in one 
sense of the term; but as we have had occasion to remark relative to earlier 
portions of this Library, it is done by a person who has thoroughly digested 
all the particulars and made them his own. Instead of being a scissors-and- 
paste piece of business, rudely and inartistically put together, it is the pro- 
duction ofa skilful craftsman, and one who is ever ready to enrich his col- 
lected materials with original observations and critical wisdom. The war 
with the mother country is discussed with uncommon closeness and weight. 
The chapter is brief but charged with light and truth. 





Ant. XVLII.—Glimpses of Nature, and Objects of Interest Described 
during a visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loupon. With 
Ijlustrations. 

Tuxzse Glimpses by the author of ‘‘ Botany for Ladies,” and other warmly 

appreciated works, are ‘‘ designed to assist and encourage young persons in 

forming habits of observation.” And Nature is not only the wide and varied 
sphere contemplated, but the survey and the reflections are all conducted 
in the most natural and effective way. Mr. and Mrs. Loudon undertake along 
with their little girl, an excursion to the Isle of Wight, and seize every 
opportunity not only to observe but to lead the child to a profitable and 
pleasing method of conducting her observations, so as that the conviction 
that everything in nature—however common-place it may to the unreflect- 
ing appear, is seen to be rife with unbursting suggestion, and may at all 
times be rendered the text of valuable truths and beautiful illustration. 

The work abounds with facts, which, however, are not pressed into service 

by the shoulders. On the contrary they are uniformly, as well as the 

lessons from them,quite unforced ; the intelligent child’s queries, which have 

a good deal of character about them, drawing her parents out, it may be, 

about an ordinary shell or seaweed Writers for juvenile minds will do 

well to take a lesson from Mrs. Loudon, both in regard to the business of 
how to observe and what to observe for the accomplishment of teaching, and 
also how and when to impress the tender and inquisitive mind of child- 


hood, with wholesome truths, and to beget habits that will never become 
tiresome. 





Art. XIX.—The Influence of Respect for Outward Things: in Two 
Dialogues, 

THE author of these Dialogues in one passage thus speaks: ‘I assert that 

all opinion which is characterized by the corrective and beneficial influence 

0 truth, is invariably formed in the depths of society ; and that all forms of 
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thinking originating in other quarters, in proportion as they are at variance 
with it, are necessarily and radically false and injurious. This power of 
forming and diffusing that opinion which is to regenerate every part of 
social organization is the line of demarkation between ancient and modern 
times. It is adistinction of the utmost moment. A labouring population 
possessing a vast numerical superiorty, free, growing in intelligence, trained 
in some degree in the discussion of human rights, impelled by the experience 
of sufferings to unremitting inquiry info its causes, and adopting to some 
extent those elevated ideas of virtae which contact with the sterner realities 
of life elicits in nobler minds, is a new feature in the moral world and ren- 
ders all reasoning from the past to the present and future nugatory. The 
exquisite misery which distinguishes modern civilization is destined to fulfil 
a high office, that of directing ‘the whole amount of mental activity to the 
solution of a problem so grand as to leave no man of ordinary benevolence 
the shadow of an excuse for the guilty presumption of thinking upon any 
subject wholly unconnected with it,—How to obtain the benefits which flow 
from the development of the human mind with the smallest admixture of in- 
cidental evil.”” In this passage, and indeed throughout the two dialogues, 
there run indications that the author has pretty clearly apprehended not 
only external signs, but some of the deep-flowing elements of new adjust- 
ments as well as of established principles in the development of civilization. 
All right minded persons perceive and feel a feverish anticipation, intense 
solicitude for the future, an eager craving after a state of things when sym- 
pathies shall be largely and tenderly reciprocated between the higher and 
the lower class, instead of the arrival of that threatened collision which many 
actual and operating circumstances in real life, as wellas less openly ex- 
pressed prejudicies have so long served to produce. In the single matter of 
education there has been little in common between the two extremes of 
society,—between the worthy and privileged few, and the labouring masses. 
Toil, privation, and discontent on the one hand have very largely been the 
tutors, while on the other, a system of exclusion, leading not only to ig- 
norance but a perilous contempt of those conventionally far below, have been 
working so as to threaten total‘disorganization and perhaps a deadly contest. 
It affords atthe same time some grounds for hope and consolation, that 
while among the upper classes education both in academies and by the 
resistless voice of the age is becoming more practical, the light which is 
breaking in upon the million promises to be directed in a great measure 
by an intermediate class of searching and sobering minds, while this million 
itself may ere long come tosuch a conviction of truths elemental to the 
well-being of the entire community, as to work healthily as well as strenu- 
ously to the establishment of that new order of sympathies and relative po- 
sition which all feel to be inevitable, although no one seems to be suffi- 
ciently far-sighted as to apprehend and measure. A work like the small 
one before us will, however, be consulted at least with that sort of profit 
which results from calmly and ingenioulsy directed speculation, especially 
when a benevolent interest imbues the spirit of the writing. 
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